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AUTHOR'S    PREFACE.       U^lfl^^ 


It  is  due  to  the  publisher  of  this  book  and  the  public,  as  well  as 
myself,  to  explain  that  it  was  commenced  above  three  years  ago, 
and  partly  printed  with  a  prospect  of  its  being  out  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months.  By  domestic  sorrow,  imperative  duties,  and  difficulties 
that  for  the  time  robbed  the  mind  of  that  elasticity  and  cheeriness 
by  which  any  work  intended  to  gladden  others  should  be  character- 
ised, all  progress  beyond  the  middle  of  the  tenth  chapter  was  for 
a  long  time  arrested,  and  from  similar  causes  there  have  also  been 
occasional  interruptions  of  the  remainder.  This  will  account  in  some 
degree,  not  only  for  the  delay  of  its  issue,  but  for  a  few  apparent 
anachronisms  and  other  discrepancies  which  will  be  found  partially 
corrected  in  the  closing  chapter ;  yet  is  it  hoped  that,  notwithstand- 
ing these  delays  and  faults,  the  work  may  realise,  in  the  main,  what- 
ever may  have  been  anticipated  of  its  usefulness  as  a  Tourist's  Com- 
panion, and  of  its  interest  by  the  Fireside  for  all  who  love  descriptions 
of  Nature  in  some  of  her  sublime  and  beautiful  aspects  as  well  as  in 
her  more  gentle  and  retiring  moods. 

Adding  to  that  interest  are  many  artistic  contributions,  which  it 
would  be  wrong  to  pass  over  without  the  most  kindly  acknowledg- 
ment. To  Mr.  J.  A.  Warwick  and  Mr.  Keene,  whose  efforts  to  bring 
the  beauties  of  the  county  into  the  homes  of  the  people  by  their  in- 
dustrious and  tasteful  use  of  photography ;  Mr.  S.  J.  Gresley,  of  Derby, 
by  his  exquisite  drawings ;  Mr.  G.  Bailey,  who  executed  many  of 
the  wood-cuts ;  and  Mr.  S.  Hammerton,  so  popularly  known  by  his 
"  Artist's  Camp  in  the  Highlands,"  the  work  is  much  indebted  for 
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its  pictorial  aids,  wliicli  the  publisher  lias  spared  no  expense  in  ren- 
dering as  effective  as  possible ;  while  Dr.  Bigsby,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Walker,  of  Matlock  Bath,  have  added  the  loan  of  two  or  three  en- 
gravings to  the  number.  For  a  few  books  of  reference  and  useful 
suggestions  I  have  also  been  indebted  to  literary  and  other  friends. 

And  now  a  word,  in  conclusion,  on  the  locality  in  which  the  volume 
has  been  completed.  Yielding  to  inducements  which  had  long  been 
resisted,  and  which  there  is  no  need  here  to  particularise,  I  went 
about  two  years  ago  to  reside  on  Matlock  Bank,  trusting  to  get  good 
only  by  doing  good,  and  having  no  feeling  stronger  than  that  of  love 
for  all  that  God  had  made.  That  the  endeavour  did  not  succeed  is 
for  many  reasons  to  be  regretted.  The  friendly  comment  has  more 
than  once  been  made,  that  the  experiment  was  right  enough  had  it 
been  tried  in  the  right  time  and  place.  Be  that  as  it  might,  there 
is  one  favour  I  have  earnestly  to  beg  of  the  reader — that  in  conning 
over  my  description  of  the  neighbourhood,  he  will  remember  it  was 
written  before  my  residence  there  ;  whilst  I,  among  distant  scenes 
and  future  labours,  seek  to  remedy  the  mistake,  believing  still,  with 
William  Wordsworth,  that,  under  her  Author's  influence, 

"  Nature  never  did  betray 
The  heart  that  loved  her.     'Tis  her  privilege 
Through  all  the  years  of  this  our  life  to  lead 
From  joy  to  joy.     For  slje  can  so  inform 
The  mind  that  is  within  us,  so  impress 
With  quietness  and  beauty,  and  so  feed 
With  lofty  thoughts  ;  that  neither  evil  tongues, 
Rash  judgments,  nor  the  sneers  of  selfish  men, 
Nor  greetings  where  no  kindness  is,  nor  all 
The  dreary  intercourse  of  daily  life, 
Shall  e'er  prevail  against  us,  or  disturb 
Our  cheerful  faith — that  all  that  we  behold 
Is  full  of  blessings ! " 

March  31s*,  1863. 
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I  VERY  landscape  has  its 
own  life  as  well  as 
body  ;  and  while  its  form  is 
metagraphed  upon  the  gazer's 
brain,  it  breathes  its  spirit,  if  he 
but  love  it,  into  his  very  soul, 
and  helps  at  once  to  enlarge  and 
beautify  his  intellectual  being,  un- 
til he  becomes,  not  only  "  a  man- 
sion of  all  lovely  forms,"  but  a 
reflex  of  all  the  heavenly  princi- 
ples— an  echo  of  the  truths — of  which  those  forms  are  but  on 
earth  the  visible  emblems.  It  is  this  perhaps  that  makes  the 
long-pent  dweller  in  towns  feel  such  an  emancipation  from 
all  that  ordinarily  depresses  him,  and  such  a  comparative 
"resurrection  to  life,"  the  instant  he  finds  himself  in  the 
fresh  and  luxuriant  country.  And  to  add  one  more  to  the 
many  promptings  to  such  enjoyance,  I  have  resolved  on 
writing  this  little  book,  and  inviting  the  reader  to  wander, 
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not  only  through  its  pages,  but  through  the  Hving  scenes 
of  which  they  are  the  Hterary  index — hoping  that  every  day 
he  may  spend  among  them  will  give  a  charm  to  long  years 
of  his  normal  duty,  wherever  or  whatever  that  may  be. 

Let  us  first,  then,  away  together  to  the  Peak — land  of  ro- 
mantic hills  and  pastoral  dales,  woodlands  wild,  wilder  rocks, 
and  waters  many,  where  "  Nature,  queen  o'er  change  and 
time,"  delights  to  receive  her  most  loyal  devotees !  But — 
where  is  the  Peak  ?  If  you  ask  a  dweller  on  the  plain  of 
the  Nottinghamshire  border,  (the  site  of  what  once  was 
Sherwood  Forest,)  he  points  to  where  the  evening  sun  is  just 
dipping  out  of  sight,  over  a  picturesque  range  of  hills,  stretch- 
ing from  Crich  to  Ashover;  he  also  directs  your  eye  to  the 
still  loftier  ridges  of  Wirksworth  and  Middleton  Moors  beyond 
that  first  line,  and  to  the  dun  cap  of  Masson  rising  over  Mat- 
lock Bath,  about  which  the  last  red  gleam  of  day  will  linger 
latest,  and  says  the  Peak  is  there  ! 

But  if  you  are  sauntering  out  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Moss-side,  or  TrafFord,  near  Manchester,  some  fine  morning 
at  sunrise,  and  ask  any  one  acquainted  with  the  view,  what  or 
where  may  be  yon  line  of  dark  hills  filing  along  the  horizon 
from  east  towards  south,  he  tells  you  that  it  is  somewhere 
about  Chapel-en-le-Frith  and  Buxton,  and  that  it  is  the  Peak 
of  Derbyshire ; — while  the  sportsman  on  Blackstone  Edge,  the 
wayfarer  wending  slowly  up  from  the  Huddersfield  side  of 
Yorkshire,  or  the  spinner  escaped  from  Glossop  Mills  on  his 
holiday  stroll,  will  each  point  up  to  the  summit  of  Kinder- 
scout,  where  the  snow — it  is  so  high— has  sometimes  been 
known  to  linger  till  near  midsummer,  and  will  tell  you,  ex- 
ultingly,  that  there  is  the  Peak  ! 

Go  down  to  Sheffield,  and  ask  any  one  you  may  meet,  from 
the  woodman  on  Wincobank,  the  poet  loitering  on  ShireclifFe, 
or  the  herdsman  at  Ecclesall,  to  the  milk-boy  descending  from 
Chantrey's  Norton,  or  the  bilberry-gatherer  beyond  Ringing 
Low :  and  they  will  severally  direct  you  to  the  Pole  on  North 
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Stanedge,  the  high  moors  that  stretch  away  from  the  Rivihn, 
by  Mosscar,  Burbedge,  and  Longshaw,  towards  Baslow,  or  to 
far  hills  beyond,  (the  whole  including  more  country  than  you 
could  march  across  on  a  long  summer-day,)  and  call  it  all 
the  Peak! 

Again — you  shall  stand  on  Bardon  Hill,  or  on  the  rocks 
near  the  monastery  of  Mount  St.  Bernard,  in  Leicestershire, 
gazing  far,  far  out  to  the  north-west,  as  the  azure  sky  of  after- 
noon softens  into  violet,  and  from  violet  into  liquid  gold,  and 
you  shall  see  six  horizons,  ridge  rising  gradually  above  and 
beyond  ridge,  as  I  have  seen  them,  to  the  remotest  ken;  and 
next  you  shall  see  those  ridges  still  more  defined,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  gentle  films  of  evening-mist  rising  slowly  from 
the  valleys  between  them,  but  not  as  yet  high  enough  to 
obscure  their  tops;  while  anon  the  sky  above  is  becoming 
marbled  with  bright  streaks  of  crimson  cloud  — 

"  Like  Jacob's  ladder  tracking  the  way  to  heaven  ;" 
and  the  whole  scene,  so  vast,  so  grand,  yet  so  soft,  in  its 
many  minglings  of  light  and  shade,  is  indelibly  impictured 
upon  your  soul,  as  the  intelligent  historian  of  Charnwood 
Forest  at  your  side,  tells  you  that  the  second  and  sixth  of 
those  horizons  embrace  the  Peak  ! 

Once  more— the  traveller  by  rail,  whether  from  Cheshire  or 
Staffordshire,  arriving  at  Alton  Towers  or  Rocester,  going 
thence  to  Ashbourn,  and  scaling  Thorpe  Cloud,  that  so  con- 
spicuously sentinels  the  lower  entrance  to  Bovedale,  looks 
abroad  from  right  to  left,  and  all  around.  Gaze  wheresoever 
he  may,  his  eye  rests  on  beauty ;  and,  (though  how  exceed- 
ingly remote  from  Crich  or  Kinderscout,  Matlock  or  Buxton, 
the  map  will  show  you,)  he  too  exults  in  the  glowing  con- 
sciousness of  having  already  reached — the  Peak  ! 

Finally  :  the  stay-at-home  traveller  in  books, — or,  as  things 
go,  it  may  perchance  be  one  of  the  modern  writers  of  them, — 
who  derives  his  topography  from  novels  and  his  history  from 
romances,  and  knows  all  about  the  Peveril  from  Sir  Walter 
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Scott,  is  as  sure  as  it  he  had  been  botn,  like  Jerry  Royse,  in 
one  of  the  caverns  there,  that  the  Peak  is  at  Castleton,  and 
nowhere  else ; — while,  curiously  enough,  each  of  many  of  the 
people  who  inhabit  the  region  bearing  that  name,  although  it 
comprises  about  half  the  county,  devoutly  believes  the  Peak, 
par  excellence,  to  be  the  particular  locahty  where  he  happens 
to  reside ;  yet  wherever,  the  wide  world  over,  you  may  meet  a 
man  from  Wirksworth,  Bakewell,  or  Buxton,  his  heart  will 
give  an  extra  throb  if  you  happen  to  mention  his  native  Peak, 
and  he  will  speak  as  proudly  as  if  he  owned  them  of  ancient 
Haddon  and  modern  Chatsworth,  its  far-famed  palaces. 

The  name  of  Peak,  in  a  minor  sense, — or,  as  it  is  variously 
pronounced  by  the  inhabitants,  Peyhe  and  Pike, — is  certainly 
sometimes  given  to  specific  objects:  as  Middle  Peyke,  near 
Wirksworth;  Calver  Pike,  near  Stoney  Middleton;  Topley 
Pike,  between  Taddington  and  Buxton;  and  Pikeous  Hill, 
near  the  sources  of  the  Dove,  some  miles  above  Hartington, 
Any  one  standing  near  the  Hydropathic  Establishment  at 
Matlock  Bank  will  easily  see  how  Middle  Peak  acquired  its 
name,  rising  conspicuously  as  it  does  between  two  other  lofty 
hills.  Calver  Pike  and  Topley  Pike  are  more  insulated  and 
elevated  cones ;  and  Pikeous  (corrupted  to  Parker's)  Hill 
is  a  still  more  distinct  and  interesting  object  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood where  it  is  seen.  But  it  will  by  this  time  be 
pretty  evident  that  the  name  of  the  Peak  as  generally  em- 
ployed does  not  apply  solely  to  any  single  rock,  knoll,  or 
mountain,  but  to  a  large  district  of  country  abounding 
with  such, — and  adorned  with  all  that  nature  could  accom- 
phsh  to  render  it,  now  wild,  fantastic,  or  savage,  and  anon 
serenely  pastoral — here  most  beautiful,  and  yonder  sublime 
— that,  in  short,  as  you  may  see  by  the  ordnance  map, 
it  is  an  important  section  of  that  broad  and  lofty  range 
commencing  in  Staffordshire,  south  of  the  Churnet  Valley; 
extending  into  Cheshire,  but  more  widely  and  picturesquely 
still  into  Derbyshire,  and  th«n  spreading  out  through  West 
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Yorkshire  and  Lancashire ;  next  embracing  all  Westmoreland 
and  the  greater  part  of  Cumberland ;  interrupted  for  a  space 
by  the  Frith  of  Solway,  but  rising  again  in  Dumfriesshire  and 
Galloway;  and  though  once  more  broken  by  the  Clyde, 
striking  up  more  sublimely  than  ever-  in  the  Western  High- 
lands and  Isles  of  Scotland ;  and  furnishing,  altogether,  from 
Alton  Towers  to  Argyle,  (for  any  one  who  might  have  the 
spirit,  fancy,  and  leisure,)  room  to  ramble  in  for  life,  and  find 
something  new  every  day.  But  for  the  present  we  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  scenes  near  home,  and  not  while  re- 
membering the  Peak  altogether  forget  the  Plain. 


(I[lia}}kit  Ifti  ^^mL 
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)0  let  us  start  from  Derby — not  by  the  way  that  the 
Rebels  came  to  it  with  Prince  Charlie,  though  that 
might  lead  us  through  scenery  very  lovely,  to  the 
old  town  of  Ashbourn,  to  Ham  Hall,  or  Dovedale ; 
nor  the  way  on  which  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  came 
thither  on  horseback  to  his  bridal,  though  that  would 
conduct  us  to  his  native  city  of  Lichfield,  of  ancient 
fame;  nor  that  on  which  William  Hutton  first  went  from  it 
to  seek  or  make  his  fortune  in  the  world,  for  in  less  than 
ten  miles  it  would  set  us  on  the  not  uninteresting  confines 
of  Nottinghamshire — land  of  Robin  Hood  and  King  Lud, 
lace  and  stockings,  and  many  poets.  Nor  is  it  needful  we 
should  go  by  AUestree,  though  it  is  not  far  from  the  end  of 
that  village  that  the  Peak  first  breaks  on  the  gaze,  over 
miles  of  beautiful  country  stretching  between.  But,  without 
delay,  let  us  get  into  the  train,  and  save  time,  in  the  first 
twelve  miles  or  so,  by  rail. 

Towers  and  spires,  and  all  the  mass  of  many-gabled  and 
many- windowed  buildings  of  the  old  borough  are  fast  receding. 
Little  Chester,  once  a  Roman  station,  is  passed.  A  glimpse 
of  the  New  Cemetery-chapels,  and  another  of  the  Race-stand, 
and  then  of  the  Water- works,  on  the  east  of  the  Hne ;  and  the 
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verdant  rise  of  Derwent  Bank,  Darley,  Allestree,  and  Burley 
on  the  west ;  and  anon  the  glinting  spire  and  smiling  homes 
of  Duffield,  are  left  behind  us.  The  river  was  crossed  before 
we  came  there ;  and  now  by  a  tunnel  of  no  very  great  length 
we  penetrate  the  first  hill;  break  again  into  the  vale  at  Mil- 
ford,  and  find  the  country  on  all  sides  growing  more  pic- 
turesque, as  we  approach  and  leave  Belper,  threading  that 
thriving  town  by  such  a  long  and  many-arched  cutting  as 
to  give  us  not  much  opportunity  of  getting  even  a  "hurri- 
graph"  of  it  as  we  move  on, — a  matter  of  less  moment,  as 
we  intend  to  see  it  in  a  different  aspect  on  another  excur- 
sion. Then,  a  dash  over  meadow  and  mere,  through  a 
region  of  "pastoral  farms,  green  to  the  very  door,"  and  a 
dive  through  another  short  tunnel;  and  halfan-hour  after 
leaving  Derby,  we  are  set  do\Yn  at  Ambergate — one  of  the 
principal  thresholds  to  the  Dales  of  the  Peak,  near  where 
the  little  river  Amber  finds  its  way  into  the  Derwent. 

But,  what  of  all  the  objects  that  here  catch  the  eye,  is 
the  strange  line  of  buildings  whence  issue  those  columns  of 
smoke,  and  down  to  which  comes  an  inclined  plane  from  the 
top  of  that  lofty  hill  beyond  them  ?  They  are  lime-kilns, 
owing  their  origin,  as  we  are  told,  to  the  famous  George 
Stephenson;  and  if  you  will  wait  but  a  few  minutes  you 
may  perhaps  see  a  train  of  wagons,  loaded  with  stone  from 
Crich  Cliff,  sliding  down  that  plane  with  awful  velocity,  but 
so  under  the  control  of  nicely-adjusted  apparatus,  worked 
by  steam,  as  never  to  over-shoot  the  right  mark.  Once, 
by  lying  head  foremost  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  wagons, 
and  vigorously  clasping  a  ponderous  stone,  I  was  enabled 
to  descend  the  steep  with  that  train,  as  it  shot  down  with 
something  less  than  the  speed  of  a  thunderbolt.  The  vale 
below  has  ordinarily  a  very  beautiful  appearance  from  the 
hill;  and  the  sensation  was,  so  far  as  one  may  fancy,  not 
unlike  that  of  fiying,  eagle-fashion,  from  some  lofty  eyrie, 
into  its  depths.      It  was  an  experience  in  which  the  whole 
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being  became  intensified.  All  the  objects  in  the  scene  im- 
pictured  themselves  on  the  sensorium — distinctly,  it  is  true, 
yet  so  simultaneously  as  to  leave  no  time  for  selection;  and 
ere  any  analysis  of  ideas  or  emotions  could  begin,  I  was 
down  at  the  kilns,  glad,  as  no  doubt  had  been  all  my  pre- 
decessors in  the  experiment,  of  being  safely  deposited  there. 

There  is  just  enough  at  and  around  Ambergate  Station  to 
make  us  eager  to  proceed  as  soon  as  the  train  for  Rowsley  is 
ready,  and  by  it  we  go  to  the  first  little  station  in  that  direc- 
tion, which  is  done  in  about  five  minutes — catching  several 
rich  glimpses  of  pasture  and  stream,  high-reaching  woodland 
and  jutting  rock,  by  the  way.  And  now  we  find  ourselves 
at  What-stand-well  Bridge — why  so  called  it  is  so  hard  to  say, 
that  we  are  half-disposed  to  believe  the  name  a  corruption  of 
one  with  more  sense  in  it:  just  as  the  fine,  significant  name  of 
the  grey  old  hamlet  of  Horston,  further  up  the  country,  has 
been  corrupted  into  Harston,  then  into  Hearthstone  I  Per- 
haps, as  this  is  on  the  estate  of  the  ancient  family  of  Hurt,  it 
may  originally  have  been  Hurt's  Stand-well.  But  we  are  only 
speculating.  Pleasantly  stands  this  clean  little  inn  at  the  end 
of  the  Bridge.  Pleasant,  too,  those  upland  homes  around  us. 
We  commence  our  ascent  to  Crich  by  the  eastern  road,  but 
have  not  gone  far  before  we  pause  with  wonder  and  delight. 

From  a  bridge  over  the  Canal,  near  the  Blacksmith's  shop, 
we  glance  to  the  north,  where  Lea  Hurst,  the  Derbyshire 
home  of  Florence  Nightingale,  first  steals  on  the  eye.  We 
turn  to  the  south,  which  breaks  upon  us  in  still  greater  loveli- 
ness and  magnificence,  as  we  proceed  higher  up  the  road. 
Strange,  that  the  guide  books  have,  hitherto,  comparatively  so 
little  note  of  this  view  from  Crich  Carr, — Chase  CHfF,  Hollow 
Booth,  and  the  fir-crowned  heights  about  Heage  and  Belper, 
forming  a  picturesque  boundary  to  the  left ;  and  Shining  Clifi 
flinging  out  its  woody  luxuriance,  and  stretching  away  to  close 
with  them  in  harmonious  perspective,  fi:om  the  right — forming 
altogether  an  outline  that,  in  its  filling  up,  has  a  significance 
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of  its  kind  unrivalled  perhaps  in  all  Britain.  Come  hither, 
and  read  the  history  of  England  in  five  lines  !  There  sweeps 
along  the  vale,  with  a  beautiful  curve,  the  river  Derwent, 
just  as  it  flowed  in  the  primeval  wildness  of  the  land,  ere 
the  Romans  came  and  disturbed  its  early  inhabitants  from 
their  hunting,  fishing  and  picking  of  scanty  fruitage;  and 
parallel  with  it  runs  the  old  road,  where  travelled  our  Saxon 
ancestors  from  town  to  town  with  their  bullock-wains  and 
pack-horses.  There,  too,  flows  the  Cromford  Canal,  memo- 
rial of  the  time  when  England's  great  genius  for  engineering 
and  commerce  was  as  yet  scarce  half-developed ;  and  com- 
panion to  them  the  Railway,  and  along  with  it  the  Telegraph- 
wires,  now  that  genius  is  ripening,  to  complete  the  wondrous 
history.  How  appropriate  are  the  illustrations  of  this  idea 
as  we  ponder  on  the  prospect !  By  the  river  stands  that 
solitary  fisherman,  flinging  in  his  line.  Yonder,  diminished 
by  distance  to  about  the  size  of  a  child's  go-cart  on  the 
road,  a  cart  or  a  wagon  is  ready  to  vanish  from  sight, 
while  faintly  comes  into  it  a  boat,  gliding  along  the  canal 
so  slowly  that  one  wonders  how  it  can  be  worth  while  for 
it  to  ply  at  all;  just  as  the  train  rushes  by,  and  is  gone  in 
an  instant,  leaving  nothing  but  its  dissolving  wake  of  white 
steam,  and  its  brief  echo  among  the  hills,  to  tell  us  it  has 
been;  and  along  the  telegraph-wires,  could  we  but  see  them, 
are  probably  passing  fleet  messages  touching  life  and  death, 
rapid,  how  infinitely  more  rapid  still ! 

And  surely,  as  we  rise  higher  and  higher,  leaving  that 
scattering  of  humble  cottages  and  sunny  homes  behind  us,  and 
near  this  more  patrician  mansion,  of  "  Chase  Clifle,"  the  whole 
scene  grows  more  and  more  enchanting  at  every  step.  What 
a  fine  foil  do  those  long-drawn  parallels  form — the  white  turn- 
pike, the  ironed  and  gravelled  rail,  and  the  two  lines  of  bright 
water,  all  so  proximate  that  you  might  throw  a  stone  across 
them — what  a  fine  foil  do  they  form  for  the  rest  of  the  land- 
scape :  the  green  slopes  and  winding  drives  about  Alderw^asley 
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Hall,  the  rounded  hills,  the  dun  outlines  of  the  distant  moors, 
the  gabled  farm-steads,  and  all  the  other  features  of  a 
painter's  paradise! 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  left,  on  the  road  striking  off  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chase  Cliff,  along  the  back  of  the  Carr, 
towards  Coddington  and  Crich  Cliff.  The  scene  is  very 
different,  but  very  lovely.  Lea  Hurst,  to  the  north,  is  open- 
ing in  all  its  beauty  little  more  than  a  mile  before  us — the 
smiliag  hamlet  of  HoUoway  keeping  it  pleasant  company.  It 
is  sweet  to  see  the  homes  of  the  poor  not  far  from  the  mansions 
of  the  rich  in  such  a  landscape — very  sweet  to  think  of  them 
in  connection  with  the  history,  the  visits,  the  humane  interest 
and  kindly  labours  of  Florence  Nightingale.  Well  stands  her 
father's  house  in  the  centre  of  that  scene,  with  wooded  hills, 
and  the  deep  vale,  and  green  pastures,  on  every  hand.  The 
most  luxuriant  landscapes  lack  interest  for  the  heart,  whatever 
they  may  give  to  the  eye,  unless  touched  with  signs  of  the 
presence  of  humanity  in  its  various  relations — its  industrial 
endeavours,  its  moral  endurances,  its  spiritual  aspirations,  and 
loving  sympathies ;  and  nature  must  ever  be  most  dear  when 
her  fair  lineaments  are  blended  with,  but  not  overcrowded  by, 
the  hopeful  signs  of  social  life.  Yon  sunny  Hall  of  Alder- 
wasley,  to  our  left,  with  its  park-like  pastures,  dashed  with 
rising  plantations  and  fringed  with  dark  old  woods,  here  com- 
ing down  to  the  river,  and  yonder  striking  up  to  the  very  sky, 
loses  none  of  its  dignity  for  those  outstanding  farmsteads  that 
share  *  with  it  the  verdant  scene.  Is  the  view  westward, 
towards  Round  Wood  and  Masson  less  picturesque,  because 
we  have  all  these  cottages,  and  those  quarries,  and  the  Cupola 
Furnace  sending  up  its  curling  wreaths  of  blue  smoke,  be- 
tween? Will  this  new  residence  we  are  just  leaving  behind 
us  on  the  Chase,  be  less  dear  to  the  future  tourist,  when  it 
grows  old,  because  of  the  studied  relation  between  its  archi- 
tecture and  that  of  several  of  the  little  cottages  below  it? 
Certainly  not;  and  hence  it  is  we  could  linger  at  Crich  Carr 
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the  whole  day,  and  long  to  come  again  on  many  a  morrow. 
But  our  time  is  passing,  and  we  must  ascend  yon  tower- 
crowned  steep,  and  take  advantage  of  the  present  sunny  hour 
and  the  cloudless  sky ;  for  life  itself  would  be  too  short  to  let 
us  embrace  and  historicise  all  that  is  comprehended  in  the 
space  that  we  shall  contemplate  there  ! 

And  now,  after  a  two-mile's  slow  walk  from  What-stand-well 
Station,  we  find  ourselves  on  the  top  of  Crich  Stand — one  of 
the  most  far-seen  and  conspicuous  observatories  in  England; 
and  great  portions  of  the  counties  of — Derby,  with  its  knolls 
and  peaks;  Nottingham  and  Lincoln,  with  their  woods  and 
plains ;  with  some  of  the  dim-blue  hills  of  Yorkshire  to  the 
north,  and  those  of  Leicestershire  and  Staffordshire  to  the 
south, — are  spread  around  us,  not  in  bewildering  confusion, 
but  at  once  various  and  harmonious,  magnificent  and  calm; 
for  we  have  chosen  a  season  suitable  to  the  scene,  when 
earth  and  sky  unite  to  make  us  think  of  infinity,  and  to 
feel  how  infinity  itself  is  filled  with  a  Spirit  of  Love  and 
Wisdom,  that  clothes  itself  everywhere  in  a  vestment  of 
beauty. 

Crich  Stand  is  a  round  tower,  with  parapet,  and  is  ascended 
inside,  by  a  winding  stair.  It  is  on  the  site  of  one  that  was 
for  some  years  in  ruins.  It  has  a  tablet  at  the  top,  with  the 
inscription — "  This  Tower,  re-built  in  1851,  is  955  feet  above 
the  mean  level  of  the  sea,  according  to  the  Ordnance  Survey." 
Over  the  entrance,  which  is  on  the  west  side,  is  a  small  tablet 
of  limestone,  from  the  old  building,  inscribed  "F.  H.,  1788.'* 
Underneath  is  a  new  one,  recording  the  date  of  the  present 
erection.  If  the  name  of  Crich  be  a  contraction,  as  1  suppose 
it,  of  an  old  Celtic  word,  meaning  a  place  of  crags,  or  rocks — 
like  Carig  and  Carrick,  in  Ireland — it  is  one  of  the  most 
appropriate  names  that  could  be.  Its  having  once  been  spelt 
Caruch,  and  afterwards  Cruch  rather  supports  this  hypothesis — 
the  ch  being  articulated  like  ch  in  Scotland  and  gh  in  Ireland 
— a  sound  that  has  become  foreign  to  the  English  throat  since 
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the  arrival  of  the  Normans,  who  could  not  articulate  it^  and  the 
common  people  having  lost  it,  with  much  besides,  from  imi- 
tation of  the  conquerors. 

Let  us  look  down  and  around  us,  gradually  expanding  the 
sphere  of  vision.  Under  us  is  the  cragged  and  quarried  hill, 
strangely  and  picturesquely  upheaved  by  nature,  and  now 
scarcely  less  strangely  and  picturesquely  diminishing  by  the 
supply  of  material  for  those  enormous  hme-kilns  we  saw  at 
the  bottom  of  the  inclined  plane,  near  Ambergate.  Mr.  Adam, 
in  his  "  Gem  qf  the  Peak,"  calls  it  "  a  conical  hill,  of  no 
ordinary  interest  to  the  geologist,  not  only  from  the  rich  veins 
of  ore  found  in  it,  but  from  the  fact  of  its  being  an  isolated 
mass  of  the  carboniferous  limestone,  thrust  up  and  protruded 
through  all  the  sandstone  and  shale  measures — of  late  years 
proving  it  to  be  by  far  the  richest  mineral  field  in  the  whole 
wapentake  of  Wirksworth,  or  indeed  in  the  entire  Peak  of 
Derbyshire.  This  fact  (he  adds)  may  perhaps  be  considered 
a  proof  of  the  intimate  connexion  subsisting  between  the  in- 
tensity of  volcanic  action  and  the  formation  of  mineral  veins, 
as  this  cliff  exhibits  the  most  striking  proofs  of  those  gigantic 
forces  which  have  been  originally  brought  into  such  extensive 
operation  to  break  up  and  elevate  the  earth's  crust.  Certainly 
nowhere  (Mr.  Adam  concludes)  have  such  rich  lodes,  as  they 
are  called,  of  lead  been  found  as  in  this  field,  and  nowhere  are 
the  strata  more  strangely  disturbed."  There  is  now  working,  on 
the  north-east  side  of  the  hill,  a  lead  mine  in  which  are  men, 
with  bodies  and  souls  as  precious  as  our  own — precious  not 
only  to  themselves,  but  to  the  women  and  children  who  smiled 
at  us  from  their  cottage  doors  as  we  came  along — toiling  at  a 
depth  of  270  yards ;  and  no  less  than  six  have  been  killed 
there  during  the  last  three  years.  Poor  Jim  Spencer  was  one : 
I  knew  him  ;  he  was  on  a  visit  to  me  in  Derby  but  a  day  or 
two  before ;  and  a  better  lad,  or  one  more  kindly,  never  trod 
the  hills.  He  lost  his  own  life,  I  believe,  in  trying  to  save 
another's. 
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This  Hill — or  Cliff,  as  from  its  steepness  on  one  side  it  is 
more  commonly  called — has,  with  its  observatory,  "the  Stand," 
many  touches  of  interest,  independent  of  its  mere  altitude  and 
geology.  As  a  guage,  by  comparison,  for  the  size  and  distance 
of  other  objects;  as  something  specific  whereon  the  eye  of  the 
traveller  may  rest  as  he  descends  from  the  western  hills  or 
approaches  from  the  eastern  plains ;  and  more  recently  as  the 
occasional  scene  of  popular  gatherings,  it  has  an  extensive 
fame.  I  was  upon  it  when  peace  was  celebrated,  after  the 
close  of  the  war  with  Russia,  in  the  month  of  June,  1856. 
The  weather  was  delightful ;  the  assemblage  of  people  was 
both  numerous  and  joyful;  and  with  plenty  of  refreshments, 
some  good  bands  of  music,  patriotic  and  philanthropic  ad- 
dresses, and  various  reasonable  and  seasonable  amusements,  it 
was  an  occasion  to  be  pleasantly  remembered  for  many  a  year. 
A  large  telescope,  through  which  a  peep  at  Lincoln  Cathedral 
might  be  purchased  for  a  penny,  was  in  great  request ;  and 
when  the  sun  went  down  in  glory,  it  did  not  leave  the  land- 
scape altogether  in  darkness :  for  the  moon  shone  full  and 
clear ;  rockets  ascended  far  and  fast  into  the  heavens ;  large 
beacon-fires,  lit  on  each  side  of  the  Stand,  were  answered  by 
other  fires  from  distant  places;  the  great  iron  furnaces  at 
Butterley  and  elsewhere  in  that  direction  belched  up  their 
volcanic  flames ;  and  thus  was  the  night  beguiled  of  half  its 
attributes,  until  many  who  had  been  loth  to  leave  a  scene  so 
animating  began  to 

"  See  to-morrow  in  tlie  marbled  skies." 

But  lo !  the  sun  is  westering,  and  we  must  not  fail  to  take 
advantage  of  the  favourable  view  his  descent  will  give  us  of 
objects  which  but  a  few  hours  ago  were  lost  in  excess  of  light. 
Turning  our  faces  towards  the  east,  how  primitive  and  quaint 
looks  the  little  town  on  our  right,  with  its  venerable  church 
and  tapering  spire  all  beneath  us,  and  clustering  or  straggling 
homes,  with  their  roofs  so  old  and  grey  that  they  seem  almost 
as  much  a  part  of  the  natural  scene  as  the  rocks  and  trees. 
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Very  ancient  is  the  town  of  Crich,  and  so  little  changed  by 
modern  influences,  that  one  might  almost  think  it  a  sort  of 
social  petrifaction.  Yet  there  is  something  about  the  old 
place  one  likes  to  see;  and  it  has  been  the  home  of  many 
bright-thoughted,  warm-hearted,  worthy  people.  Sacred  be 
their  memories,  and  long  may  their  names  and  genial  virtues 
be  kept  in  mind,  by  native  writers  like  the  author  of  "  The 
Village  Feast." 

Primitive,  too,  looks  the  little  belt  of  country  in  the  fore- 
ground. True,  the  grass  of  those  pastures  is  very  fresh  and 
green ;  but  the  walls  that  separate  the  fields  are  old  and  grey. 
Grey  also  is  the  hamlet  of  Park  Head  more  distant,  as  is  nearly 
every  isolated  cottage  that  dots  the  intermediate  view.  But, 
more  venerable  and  hoary  than  all  besides,  are  the  ruined 
towers  and  turrets  of  Whinfield  Manor,  peering  out  from  the 
dark  trees  somewhat  less  than  two  miles  off,  and  adding 
greatly  to  the  quiet  charm  of  antiquity  that  characterizes  the 
whole  scene. 

What  a  different  aspect  has  the  range  of  country  just  be- 
yond, where  the  land  of  lime  and  lead  is  lost  to  view  in  that  of 
coal  and  iron — where  anciently  ran  the  Roman  Road,  on 
which  pranced  the  legions  of  the  Csesars  in  their  military 
pride,  but  where  now  runs  the  great  North  Midland  Railway, 
along  which  is  tearing  that  fiery  horse  with  the  white-flowing 
mane,  drawing  its  long,  long  train  of  the  chariots  of  commerce 
— the  Bucephalus  of  Peace!  Hark!  do  you  not  hear  it, -at 
one  moment  leaving  Ambergate,  and  crossing  the  end  of 
Buckland  Hollow — the  vale  where,  in  days  of  old,  browsed 
undisturbed  the  wild  buck — and  then  next  breaking  into  view 
from  behind  the  ruins  of  Whinfield  Manor,  that  relic  of  the 
stirring  times  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  near  to  where  occurred 
the  more  recent  operations  of  Oliver  the  Spy  ?  And  now 
again  it  hides  itself,  where  Clay  Cross  spire  gleams  up  like 
a  starting  rocket  from  the  dusky  mass  of  mineral  industry 
that  has  suddenly  made  a  large  town  of  what  in  the  days 
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of  our  boyhood  was  one  of  the  smallest  hamlets  in  the  coun- 
try! The  whole  landscape  abounds  with  historical  meaning. 
Winding  rivulets,  little  remnants  of  moorland  that  have  never 
known  spade  or  plough,  bits  of  woodland  in  the  hollows  that 
man  never  planted  and  that  his  axe  has  but  little  altered, 
and  many  another  sign  of  nature's  sylvan  reign,  again  recal 
to  our  minds  the  aboriginal  races.  We  have  already  touched 
on  one  important  testimony  to  Rome's  imperial  sway.  Yon 
ironworks  conjure  back  the  Danes,  whose  occupation,  there 
is  reason  to  believe,  was  in  such  labours  there.  Alfreton 
Hall,  white-gleaming,  conspicuous  to  the  eye,  reminds  us  of 
King  Alfred — 

"  That  Oak  o'er  all  the  trees — 
That  Alp  among  the  hills  of  History," 

from  whom  the  town  hard  by  is  said  to  take  its  name.  South 
Normanton  beyond,  tells  us  by  its  name  that  it  was  founded 
by  the  conquerors  who  came  with  William  of  Normandy ; 
while  the  dark  outline  of  country  on  the  horizon,  where  once 
flourished  Sherwood  Forest,  tells  tales  alike  to  the  memory 
and  the  imagination  of  Robin  Hood  and  his  times. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  ages  of  ancient  piety,  as  well  as  of 
remorse  for  tyranny,  bloodshed  and  plunder,  and  of  subse- 
quent devotional  enthusiasm,  are  severally  recorded  by — I 
was  almost  ready  to  say,  numberless  churches,  including 
that  which  looks  down  on  the  spot  where  I  was  born.  In 
some  places  they  nestle  half  out  of  sight  amongst  umbrage- 
ous trees,  in  lowly  vales.  Others  have,  to  use  a  figure  of 
my  poetical  friend.  Crofts, 

"  Their  foundations  on  the  hills, 
And  their  summits  in  the  skies," 

darkling  or  gleaming  to  the  remotest  ken,  and  not  inaptly 
closing,  if  a  good  telescope  be  employed,  with  a  sight  of 
Lincoln  Cathedral  "beyond  the  horizon's  verge." 

Chivalry,  patriotism,  and  old  English  hospitality,  too,  have 
magnificent  monuments  here.     Whinfield  Manor  so  near,  and 
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Bolsover  Castle  afar,  with  the  famous  hunting  palaces  of 
Hardwick  side  by  side — one  in  ruins,  the  other,  though  three 
centuries  old,  comparatively  new — between  ! 

And  now  we  have  only  to  turn  a  little  southward  to  com- 
plete the  history.  Where  stretches  along  the  landscape  yon 
far  line  of  smoke  is  the  Erewash  Valley,  in  which,  and  for 
miles  on  this  side  of  it,  as  near  as  Oakerthorpe,  are  various 
works  of  the  Butterley  Iron  Company  and  many  other  en- 
terprising firms,  sending  coals  to  most  parts  of  England,  and 
iron  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Beyond  that  line — ^  beyond 
where  the  wooded  hills  of  Bramcote  give  their  dark  and  pic- 
turesque dash  to  the  fading  scene — is  a  still  lighter  streak 
of  smoke,  stealing  up  from  the  town  of  Nottingham,  of  the 
suburbs  of  which,  at  least,  slight  glimpses  may  be  caught. 
But  linger  not  there  too  long ;  turn  more  southward  still ;  let 
your  eye  start  again  from  the  deep  quarry  and  the  old  town 
beneath  us;  while  all  that  stretches  thence  to  the  blue  hills  of 
Charnwood  Forest  is  mapped  in  due  order  on  your  mind. 

How  distinct,  and  how  green  in  comparison  with  the 
scenery  on  each  side, — narrowing  to  a  point,  as  if  Nature  in 
her  geometry  had  resolved  on  placing  it  in  an  exact  triangle, 
— extends  the  table-land  of  Crich  Chase,  so  formed  by  the 
converging  vales  of  the  Derwent  and  Amber.  We  look  be- 
yond, and  commencing  at  three  miles,  or  thereabouts,  from 
where  those  vales  are  wed,  the  sight  is  arrested  by  a  growing 
town  and  its  tall  church-tower — large  factories  and  their  taller 
chimneys — and  all  that  bespeaks  the  throbbing  and  restless 
pulse  of  a  manufacturing  population.  That  town  is  Belper, 
with  Milford  retreating  beyond  it,  where  pastoral  life  smiles 
down  from  the  hills  on  trade,  and  the  blessing  of  steady 
and  increasing  productiveness  is  awarded  to  both. 

But  we  gaze  some  seven  or  eight  miles  farther  still,  where 
"  dim  in  the  distance  blue,*'  yet  considerably  more  extensive 
and  not  unpicturesque,  stands  our  old  town  of  Derby, — the 
noble  tower  of  All  Saints  rising  finely  firom  the  maze  of  minor 
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buildings,  and  St.  Alkmund's  spire,  with  many  other  favour- 
ite objects,  being  distinguishable  by  their  familiar  outlines, 
especially  if  it  should  be  on  some  holiday,  when  there  is 
no  smoke  from  the  factory  chimneys.  Nor  does  our  pros- 
pect close  at  Derby :  its  horizon  in  that  direction  is  sufficiently 
far  off",  in  Staffordshire  and  Leicestershire,  to  make  the  tower 
of  All  Saints  a  central  object  in  the  picture.  Perhaps  one  of 
the  greatest  advantages  on  Crich  Cnffj  in  addition  to  clear 
weather,  is  a  powerful  telescope.  It  not  only  enlarges  the 
sphere  of  vision,  but  multiplies  the  number  of  objects  and 
enables  us  to  gossip  with  them,  as  it  were,  friend  with  friend. 
There  is  a  joke  which  neither  you  nor  1  will  easily  beheve, 
about  a  rustic  asking  if  it  would  bring  Lincoln  Cathedral  so 
near  as  to  enable  him  to  "  hear  Great  Tom  strike  twelve  ;  " 
but  considering  how  familiar  it  makes  one  of  the  senses  with 
objects  so  remote,  the  others  might  certainly  be  forgiven  if 
wishing  for  some  small  share  of  the  enjoyment. 

So  thinking,  we  turn  lastly  to  the  glowing  west,  where 
nature  grows  heavenlike  in  the  track  of  departing  day.  The 
east  and  south  have  become  shaded  with  a  deeper  hue,  and 
anon  will  fade  from  blue  to  misty  grey,  until  the  objects  we 
were  just  contemplating  grow  dim  and  undefinable ;  while 
west  and  north-west — for  it  is  in  the  month  of  May — the 
mountains  will  rise  one  by  one  more  grandly  and  solemnly 
to  view,  in  the  last  golden  flushes  of  evening  light : 

"  *Tis  evening  brings  the  distant  hills  more  near." 

The  trill  of  the  lingering  lark  falls  sweetly  into  our  souls  from 
above,  as  the  wild  dove's  lullaby  and  the  cuckoo's  good-bye 
come  responsively  up  from  the  woods  below.  The  undertone 
of  the  rushing  Derwent  furnishes  a  fitting  bass  to  the  breeze's 
tenor  and  the  lark's  light  treble ;  and  all  nature  seems  to  join 
the  evening  hymn. 

"  The  moon  is  up,  and  yet  it  is  not  night  ;" 
Sunset  hath  still  a  large  share  both  of  sky  and  land ;    and 
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while  the  valley  below  is  losing  its  lineaments  in  the  deepening 
shadows,  there  is  a  rich  remnant  of  light  still  dweUing  over 
Alderwasley  and  Wirks worth  Moor,  and  the  country  thence 
stretching  away  towards  the  hills  that  look  down  on  the  dis- 
tant Dove. 

Yet  more  beautiful  even  than  this,  and  of  far  greater  extent, 
is  the  view  outstretching  a  little  more  to  our  right.  Over 
Oxhay  Wood,  are  Lea  Hurst  and  Holloway,  Lea  Wood,  the 
Coombs,  and,  still  more  north,  Darley  Dale  and  Tansley  Moor, 
on  which  Masson,  crowned  with  its  dark  fir-trees,  looks  some- 
what proudly  down,  the  monarch  of  them  all.  And  as  we 
gaze  farther  still,  and  farther, — far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  along 
the  line  of  the  winding  vale,  to  where  it  commences  near  the 
sources  of  the  Derwent, — on  each  side  we  see  mountains 
beyond  mountains  intersect  each  other,  not  in  confusion,  but 
with  that  geometrical  exactitude  and  harmony  bespeaking 
everywhere  Omniscient  Design. 

And  what  a  heaven  of  splendour  throws  its  canopy  over 
all!  From  violet  to  vermilion,  tint  deepens  into  tint,  hue 
gives  place  to  hue,  till,  not  in  fancy  but  literally,  from  the 
zenith  to  the  horizon,  the  sky  "forms  one  vast  iris  ;  "  and  the 
earth  beneath,  and  its  rising  mists,  are  softly  touched  with  a 
sympathetic  glow. 

Such  is  the  expanse  :  but  has  it  had  its  due  effect  upon  our 
immortal  spirits  ?  As  we  descend  the  hill  which  thus  stands 
between  the  beautiful  realms  of  the  bygone  day  and  the 
morrow — the  stars  gleaming  out  one  by  one  above,  the  scat- 
tered fires  of  the  eastern  coal  field  growing  bright  below — the 
last  crimson  belt  of  twilight  still  hemming  the  far  west — the 
moon  gliding  serenely  through  the  southern  sky,  and  those 
two  planets,  companions  of  her  reign,  hung  down  like  burning 
lamps  fi*om  heaven — does  no  sense  of  the  miracle  of  our  ex- 
istence, and  of  the  wisdom  and  bounty  of  the  Great  Creator, 
take  possession  of  our  heart  ?  How  wonderful  that  we  can 
carry  away  in  our  little  souls  such  a  magnificent  spectacle, 
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embracing  as  it  does  an  area  of  so  many  thousand  miles, 
yet  occupying  within  us  no  perceptible  space  at  all!  Why, 
now  we  have  comprehended  it,  does  it  not  disturb  or  dis- 
place our  previous  knowledge  of  things?  Why  does  it  not 
overlay  and  obscure  our  former  memories  ?  Why  does  it 
confer  more  beauty  and  joy,  instead  of  oblivion,  on  all  we 
ever  enjoyed  before  ?  0  soul !  thou  wondrous  reflex  of  the 
Great  Being  w^ho  comprehends  all  things,  and  knows  all 
their  relations  and  uses  and  harmonies !  As  thou  didst 
gaze  on  the  external  landscape  in  the  light  of  Nature's  sun, 
look  now  upon  all  its  imagery,  thus  transferred  to  thee,  in 
the  light  of  Truth  Divine :  then  shalt  thou,  if  meek,  be 
taught  in  all  its  meaning — and  these  charms  shall  aid  thy 
eternal  health ! 

For  the  present  we  bid  Crich  Cliff  farewell ! 


(|hapkit  ih^  i^hir^l 
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))ET  us  now  walk  to  Matlock;  and  if  you  will  allow 
me  to  be  so  egotistical,  I  will  tell  you  something  of  a 
trip  to  it  in  my  youth,  as  we  go  along.  It  was  in 
the  bonny  spring-time,  when  May  was  just  ready  to 
blush  into  June,  that  I  mounted  one  of  the  old  stage 
coaches  at  Nottingham  for  Derby.  The  previous 
night  had  been  passed,  not  in  sleep,  but  in  hard 
intellectual  labour.  The  morning  breeze,  however,  was  fresh 
and  sweet,  wafting  all  drowsiness  from  the  brow,  lending 
vigour  to  the  young  blood,  and  adding  life  to  life,  as  sitting 
by  the  coachman's  side,  I  inhaled  the  breath  of  hawthorns, 
laburnums,  and  chestnuts,  then  in  full  bloom,  mingled  with 
that  of  all  the  varieties  of  field  flowers  which  gemmed  with 
silver  and  gold  the  green  waves  of  grass,  seen  as  we  sped 
along  the  well-macadamized  road,  by  Wollaton  Park  and 
Lenton  Fields,  at  the  then  not  despicable  rate  of  eight  or 
nine  miles  an  hour.  It  would  have  been  rather  painful  to 
leave  some  of  those  pleasant  scenes  behind,  but  for  the  new 
beauties  which  flashed  into  sight  for  compensation  at  each 
new  turn  of  the  road.  Bramcote,  with  its  pine-plumed  hills 
and  old  druidical  stone,  looking  across  the  rich  meads  of  the 
Trent  to  Clifton  Grove;    Stapleford's  hall  and  church,  and 
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smiling  lawns,  by  the  wandering  Erewash;  R-isley,  with  its 
harmonious  blendings  of  old  and  new,  sombre  and  bright, 
elegant  and  rustic,  in  one  lovely  picture  never  to  be  for- 
gotten; the  wide  prospect  bearing  away  over  Elvaston  to- 
wards Donington  Park  and  Charnwood  Forest,  on  nearing 
Hopwell  and  Draycott,  and  leaving  Borrowash;  Spondon 
spire  fitly  crowning  the  fair  country  extending  down  to 
Chaddesden;  and  Derby,  at  length,  with  its  church-towers, 
old  shot-tower,  and  its  range  of  other  objects,  already  made 
familiar  to  me  in  the  pages  of  Hutton  and  Davies,  all  pre- 
sented so  many  vignettes,  long  to  be  treasured  in  memory's 
portfolio,  but  all  subordinately  to  the  one  great  end  of  the 
trip — a  Day  at  Matlock. 

Derby  even  then — and  it  is  scarcely  thirty  years  ago — 
was  very  different  from  Derby  now,  containing  much  less  than 
half  its  present  number  of  inhabitants.  No  Arboretum  for 
the  living,  nor  General  Cemetery  for  the  dead.  No  Railway 
Station  nor  Railway.  No  Midland  nor  Royal  Hotel.  No 
Temperance  Hall,  nor  public  Baths  and  Wash-houses,  and 
the  Town-hall  a  structure  very  unlike  the  present.  The 
Jail  then  in  Friar-gate,  and  not  a  house  where  Vernon-street 
forms  so  fair  an  approach  to  where  it  is  now.  The  Infir- 
mary on  the  London-road  was  quite  in  the  country.  The  mile 
to  Osmaston  was  as  lonely  as  is  now  the  mile  beyond  it.  The 
mansion  of  Derwent  Bank,  so  finely  seated,  had  no  neighbours 
in  Duffield-road;  and  Kedleston-road,  past  the  Elms,  was  as 
thinly  inhabited.  Babington  House,  now  presenting  so  com- 
mercial a  physiognomy,  was  then  a  most  respectably  dull  old 
family  residence.  Exeter  House,  in  Full-street,  once  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Prince  Pretender,  was  still  there,  but  has  since 
been  demolished  to  make  an  opening  for  a  road.  St.  Helen's 
House,  then  noted  as  the  residence  of  a  family  worthily  dis- 
tinguished, with  its  ample  gardens  and  beautiful  pleasure- 
grounds — how  changed !  the  house  now  in  decay  and  the  gar- 
dens covered  with  streets.    There  was  not  then  a  single  church 
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in  Derby  with  a  spire— neither  had  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  a  tower,  nor  was  the  present  Nunnery  built.  The 
ivied  tower  of  old  St.  Alkmund's,  like  the  stumpy  one  of  its 
neighbour,  old  St.-  MichaeFs,  was  in  singular  contrast  to  that 
which  was  thought  worthy  to  be  dedicated  to  all  the  Saints. 
Many  a  private  mansion  then,  is  a  public  institution  or  place 
of  business  now.  Stage-coaches  and  post-chaises  were  arriv- 
ing at  and  departing  from  every  large  inn ;  and  not  a  single 
omnibus  or  cab  could  be  seen.  Along  Victoria-street  ran 
the  Markeaton  Brook  uncovered;  Green -hill  was  a  com- 
parative solitude;  Burton -road  had  the  appearance,  and  al- 
most the  character,  of  a  little  town  apart.  The  Old  Silk 
Mill  was  still  looked  upon  as  a  building  of  magnitude  and 
importance,  and  Windmill  Pit  a  place  of  historical  interest 
that  strangers  were  expected  to  visit. 

Taking  such  impressions  as  time  and  circumstance  per- 
mitted, and  being  joined  by  a  friend  who  had  followed  by 
a  later  coach,  we  went  forward  together  on  foot — much  as 
you  and  I  are  supposed  to  be  going  now;  and  while  walk- 
ing quietly  along,  between  the  first  and  second  milestones  on 
the  Duffield-road,  we  came  so  suddenly  upon  the  charming 
view  of  the  vale  on  our  right,  as  to  feel  startled  by  the  fine 
effect  with  which  Breadsall  Spire  strikes  up  from  its  centre, 
— a  sort  of  object-in-chief,  with  which  all  the  rest  of  the 
landscape  harmonizes,  just  as  in  music  a  whole  concert  is 
made  to  accord  with  the  key-note.  It  is  impossible  to  pass 
it  without  lingering  awhile.  Pleasant  to  see  are  the  trees 
of  Darley  Grove,  and  the  mansions,  mills,  and  work-people's 
homes  just  below  us,  with  the  elegant  church  standing  near 
and  overlooking  them  all.  Very  graceful  are  those  wind- 
ings of  the  Derwent  in  the  rich  meadows  further  on,  and 
luxuriant  yon  pastured  slopes  over  which  conspicuously  rise 
Morley  and  Spondon  spires,  while  many  other  interesting 
objects  mark  the  scene,  that  at  length  fades  away,  beyond 
where  Derbyshire,  Nottinghamshire  and  Leicestershire  meet  — 
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beyond  where  the  Derwent  from  this  side  and  the  Soar 
from  the  other  mingle  their  waters  with  the  Trent,  and  the 
country  swells  up,  and  then  again  fades  off,  over  Kegworth 
and  Kingston,  amongst  the  summits  of  the  Charnwood  Hills. 

And  now  we  come  to  Allestree,  and  soon  obtain  a  bird's- 
eye  view  of  the  regions  we  are  seeking,  over  a  country 
growing  more  lovely  by  cultivation  every  year.  Let  us  turn 
aside  to  this  gate,  just  beyond  the  end  of  the  village,  and 
see.  Gently  descends  that  hawthorn-dotted  slope  to  the  lake- 
let gleaming  down  in  the  hollow  before  us.  In  good  keeping 
extends  this  belt  of  wood  right  and  left.  Fair  is  yon  park- 
like lawn,  relieved  by  occasional  shrubberies  and  bounded 
again  by  thriving  woods  ;  fair  too  Allestree  Hall,  looking 
forth  with  a  smile  so  cheerful  on  th«  beauty  of  its  own  pros- 
pect. And  sacred  is  the  memory  of  the  fine  old  gentleman, 
its  late  owner,  Mr.  William  Evans,  and  his  kind-hearted 
life-mate.  Though  seen  no  more  where  they  were  known  so 
long  and  well,  may  not  their  spirits,  even  yet,  be  sometimes 
happily  haunting  a  place  which  their  lives  while  in  it  made 
"a  little  heaven  below?"  But,  resuming  our  survey,  let  us 
look  still  further,  in  a  line  almost  direct,  over  the  lakelet 
before  us.  Down  there,  in  the  valley,  how  prettily  over  the 
trees  peeps  Duffield  spire !  From  the  heights  over  Milford 
Tunnel  looks  far  abroad  yon  tall  Tower — its  use  not  easily 
known  ;  while  Crich  Stand  afar,  like  a  full-stop  to  some  fair 
passage  we  love  to  read  and  ponder  over,  puts  a  period  to 
the  scene. 

Passing  hence,  we  come  in  about  another  mile  to  a  spot 
which  one  feels  ought  to  be  distinguished,  at  least  in  local 
history,  it  has  such  an  air  of  eld.  A  forest-like  scattering  of 
ancient  oaks  about  the  fields ;  some  long  terraces  near,  which 
time  and  the  plough  have  not  quite  obliterated;  and  the 
name  of  Burley  which,  wherever  occurring,  as  it  often  is  in 
broad  England,  always  bespeaks  a  place  of  note  and  interest 
— all  make  one  think  this  must  be  the  site  of  some  forgotten 
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park  and  mansion  of  the  olden  time.  And  looking  up  to- 
wards the  village  of  Quarndon,  of  healthy  fame,  is  seen  a 
high  green  knoll,  crested  with  trees,  and  striking  the  mind 
as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  features  of  the  neighbourhood. 
But  it  is  rather  annoying  to  know  that  its  ancient  and  proper 
name  has  been  lost,  owing  to  some  foolish  people  of  the 
reign  of  George  the  Third  having  called  it  (from  an  event  in 
America  by  no  means  complimentary  to  England)  Bunker  s 
Hill ;  and  they  showed  similar  want  of  taste  in  reference  to 
some  of  the  significant  old  names  about  Matlock,  as  witness 
"  The  Heights  of  Abraham."  The  man  who  without  good 
reason  alters  an  old  name  which  may  perhaps  be  in  itself  a 
history,  is  almost  as  culpable  as  one  who  unjustly  "removes 
his  neighbour's  landmark/' 

We  read  that  Duffield  had  once  its  Castle  and  its  Forest; 
and  as  one  descends  into  the  valley  in  which  it  stands,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  feel  otherwise  than  extraordinarily  sensi- 
ble of  the  charm  of  rural  ease.  There  are  places  in  the  world 
that  seem  as  if  they  never  knew  a  holiday — as  if  they  had 
always  on  a  work-day  dress  and  would  not  feel  at  home  in  a 
Sunday  suit;  while  others  look  as  if  basking  in  a  perpetual 
sabbath — so  quiet,  well-to-do,  and  at  rest,  seems  everything 
about  them.  One  of  the  latter  appeared  Duffield  to  me  and 
my  friend,  that  afternoon ;  and  much  the  same,  for  that  matter, 
it  seems  to-day,  as  we  turn  our  glance  from  busy  Little  Eaton, 
over  the  meadows  to  the  village,  and  along  "the  Bank"  above 
it.  We  noted  then,  as  now,  the  villas  looking  down,  out  of 
the  rising  woods,  on  the  slow-flowing  river;  the  neat  old 
church,  which  has  since  been  restored;  the  Gothic-arched 
bridge,  and  solitary  angler  near  it — who  proved  to  be  Davies, 
the  historian  of  the  county ;  the  Hall  and  its  cedars,  where 
then  dwelt  Sir  Charles  Colvile;  the  genteel  family  houses 
alone:  the  clean,  broad  street ;  the  decent  rows  of  more  humble 
houses,  and  here  and  there  a  wayside  inn  or  rustic  cottage; 
with  the  calm  of  the  place  and  the  time  relieved  rather  than 
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broken  by  an  occasional  passing  coach  and  echoing  horn. 
The  only  material  difference  is  the  substitution  of  the  rail 
and  the  rushing  trains  for  the  old  coaches  and  their,  horns^ 
and  the  addition  of  a  few  villas  on  the  woody  upland — 
Edge-hill  Towers  rather  picturesquely  overlooking  the  rest. 
And  pleasant  still,  and  touched  everywhere  with  beauty,  is 
the  continuation  of  that  wooded  and  mansioned  descent,  by 
Mafceney,  to  Milford,  where  roaring  weirs  and  resounding  mills  ^ 
paragraph  the  entrance  to  far  different  scenes,  which  in  time 
to  come  may  rank  somewhat  proudly  among  the  memorials 
of  England's  national  development. 

To  me,  as  to  my  friend,  there  had  ever  been  a  touch  of 
romance  in  the  career  of  the  Arkwrights,  Strutts,  and  other 
families,  who  will  stand  in  a  relation  to  the  future  history  of 
manufactures  as  marked  and  characteristic  as  that  of  the 
Douglases  and  Percys  to  ancient  chivalry.  The  story  of  some 
of  these,  as  told  by  the  old  country-people  in  my  childhood, 
was  as  wonderful  as  a  fairy-tale,  not  the  less  striking  for  being 
true.  And  even  now,  as  we  pass  from  the  quiet  vale  just 
described  into  the  busy  scenes  of  their  earlier  achievements, 
the  history  of  the  Strutt  family  is  as  interesting  as  ever. 
Taking  its  rise,  as  it  did  some  generations  back,  in  that 
honest  sagacity,  perseverance  and  tact,  which  time  and  cir- 
cumstance required  in  the  men, — and  culminating,  as  we  have 
recently  seen  it,  in  the  peerage, — it  may  be  said  to  have  fur- 
nished a  new  device  to  the  national  shield,  without  defacing 
or  disturbing  there  a  single  emblem  of  the  past,  but  rather  let 
us  think,  adding  a  not  ungenial  prestige  to  its  olden  lustre 
and  renown. 

There  is  a  rich  little  wooded  slope  to  the  left,  terminating 
at  Milford  House,  which  we  presently  pass.  We  look  down 
for  a  short  time  from  the  bridge  on  the  foaming  waters  below, 
and  up  at  the  mass  of  factory  buildings,  divided  by  the  turn- 
pike road,  but  curiously  communicating  with  each  other  above 
by  a  covered  archway ;  and  then  we  hold  on  through  a  mile 
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of  beautiful  meadows  to  Belper.  Our  walk  there  at  the  time 
I  tell  you  of  was  in  the  calm  of  evening.  The  mills  had 
closed,  the  week  was  closing :  it  was  that  sweet  hour  which 
seems  to  feel  the  coming  of  the  Sabbath,  and  borrows  some- 
thing beforehand  of  its  happy  spirit.  The  work-people  about 
their  doors,  or  walking  along  the  road,  smiled  cheerily  with 
the  sense  of  liberty  and  rest ;  a  band  of  musicians  was  heard 
*,  somewhere  in  the  distance ;  the  sunshine  lay  with  softened 
lustre  on  the  heights  to  the  west,  and  lent  its  golden  glow 
to  the  river  winding  by  us;  and  even  men  who  had  far  to 
journey  that  night,  slackened  their  pace  and  lingered,  as 
loth  to  quit  so  lovely  a  scene. 

Anon  we  were  in  the  town;  and  as  it  was  market-night, 
the  inns,  shops,  and  streets,  were  all  astir  with  such  a  free 
and  easy,  rough  and  ready  sort  of  life,  as  presented  the  great- 
est contrast  possible  to  the  soothing  quiet  we  had  just  left. 
But  it  was  not  unpleasant;  and  after  taking  some  refresh- 
ment with  a  friend,  we  wandered  forth  to  see  what  could  be 
seen, — to  talk  of  old  times  and  new,  and  of  humanity  in  its 
many  mingling  hues  and  shades — of  John  o'Gaunt,  who  in  his 
day  made  the  place  his  haunt — of  the  swarthy  nailers,  for  which 
it  in  turn  was  noted — of  the  subsequent  planting  among  these 
of  spinners  and  stocking-makers,  and  the  coeval  rising  of  mills 
and  warehouses  and  family  mansions,  in  a  district  theretofore 
scantily  occupied  by  a  race  proverbially  unrefined,  but  now 
having  engrafted  upon  it  a  throng  of  people,  given  to  intel- 
lectual aspirations  and  acquainted  with  nobler  joys.  There 
was  certainly  no  likelihood  of  mistaking  Belper  for  a  perfect 
Utopia — too  many  rough  old  Derbyshire  elements  lingering 
about  it  for  that.  But  taken  altogether,  with  its  surrounding 
scenery,  industrial  history,  rising  intelligence,  and  spirit  of 
local  enterprise,  it  was  a  place  to  be  remembered  with  in- 
terest, and  seen  again  with  pleasure  as  we  see  it  now. 

The  town  and  mills  of  Belper  form  a  sort  of  break  between 
two  very  different  kinds  of  scenery.     Before  arriving  there  we 
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began  to  see  thorn  hedges  going  out  of  fashion,  and  stone 
walls  instead  dividing  some  of  the  upland  fields.  On  the 
north-west  side  of  the  town,  about  the  beautiful  domain  of 
Bridge  Hill,  there  is  still  a  luxuriance  of  vegetation  on  the 
hill-sides — abundance  of  trees  and  several  hedge-rows  mark- 
ing, with  their  pleasant  lines  and  dots  and  dashes,  the 
rich  and  spreading  pastures  up  to  "  the  edge  of  the  sky." 
Down  below,  too,  some  reservoirs  of  the  waters  of  the  Derwent, 
prettily  islanded,  and  reflecting  with  much  grace  and  vivid- 
ness the  objects  on  their  shores,  with  many  agreeable  features 
of  suburban  life,  cheer  the  departing  wayfarer  as  he  glances 
around  him.  Of  late  the  new  Cemetery  also,  and  its  two 
chapels  with  their  one  exceedingly  tasteful  little  spire  between 
them,  on  the  right  side  of  the  road,  affords  an  interesting 
though  pensive  counter-charm  to  the  scenery  over  the  river 
on  our  left.  But  as  we  look  further  forward,  the  landscape 
has  an  appearance  altogether  more  primitive  than  anything 
left  behind — the  hills  more  lofty — the  fields  almost  universally 
divided  by  grey  stone  walls-— and  the  whole  country  seeming 
as  if  only  just  emerged  from  a  state  of  comparative  wildness 
and  sterility  into  one  of  pastoral  beauty  and  productiveness. 

Presently  we  come  to  Dunge  Wood,  so  solacing  in  sultry 
weather  to  all  who  pass  this  way,  not  only  for  the  cool  shade 
it  gives  to  the  winding  road,  but  for  the  inviting  glades  and 
doughs,  and  the  lovely  abundance  of  vegetation  ascending, 
and  the  clear  though  tiny  rills  descending  its  steep  sides,  to 
the  drinking-troughs,  where  men  and  horses  sometimes  rest 
and  refresh  themselves  in  such  groups  as  tourists  and  artists 
love  to  see.  And  while  the  railway,  by  a  tunnel,  threads  the 
opposite  hill,  it  is  sweet  to  contemplate  the  quiet  meadow 
and  ghding  river,  down  on  our  left,  as  we  leave  the  wood,  and 
draw  towards  a  little  old  hamlet,  that  looks  across  the  narrow 
valley  on  the  first  rocky  index  to  the  picturesqueness  of  the 
Peak — a  few  low  tors  among  some  trees,  the  ivied  outposts 
of  Shining  CHfF.     The  Cliff,  on  our  passing  further  and  turn- 
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ing  under  the  arch  of  a  viaduct,  near  Ambergate,  looms  more 
loftily  on  the  eye,  as  we  have  already  described  it  from 
another  stand-point,  looking  down  in  semi-mountain  gran- 
deur on  the  rushing  waters  and  little  bridges,  waving  a  wel- 
come with  its  trees  and  flowers  of  all  hues  as  we  wend  along, 
and  giving  us  music  from  its  thousand  birds,  its  whispering 
leaves  and  murmuring  waters — the  road  we  tread,  and  the 
river  by  our  side,  winding  along  its  base ;  while  now  and 
then  we  catch  glimpses  of  spots  like  gleams  of  Fairyland, 
including  much  we  have  already  dwelt  upon  in  our  Day  at 
Crich,  but  as  novel  as  if  we  had  never  beheld  it  before, 
because  now  seen  in  a  different  aspect — from  below,  instead 
of  from  above. 

No  one  will  ever  leave  Whatstandwell  Bridge  without 
wishing  to  linger  there,  unless  drawn,  as  by  fascination,  up 
the  winding  road  towards  Alder wasley.  Yet  more  and  more 
enchanting  at  every  step,  grows  the  road  before  us.  In  my 
first  journey  this  way  my  walk  from  Belper  was  on  a  sunny 
sabbath  morning.  It  was  just  such  a  morning  as  Ebenezer 
ElUott  thought  of  when  he  said — 

"  Miles  Gordon  sleeps;  his  six  days'  labour  done, 
He  dreams  of  Sunday,  verdant  fields,  and  prayer: 
Oh,  rise  bless' d  morn  unclouded  !  let  thy  sun 
Shine  on  the  artizan — thy  purest  air 
Breathe  on  the  weary  labourer's  deep  despair. 
Poor  sons  of  toil !  I  grudge  them  not  the  breeze 
That  plays  with  sabbath  flowers,  the  clouds  that  play 
With  sabbath  winds,  the  hum  of  sabbath  bees, 
The  sabbath  walk,  the  skylark's  sabbath  lay. 
The  silent  sunshine  of  the  sabbath  day  ! " 

And  there  was  that  morning  an  accidental  figure  in  the 
landscape,  one  which  a  painter  might  have  longed  for  to 
give  a  finishing  touch  to  its  romantic  interest— such  a  one 
as  the  Corn  Law  Rhymer  would  have  liked  only  that  he 
might  denounce  it — but  with  which  I,  thinking  much  of  its 
pictorial  effect,  felt  very  delighted.     Just  imagine  for  yom*- 
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self  yon  woods  of  foliage  so  varied,  with  cotted  fields  be- 
tween; the  converging  hollows,  and  lofty  and  solitary  crags 
over-topped  with  pines;  and  here  below,  the  silent  canal, 
the  lapsing  river,  the  Httle  inn  and  hamlet,  the  well-arched 
bridge,  and  the  green  meadows  with  their  grazing  herds; — 
whilst  descending  as  rapidly  from  the  heights  as  would  be 
safe  only  with  a  horse  accustomed  to  such  a  country,  his 
accoutrements  glittering  in  the  morning  sunshine,  and  his 
whole  appearance  adding  unexpected  life  to  the  scene,  was 
one  of  the  local  cavalry,  in  uniform  and  well  mounted,  on 
the  way  to  join  his  troop  in  some  neighbouring  town. 

Nor  was  there  ever  wanting  some  figure  more  or  less  ap- 
propriate to  the  scenery  as  I  and  my  friend  still  journeyed  on. 
Sometimes  it  would  be  the  passing  of  a  coach ;  once  it  was 
the  mail,  the  red  coat  of  the  guard  harmonizing  so  well  with 
the  green  landscape,  till  he  vanished  from  view  at  a  far-off 
bend  in  the  road.  Now,  perhaps,  it  would  be  a  well-poised 
hawk,  hovering  in  mid-air,  on  cruelty  intent,  yet  often  in  its 
motions  as  graceful  as  free.  Sometimes  a  startled  colt  in  the 
meadow  would  bound  away,  and  then  return  and  approach  us, 
as  if  asking  our  approbation  of  his  frolic.  Anon  fluskered  from 
the  wood-side,  with  wild  screams,  a  pair  of  beautiful  jays,  or 
a  wild  dove  sought  its  cooing  mate  with  soft- waving  wings. 
Once  we  saw  a  lonely  farm,  about  half  a  mile  off  among  the 
hills,  where  was  a  little  gathering  of  religious  people  at  their 
morning  worship,  their  hymns,  mellowed  by  distance,  swelling 
sweetly  on  the  breeze.  Presently  a  ruddy  servant  boy  or 
girl,  carrying  a  tiny  bundle,  as  if  on  a  day's  leave  to  visit 
parents  or  friends,  would  give  us  a  modest  but  cheerful  look ; 
or  a  local  preacher,  like  Seth  Bede,  would  bid  us  good 
morning,  tell  us  how  fine  the  weather  was,  and  pass  on  as  if 
pleased  there  was  somebody  enjoying  such  sabbath  scenes 
and  sabbath  feelings  besides  himself. 

As  we  have  hinted  before,  there  are  some  districts  in  which 
human  industry  and  enterprise  may  do  much  for  men  without 
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very  materially  marring  the  works  of  nature.  Every  tasteful 
man,  of  course,  feels  disgusted  with  the  spirit  that,  for  the 
sake  of  a  little  pelf,  without  necessity,  destroys  a  picturesque 
object,  which  might  give  delight  to  thousands  from  age  to  age. 
No  words  can  express  the  indignation  one  feels  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  druidical  stones  on  Riber,  a  short  time  back,  merely 
because  they  "  lay  handy  "  for  some  trivial  use.  Yet  along- 
side the  road  we  are  travelling,  how  many  signs  are  there  of 
human  habitation  and  device  that  add  to  rather  than  diminish 
nature's  charms  !  I  speak  not  of  the  smelting  works  or  forges, 
sending  forth  smoke  and  fire — though  who  shall  find  fault 
even  with  Vulcan  for  choosing  a  picturesque  retreat  ?  But  who 
can  pass  by  this  outlet  from  the  great  Wirksworth  mining- 
drain,  where  the  water  gushes  so  freely  and  falls  foaming  into 
the  Derwent,  and  not  feel  it  an  appropriate  compensation  for 
the  lack  of  some  more  spontaneous  fountain  ?  As  we  pass  by 
these  quarries,  some  still  worked,  and  some  forsaken,  they 
awake  no  repugnance  in  the  tourist's  mind.  He  feels  tha.t 
such  works  belong  to  such  places— as  do  many  other  objects 
which  to  a  stranger  are  very  odd  and  mysterious,  but  all 
having  a  very  practical  signification  to  the  miners,  stone- 
gettersj  navigators,  or  railway  people,  who  contrived  or  use 
them,  and  of  whom  you  can  inquire  their  uses,  pretty  sure  of 
a  civil  answer. 

Well,  we  have  now  passed  the  little  Toll-house  and  the 
terminus  of  the  High-Peak  Railway,  where  it  descends  in 
an  incline,  like  a  parallel  couple  of  ladders  down  the  lofty 
hill  side,  to  the  Cromford  Canal — its  moving  wagons  making 
a  strange  clatter  and  awaking  wildly  the  surrounding  echoes. 
We  have  had  glimpses  of  Crich  Stand,  CM  House,  Wake- 
bridge  mines,  HoUoway  hamlet.  Lea  Hurst,  and  the  subsi- 
diary vale,  with  its  factories,  running  up  from  the  Derwent 
towards  Lea  and  Dethick;  and  at  length  we  begin  to  find 
ourselves  surrounded  by  a  sort  of  miniature  Switzerland,  in 
which  the  rushing  river,  the  majestic  hills,  the  hoary  rocks 
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and  hanging  woods,  with  rural  homes  peeping  out  on  every 
hand,  all  conspire  to  reward  the  gazer,  and  fill  his  soul  as 
with  some  lovely  dream.  And  the  life  of  the  people  naturally 
takes  more  or  less  its  hue  and  character  from  their  occupa- 
tions and  the  surrounding  objects.  See  you,  far  up  to  the 
right,  on  the  ridge  of  the  slope  ascending  towards  the  back 
of  Riber,  a  httle  dwelling— a  speck  in  space — yet  a  human 
Hnk  between  earth  and  sky  ?  Once,  as  I  was  wandering 
up  there  with  a  friend,  there  came  out  of  that  cottage  a 
little  boy.  He  was  going  to  a  spring  in  the  fields  for  water. 
We  asked  his  name.  He  replied — ■''  Feyther  call  me  Frank, 
but  mamma  call  me  Francois — Francois  Sills  is  my  name," 
added  he  with  some  vivacity,  after  a  pause.  "  Then  how 
came  you  here?"  we  asked.  He  informed  us,  in  reply, 
that  his  father,  an  Englishman,  went  to  work  on  the  con- 
struction of  a  railway  in  France,  where  meeting  with  his 
mother  they  were  married.  He  (the  little  boy)  was  born 
in  France,  after  which  they  all  came  to  England,  and  being 
employed  in  the  formation  of  the  railway  from  Ambergate 
to  Rowsley,  which  was  then  just  completed,  they  had  set- 
tled up  in  this  lonely  but  romantic  spot,  from  which  the 
little  fellow  had  to  go  down  daily  to  school  at  Cromford. 
Hence  it  was  that  his  language  was  an  extraordinary  ming- 
ling of  English  and  French,  most  amusingly  and  grotesque- 
ly, but  by  no  means  disagreeably,  spoken  with  a  Derbyshire 
twist !  If  ever  you  have  occasion  to  go  up  from  Lea  Works 
to  Horston  or  Riber,  strike  off  a  little  to  the  left,  and  look 
from  those  fields,  somewhat  below  that  cottage,  down  upon 
the  Yale  of  Cromford  and  Willersley — the  river,  the  bridge, 
the  rocks,  and  the  scenes  all  around.  There  are  not  many 
prettier  views  in  Derbyshire. 

Our  aim  now  must  be  to  go  by  the  end  of  Cromford  town, 
leaving  its  famous  mills  on  our  right,  and  following  the  turn- 
pike road  as  it  penetrates  the  Scarthing  Rocks  by  an  artificial 
gap,  when  Willersley  and  Matlock  Dale  break  suddenly  on 
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the  sight  with  startling  beauty  and  effect,  and  another  half- 
mile  or  so  brings  us,  with  increasing  wonder  and  joy  at  every 
step,  to  Matlock  Bath. 

There  are  many  ways  of  reaching  Matlock  from  Derby. 
To  those  who  can  enjoy  it  and  have  leisure,  I  should  recom- 
mend walking :  it  is  so  pleasant  to  linger  where  you  like,  or 
sometimes  wander  a  little  out  of  the  way  for  a  better  view. 
The  distance  is  but  seventeen  miles,  and  ought  to  be  done 
by  any  healthy  man  under  middle  age  in  a  day,  and  leave 
time  for  looking  about  him.  It  was  a  great  treat  when  our 
picturesque  old  friend  Burdett,  the  last  of  all  the  Derby  coach- 
men, drove  the  Manchester  mail,  to  ride  with  him  through  the 
whole  valley  to  Buxton,  and  return  next  day ;  but,  alas,  that 
fine  old  fellow's  occupation  is  gone,  and  there  is  no  regular 
conveyance  now  plying  on  the  turnpike  road,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware — unless 

"  The  village -carrier's  cart  appear, 
Whicli  comes  so  slow  it  seems  as  't  never  would  get  there." 

Still,  there  is  the  alternative  of  driving  your  own  carriage,  if 
you  have  one,  or  of  hiring.  Or  if  you  be  disposed  to  make 
up  a  party  for  a  pic-nic,  you  have  only  to  get  your  friends  to 
club  with  you  for  a  "  break,"  and  it  may  be  cheaply  done. 
But  if  you  have  not  the  means  for  that,  there  is  for  every  one 
the  "  express  "  or  the  "  parliamentary,"  and  frequently  during 
the  months  of  summer  and  autumn,  the  "  special "  train,  by 
which  you  may  go,  and  after  happily  spending  a  few  hours, 
return  the  same  evening.  Better  still,  if  you  can,  to  make 
Matlock  your  centre,  for  a  few  days  at  least,  wandering  forth 
at  your  pleasure.  Of  what  is  to  be  seen  while  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, we  shall  presently  have  more  to  tell. 


(l^Iia|}%  iht  Si^nvjih 


MATLOCK    DALE, 


rNCE  I  saw  a  hill,  in  Scotland,  belted  and  crowned 
by  the  four  seasons  in  one.  It  was  at  the  end  of 
October ;  and  its  base  was  all  brown,  red  and  golden, 
with  autumnal  ripeness  and  decay.  Summer,  with 
a  tint  less .  faded,  made  a  second  zone.  Spring-like 
greenness  still  girdled  it  above;  while  an  early  fall 
of  snow  had  already  given  it  the  white  coronal  of 
winter.  I  wish  it  were  possible  for  my  readers  to  see  Matlock 
in  all  the  seasons  at  once  with  equal  facility :  its  beauties 
have  such  different  aspects  in  each. 

We  come  in  early  spring  when  the  buds  are  just  bursting ; 
the  birds  are  beginning  to  build  and  sing ;  the  river  that  only 
whispers  in  one  place  gurgles  or  murmurs  in  another,  and 
shouts  further  on,  as  it  rushes  and  foams  down  the  weir,  then 
glides  quietly  away  to  bless  the  distant  valley ;  while  the  pulse 
of  hopefulness  is  quickened  by  every  sight  and  sound.  The 
special  trains  have  not  commenced  running,  and  the  visitors 
are  yet  few ;  so  that,  as  we  walk  from  Cromford,  there  is  an 
opportunity  for  quiet  admiration  of  rock  and  river  on  the 
right;  wooded  hill  and  grassy  slope  on  the  left;  the  Baths, 
Hotels,  Museums,  and  abundance  of  comfortable  Lodging- 
houses,  before  us ;  Lapidaries'  shops,  and  entrances  to  Petri- 
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fying-wells,  here  and  there ;  and,  as  if  just  to  give  a  finish  to 
the  scene,  the  neat  httle  Church  looking  down  on  the  river 


and  up  to  the  hills.  And  this  is  an  excellent  time  for  see- 
ing the  isolated  rocks  which  stand  out,  ever  and  anon,  among 
the  woods,  with  just  enough  of  green  about  them  to  give  relief 
to,  but  not  to  obscure,  their  fantastic  shapes—  many  of  them 
in  positions  so  curious,  that  you  cannot  but  wonder  how  they 
ever  managed  to  lodge  where  they  are  when  no  woods  were 
there,  instead  of  rolling  right  down  at  once  to  become  islets 
in  the  river's  bed. 

Or  we  come  in  the  luxuriance  of  sunmier,  when  the  hya- 
cinths and  cowslips  have  given  place  to  more  gaudy  flowers ; 
when  the  ferns  have  grown  into  palms,  and  the  tall  foxglove 
shakes  its  bells;  when  the  white  buildings,  in  strange  and 
diminutive  contrast  to  the  grand  and  broken  line  of  the  Hag 
Rocks,  here  stand  out  in  full  reHef,  or  somewhere  else  just 
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glint  forth  from  the  bowery  trees;  when  the  old  rook  caws 
lazily  as  it  sails  slowly  along  the  calm  sky  above,  while  the 
river,  skimmed  by  many  a  busy  swallow,  sends  up  its  pleasant 
voice  from  below— a  gentle  air  stealing  softly  through  the 
valley  the  while ;  the  whole  at  once  invigorating  and  sooth- 
ing the  wanderer  through  that  little  world  of  wonders,  and 
making  him  sometimes  feel  as  though  he  had  found  his  way 
into  Fairyland.  And  if  it  were  not  for  the  occasional  want 
of  taste  and  keeping,  in  some  of  the  contrivances  of  men  who 
have  too  much  studied  their  own  partial  convenience  instead 
of  the  general  harmony  of  the  scene,  there  is  nothing  one  has 
ever  read  of  Fairyland  that  might  not  here  have  been  rivalled. 
It  would  require  the  genius  of  a  John  Allen — its  own  tune- 
ful poet — to  describe  the  contrast  between  Matlock  Dale  as  it 
was  two  centuries  ago  and  is  now — to  picture  it  as  it  was  in 
its  original  wildness,  loneliness  and  beauty,  ere  artifice  had 
marred  in  the  slightest  what  Nature  had  so  well  accomplished. 
Gazing  from  the  regions  now  known  as  Upper  Wood  and 
Harp  Edge,  what  an  air  of  sublimity  and  eld  must  have 
rested  on  all  the  landscape  then  !  The  river,  here  tranquil 
and  smooth  as  glass,  with  its  noiseless  glide ;  anon,  as  "  blue 
and  arrowy"  and  loud  as  the  rushing  Rhone,  tor  reiterating 
to  tor,  and  hill  to  hill,  the  wild  echoings  of  its  many  voices  ! 
How  lovely  and  peaceful  when  sunshine  rested  on  the  ample 
slopes  of  Masson  and  green  Riber,  or  streaked  with  light  the 
grey  rocks  between  !  How  sublime  in  the  hour  of  storm  and 
tempest,  when  "  from  crag  to  crag  leapt  the  live  thunder,"  as 
if  Nature  were  commemorating  the  freak  by  which  she  first 
gave  such  picturesque  brokenness  to  the  whole  country, — 
dark  Stonnus  quietly  contemplating  the  fray  from  afar,  and 
the  High  Tor  not  less  imperturbably  raising  his  hoary  brow, 
and  daring  the  warlike  elements  to  come  on !  How  one 
would  like  to  have  been  contemporaneous,  were  it  but  for  a 
few  hours,  with  the  sensible  people  who  gave  such  significant 
names  to  the  different  places  and  objects  within  view, — de- 
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scribing  these  sombre  and  dreary  rocks  below  us  as  "  Dun- 
geon Tors  ;"  yon  rock  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  as  "  Wild- 
cat Tor,"  "Cromford,"  {i.e.  the  Ford  at  the  River's  Bend) 
beyond;  with  "Fox  Cloud"  more  distant  still;  while  the  name 
of  "  Matlock  "  itself  is  richly  descriptive  of  the  place — namely, 
the  Mead  (anciently,  Msedh*)  where  the  water  lingers,  or  forms 
a  "  loch,"  as  it  does  at  the  feet  of  the  curious  rocks  on  which 
stands  Matlock  old  Church  —  MedlocJc,  in  Lancashire,  being 
but  another  rendering  of  the  same  name ;  and  the  Medway, 
winding  among  the  hop-yards  of  Kent,  or  the  Meden  stretch- 
ing out  from  Pleasley  Vale  into  the  sylvan  plains  of  Notting- 
hamshire, being  names  of  very  similar  origin. 

Yet,  let  us  not  give  way  to  mere  lamentation  of  changes, 
but  enjoy  as  much  as  possible  the  charms  that  still  linger. 
Let  the  good  folks  who  have  poured  in  by  the  special  train 
commit  themselves  to  the  care  of  the 
I  guides.  Some  of  them  will  soon  be 
having  plenty  of  fun  at  Walker's  Ferry- 
boats, on  their  brief  voyage  to  the 
"Lover's  Walks;"  those  who  like  more 
grotesque  and  frolicsome  pastime,  may 
have  a  donkey  race  in  the  street,  or  a 
dance  to  the  strains  of  yon  happy  but 
half-witted  rustic,  who  is  swinging  his 
accordion  by  the  causeway-side.  Other 
groups,  more  fond  of  the  subhme  than 
the  ridiculous,  though  haply  not  averse  to  a  touch  of  either, 
will  find  it  on  their  way  to  the  different  caverns ;  while  you 
and  I  ramble  where  it  may  happen,  filling  our  minds  with 
little  landscape  pictures,  to  take  home  with  us  and  ponder 
over  in  future  days. 

But  we  will  borrow  the  poet's  license,  and  pass  at  once 
from  summer  to  autumn ;  and  let  us,  if  you  like,  go  back  a 

*  Meadow-grass,  after  hay-tin^e,  is  still  called  after-math. 
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little,  and  commence  our  imaginary  ramble — a  favourite  start 
at  any  time  with  me — from  the  Cromford  Railway  Station.  Is 
it  possible  to  fancy  anything  in  a  landscape  more  lovely  than 
this  bright  river,  as  it  comes  rippling  along  from  that  grace- 
fully arched  bridge ;  unless  it  be  the  scene  that  follows,  when 
the  bridge  is  reached,  and  Willersley  Castle,  on  its  knoll 
before  us,  looks  across  the  water  at  Scarthing  Tor — while 
all  that  is  not  rock  or  river,  green  slope  or  dun  peak,  patri- 
cian mansion  or  sacred  church,  work-building  appropriate  to 
the  neighbourhood,  or  rural  home,  is  filled  up  with  woods 
and  shrubberies,  or  scattered  trees  —  dark,  golden,  silvery, 
green,  or  russet — forming  exquisite  foils  to  the  hoary  cliffs 
and  ivied  crags,  and  as  we  look  around  us,  filling  the  soul 
with  an  extasy  that  some  one  has  called  "  silent  music." 
It  is  only  on  special  occasions,  or  by  permission,  that  stray 
passengers  are  allowed  to  pursue  the  river-side  path  up  from 
Cromford  Bridge  to  Scarthing  Nick ;  but  get  leave  if  you  can, 
that  from  the  towering  rocks  on  one  side,  and  the  mansioned 
slope  and  joyous  river  on  the  other,  you  may  feel  in  society 
at  once  with  sublimity  and  beauty ;  or  if  that  be  not  possible, 
linger  long  on  the  bridge  itself — this  quaint  lodge  and  the 
newly  restored  church  close  by — with  Nature's  own  poetry, 
her  music,  painting,  sculpture  and  fantastic  drapery,  all  har- 
monising well,  and  filling  you  with  a  love  of  all  creation  and 
praise  of  the  great  Creator. 

I  have  suggested  this  course,  because  naturally  —  and  I 
wish,  for  many  reasons,  it  were  allowed  always  to  be  so 
practically — it  is  through  the  beauties  of  Willersley  that  the 
contemplatist  can  be  most  fitly  inducted  to  those  of  Matlock 
Dale.  To  enter  the  Dale  by  any  other  way,  is  like  going 
into  a  cathedral  by  some  side-door  instead  of  the  true  porch. 
Yet,  if  we  must  go  by  Scarthing  Nick,  a  glance  at  what  is 
to  be  seen  by  the  way  of  Cromford  is  far  from  uninteresting — 
since  it  will  ever  be  a  place  famous  in  the  history  of  manu- 
factures, and  is  a  clean,  neat  and  healthy-looking  little  town. 
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In  its  course  from  Matlock  Bridge  to  that  of  Cromford,  the 
Derwent  has  many  graceful  windings  ;  and  every  bend  is 
through  very  different  scenery.  Soon  after  leaving  Cromford 
by  the  artificial  cleft  made  through  the  rocks  for  the  turnpike, 
we  make  pleasant  acquaintance  with  it  as  it  comes  rushing 
along,  nothing  but  a  low  wall  and  a  little  verdure  being  be- 
tween its  waters  and  the  road;  and  while  leaning  over  the 
wall  we  get  a  view  of  Willersley  and  its  meadowy  slope,  with 
the  rocks  in  front,  exactly  the  converse  of  that  we  had  from 
the  bridge,  and  scarcely  less  charming. 

Presently,  with  wooded  and  cragged  Harp  Edge  rising  high 
on  our  left,  we  come  to  a  place  of  worship  called  Glenorchy 
Chapel,  its  neat  brick  manse  and  shrubbery  hard  by,  and 
Masson  Mills,  with  their  large  foaming  weir,  suddenly  bursting 
on  the  eye  and  ear  together, — grey  old  rocks,  like  the  ruins 
of  a  mighty  castle,  in  the  back-ground,  and  (if  it  should  hap- 
pen to  be  £v  first  visit )  a  most  excited  feeling  of  wonder  com- 
ing upon  us  as  to  what,  with  such  a  curious  initiation,  may 
next  steal  into  view. 

A  neat  and  cleanly,  if  not  very  large  inn,  the  Rutland 
Arms — a  house  dear  to  me  for  some  pleasant  associations 
with  days  that  are  gone  to  return  no  more — and  a  number  of 
miscellaneous  homes,  chiefly  rustic,  are  on  our  left  ;  on  our 
right  the  old  familiar  paper  mill  ;  a  toll-house  in  front,  and 
the  mansion  of  Mr.  Clarke,  a  local  magistrate,  looking  abroad 
from  its  most  exquisite  site,  above  :  these  are  shortly  passed, 
and  a  few  more  steps  bring  us  to  a  scene  of  which  I  have 
elsewhere  said— "When  Nature  had  completed  Switzerland, 
there  was  left  one  beautiful  fragment  for  which  she  had  no 
further  use  in  that  country;  so  she  set  it  in  Derbyshire,  amid 
a  framework  of  romantic  hills,  and  in  time  it  came  to  be 
called  the  Gem  of  the  Peak :  that  gem  is  Matlock.'* 

As  I  am  not  writing  a  Directory,  it  is  not  required  that  I 
should  specify  all  the  accommodations  and  comforts  for  in- 
vaUds,  loungers,  tourists,  or  visitors  of  an  hour,  at  Matlock 
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Bath.  Perhaps  there  are  few  places  where  the  outward  index 
is  better  justified  within.  Amongst  the  hotels,  which  however 
are  not  hotels  merely  but  most  comfortable  boarding-houses, 
the  New  Bath,  (Ivatts  and  Jordan's,)  Walker's,  the  Temple, 
and  Hodgkinson's,  take  the  lead.  The  Rutland  Arms  we 
ha^e  already  mentioned.  From  any  of  these,  very  romantic 
and  pleasing  views  of  the  adjacent  scenery  may  be  taken  as 
you  sit  quietly  in  your  room.  The  same  may  be  said  of  a 
great  number  of  quiet  villa  and  cottage  lodgings— not  forget- 
ting special  mention  of  Mr.  Broadfoot's— ^Ae  Villa  par  excel- 
lence— which  can  reckon  on  being  the  oldest  residence  of  any 
pretension  in  the  place.  The  Old  Bath,  famed  for  more  than 
a  century,  is,  at  the  time  I  am  writing,  closed,  but  perhaps 
not  for  long.  In  a  house  attached  to  it  dwells  Dr.  Adam, 
who  has  one  of  the  most  interesting,  if  not  very  large,  private 
mineral  collections  of  any  gentleman  in  Derbyshire.  Ask  him 
to  let  you  see  it,  and  you  will  never  forget  either  it  or  its 
owner's  courtesy. 

Nor  shall  I  enter  here  into  a  minute  description  of  the 
Baths  themselves — the  Old  Bath,  the  New  Bath,  and  the 
Fountain;  nor  of  the  great  Caverns — the  "Cumberland," 
the  "Devonshire,"  the  "Rutland,"  and  the  "High  Tor 
Grotto  " — all  of  which  have  been  so  often  and  so  fully  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Adam,  and  by  many  pre-Adamite  and  subse- 
quent writers,  and  about  which  you  can  learn  everything  you 
need  on  the  spot.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  "  Petrifying 
Wells,"  where  you  can  find  everything  turned  into  stone  that 
whim  or  fancy  might  crave — from  a  bishop's  wig  and  a  broken 
lantern  to  a  linnet's  nest  and  eggs.  My  advice  in  a  word  is  to 
see  them  all,  if  you  have  time,  and  when  you  have  done  so, 
set  each  of  them  down  for  that  which  in  itself  is  worthy,  since 
each  of  them  has  some  special  interest  of  its  own.  Here  are 
lesser  inns  and  shops,  too,  in  abundance,  for  everything  you 
are  likely  to  need— most  conspicuous  of  all  "  the  Museums," 
for  the  exhibition  and  sale  of  spar- work  of  matchless  skill. 
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And  it  would  be  wrong  while  glancing  through  Matlock 
Dale,  not  to  speak,  in  general  terms  at  least,  of  the  increase  of 
private  residences,  several  of  which  are  very  picturesquely 
situated.  There  is  a  neat  and  modest  one  here,  by  the 
Fountain  Bath,  where  dwells  that  true  poet,  John  Allen,  a 
gentleman  whom  you  might  travel  far  to  find  surpassed,  either 
in  eye  or  ear,  for  what  is  beautiful  and  harmonious.  It  is  he 
who  singing  of  the  Derwent— and  he  might  be  almost  de- 
scribing it  from  his  own  window — says  that  it 

**  There  o'er  its  rocky  bed  foam-crested  flies, 
And  there,  entranced,  in  waveless  beauty  lies, 
And  forms  a  mirror,  trembling  in  the  breeze, 
Where  pendant  shadow  mocks  the  living  trees. 
Beneath  moist  Alder's  quivering  shade  it  creeps, 
"Where  pensive  Willow  dips  her  hair  and  weeps  ; 
And  gently  whispers  from  the  leafy  screen, 
Like  playful  childhood,  hiding  to  he  seenJ* 

Here  is  another  of  his  pictures  : — 

"  Mirror' d  within  the  dark  and  silent  river, 
Calmly  as  if  its  course  were  mark'd  for  ever, 
Still  as  the  snow-fall,  traceless  as  a  gleam. 
Yon  pleasure-freighted  boat  glides  down  the  stream." 

Again — 

"  Of  height  old  Masson  boasts  not — Peak  can  show 
Far  loftier  crests,  and  nobler  scenes  below> 
Yet  not  in  hills,  black,  rugged,  heathy,  bleak, 
Is  found  the  beauty  or  the  pride  of  Peak, 
But  in  his  vales,  where  Nature  sat  and  smiled, 
Tired  vnth  the  heaving s  of  her  mountains  wildJ^ 

And  while  we  look  abroad  upon  all  he  describes  from  Masson, 
how  thoroughly  can  we  sympathise  with  the  old  worthy  when 
he  says — 

"  Awe-breathing  Grandeur  sits  not  on  our  hills, 
No  avalanche  thunders,  and  no  glacier  chills  j 
Yet  are  they  noble  scenes,  wherever  trod, 
That  lead  the  thoughts,  and  lift  the  soul  to  God.'* 
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Let  US  imagine  ourselves  to  be  climbing  Masson  now,  — 
first  by  the  "  Zig-zag  Walk "  towards  yon  Prospect-tower, 
which  we  should  love  all  the  better  if  it  were  less  like  a  gigan- 
tic chimney  and  more  like  a  ruined  fortalice,  or  a  place  for 
devotion.  What  exquisite  pictures  do  we  get  as  we  glance 
back  from  each  rest  on  our  way,  of  the  little  spire  so  prettily 
pointing  up  from  below;  the  Baths,  Museums,  and  Hotels, 
reduced  by  distance  to  mere  vignettes  ;  the  long  and  finely 
broken  Hne  of  the  Hag  Tors  ;  and 

"The  hills,  wood- crown' d  or  dark — the  grassy  knolls — 
The  stream  which  now  unseen,  now  radiant,  rolls — 
The  village  homes  that  midst  the  foliage  breathe 
Their  smoke  light  curling." 

And  now  we  have  reached  the  tower,  whence  far  expands 

"  A  fair  and  varied  scene 
Of  golden  fields,  and  groves  of  massive  green, 
And  hills,  and  knolls,  and  streams  that  winding  run, 
And  tell  historic  tales  of  Babington ! 
There  Riber's  mount  recalls  the  Druid's  fame, 
Altar,  and  idol-rite,  and  blood-fed  flame  ; 
Mount  stretches  over  moor,  and  there  o'er  all, 
Faint  as  a  setting  cloud  at  daylight's  fall, 
Axe-edge  appears  ;  and  o'er  yon  champaign  wide, 
Once,  Potter,  waved  thy  Charnwood's  forest-pride  !  "* 

And  now  we  descend  from  the  tower,  and  find  our  way  by 
Mr.  Robert  Chadwick's  pleasant  rural  residence,  "  the  Lower 
Tower,"  into  Upper  Wood  Lane.  How  delightfully  steals  on 
the  eye  this  view  from  the  first  reach  above  the  West  Lodge  ! 
The  "  Heights  of  Abraham  "  with  their  varied  tint  of  foliage 
and  flower  are  on  our  left,  and  a  little  to  the  back,  while  we 
gaze ;  woods  of  every  possible  hue  are  below  us ;  fields  with 
grey  stone  walls  are  spread  out  beyond,  over  the  breast  of 
Riber ;  the  houses  at  Starkholmes,  old  and  rustic,  are  in  har- 
mony with  all  that  lies  about  them;  and  the  lands  beyond 

*  Lines  quoted  at  random  from  Allen' 3  ^^  Matlock.'^ 
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them  are  growing  grey  by  distance.  But  how  very  beautiful 
is  all  that  stretches  along,  between  us  and  Riber's  side,  of ^ 
woody  bank,  and  rock,  and  waving  pine,  or  of  river  and 
road,  and  collected  or  scattered  habitations,  with  their  little 
fields  and  gardens,  and  such  winding  foot-paths  as  Samuel 
Plumb  once  called  "  the  old  brown  lines  of  rural  liberty," 
but  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  sadly  interfered 
with  here.  Yet  more  interesting  still  grows  our  walk  as  we 
wander  along  the  straggling  lane,  where  fir-trees  on  one  side, 
and  thorns  on  the  other,  harmonise  well  with  the  old  walls 
so  mossy  and  grey,  as  we  draw  near  to  the  homely  yet 
picturesque  cottage  of  two  rooms,  over  the  door  of  which 
is  a  board  as  homely,  telling  us  that  it  is  the  dwelling  of 
"  Richard  Hallam,  Botanist."  And  any  painter  or  poet,  to 
say  nothing  of  botanists,  might,  if  it  were  not  a  breach  of  a 
holy  commandment,  covet  Richard  Hallam 's  tiny  house,  with 
its  little  garden  and  the  tall  trees  below ;  with  the  Hag  Tors 
beyond,  and  woods  and  fields  fading  away  in  the  distance 
beyond  these  again — where  old  lines  of  road,  winding  slowly 
off,  seem  to  vanish  at  last  into  the  very  sky,  somewhere  to  the 
right  of  Crich,  but  where,  the  rustic  in  the  lane,  of  whom  we 
inquire,  "  conna  exactly  guess." 

From  the  third  reach  in  the  lane,  we  see  the  High  Tor  and 
the  Heights  of  Abraham,  with  Tansley  Moor  beyond.  There 
is  a  lead-mine  just  below  us;  and  the  voices  of  the  village 
come  cheerily  up  the  hill.  Were  it  spring  instead  of  autumn, 
that  sound  would  be  sweetly  blended  with  the  songs  of  innu- 
merable birds,  as  we  passed  on  to  views  as  varied  and  more 
expansive  still.  How  delightful  to  me  has  sometimes  been 
the  melody  of  the  throstle  and  the  twitter  of  smaller  birds, 
from  yon  trees  so  festooned  with  mistletoe  and  ivy,  while 
lingering  here  ! 

And  now  we  come  to  a  sort  of  natural  platform  on  the  hill, 
the  seat  of  a  grey  old  hamlet— the  residence  perhaps  of  miners 
and  peasants  and  district  guides.     What  pretty  Uttle  pastures 
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are  these  at  hand  !  What  a  grand  view  of  the  whole  line  of 
rocks,  stretching  from  the  High  Tor  round  to  Willersley  ! 
The  fields  and  woods  further  on,  how  fair,  with  the  heights, 
and  "  stand,"  and  church,  and  village  of  Crich,  far-off  to  the 
right !  What  would  I  not  give  to  be  able  to  paint  a  scene 
like  this ! 

"  Oh  !  for  a  hand  to  sketch  the  beauteous  glen  ! 

But  Nature  laughs  at  pencil  and  at  pen. 

Who  that  has  never  trod  those  verdurous  rocks, 

That  rampart  v^hich  at  Time  and  Tempest  mocks  ; 

Who  has  not  look'd  into  the  stream  beneath, 

Dark,  and  to  vision,  motionless  as  death  ; 

Nor  view'd  the  cheerful  winding  vale's  extent. 

With  lawns  and  houses,  trees  and  spire  besprent — 

Nor  mark'd  (for  who  may,  undelighted,  see 

The  quiet  beauty  of  a  noble  tree  ?) 

Spread  in  the  grandeur  of  a  richer  clime, 

Thy  form — itself  a  grove — majestic  Lime  ! 

Nor  cast,  far  over  all,  admiring  eyes. 

Where  distant  heights,  and  wooded  summits  rise, 

Would  due  conception  of  their  beauty  gain. 

From  Turner's  pencil,  or  from  Wordsworth's  strain  ?" — Allen, 

Nor  is  Upper  Wood  Lane  the  only  walk  worthy  of  Masson- 
side.  There  is  one  leading  from  the  Prospect- tower  to  Bon- 
sall,  and  passing  such  sweet  little  bays  and  nooks,  command- 
ing too  such  lovely  views,  as  would  well  reward  a  much  greater 
amount  of  toil  than  is  required  to  gain  them.  Another  field- 
path  in  a  contrary  direction,  gives  a  fine  view  of  the  upper 
portion  of  the  High  Tor  and  the  scenes  thence  stretching  away 
to  the  north-east.  It  leads  to  Masson  Farm,  a  very  quiet  and 
rustic  place,  but  a  favorite  resort  in  his  later  years  of  Mr.  Price, 
a  tasteful  architect,  who  having  retired  from  his  vocation  came 
hither  occasionally  for  his  health  and  for  meditation,  till  his  life 
ebbed  away  at  last  amid  its  beauties  and  its  peace; — and  even 
now  I  could  name  an  original-minded  citizen  of  Derby,  who 
seldom  misses  an  opportunity  of  making  it  his  holiday -retreat. 
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There  is  a  continuation  of  the  road,  widening  as  it  goes  down, 
by  Colonel  Leacroft's  beautifully  seated  mansion,  towards  Mat- 
lock Bridge.  But  these  are  not  walks  for  the  crowd — only  for 
the  lone  loiterer,  or  for  couples  at  most,  of  such  as  have  a 
true  love  of  Nature  and  her  quiet  teachings.  Not  always  are 
the  most  noted  places,  even  in  a  noted  district,  the  spots 
likely  to  be  valued  the  most  by  thoughtful  and  genial  souls, 
who  rather  prefer 

"  To  climb  the  trackless  mountain  all  unseen," 

or  at  all  events  to  pursue  the  tracks  less  beaten.  But  we 
will  now  descend,  if  you  please,  and  pay  for  a  peep  at  "  The 
Dungeon  Tors,"*  by  the  way;  yet  I  like  not  the  spirit 
that  has  put  such  a  scene  under  lock  and  key.  There  is, 
unfortunately,  a  little  too  much  of  it  throughout  the  neigh- 
bourhood— often  driving  visitors  away  much  earlier  than  they 
would,  and  doing  in^the  end  no  great  good  to  anybody.  But 
let  us  not  be  too  censorious :  we  came  out  to  enjoy  ourselves. 
And  now,  after  looking  at  one  or  two  of  the  "  Petrifying 
Wells" — I  think  it  is  Smedley's  that  pleases  me  as  much  as 
any — let  us  pass  on  to  Walker's  Ferry-boats,  and  cross  over 
to  the  **  Lover's  Walks." 

If  the  hour  be  well  chosen,  and  Nature  in  one  of  her  calmer 
moods,  how  sweet  it  is  to  loiter  awhile  on  our  way,  near  the 
Church,  looking  down  on  the  here-silent  river,  then  up  at  those 
picturesque  and  mighty  tors,  half-mantled  in  verdure  that 
seems  ever  young,  while  they  are  ever  old  !  Thou  solemn 
blending  of  the  beautiful  and  sublime !  Say,  if  my  loved  one 
in  heaven  was  wont  sometimes  to  gaze  with  me  in  such  rap- 
ture here, — if  thou,  sweet  scene  of  earth,  canst  inspire  feelings 
that  long  not  to  die,  but  to  live  for  ever, — what,  must  be 
the  enjoyment  of  spirits  like  hers,  in  "  the  world  without  a 
grave  ! "     Sometimes  I  have  been  here  on  the  sabbath,  when 

*  Named  in  recent  times  "  The  Romantic  Rocks." 
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there  has  been  scarcely  a  human  being  on  the  road,  and 
hardly  a  sound  but  the  psalm  of  the  assembled  worshippers, 
swelling  and  faUing  on  the  ear  like  a  strain  from  a  better 
world . 

But  it  is  not  the  sabbath  now,  and  we  have  come  to 
Walker's  Ferry.  How  nicely  fits  the  scene  this  lapidary's 
little  workshop,  as  we  reach  the  opposite  bank.  We  linger 
here  but  for  a  short  time,  then  wend  our  upward  way.  Wil- 
lersley  Grounds  are  open  only  on  special  days,  and  on  one 
of  them  we  go  thither.  The  "  Lover's  Walks"  are  open  al- 
ways. They  wind  up  among  the  crags,  trees,  shrubs,  and 
flowers  of  the  Hag  Tors,  and  afford  now  and  then  the  most 
picturesque  sights  imaginable  of  all  that  side  of  the  river  from 
which  we  have  just  come.  Sometimes  they  lead  us  into  hid- 
den bowers,  but  not  for  long,  and  we  are  presently  startled  to 
find  ourselves  on  the  top  of  some  projecting  rock,  giving  us  a 
glimpse  of  half  the  beauty  of  the  Dale.  There  is  at  least  one 
point  commanding  a  panoramic  view  of  all  that  is  embraced 
between  Masson  and  Harp  Edge,  and  from  which  the  view  of 
Matlock  Bath  may  be  said  to  be  complete. 

And  we  wander  on,  from  point  to  point,  until  at  last  we 
come  to  one  of  the  most  interesting  views  of  the  High  Tor 
which  can  be  obtained.  I  do  not  say  the  most  interesting, 
because  every  aspect  of  that  magnificent  limestone-rock  has 
some  peculiar  charm  of  its  own.  Nor  is  it  altogether  indepen- 
dent of  the  sky  it  woos  for  its  various  characters.  Rising  to 
an  altitude  of  360  feet  from  the  bed  of  the  river,  belted  mid- 
way with  foliage  and  fern,  draped  here  and  there  with  braids 
of  ivy,  it  courts  acquaintance  with  all  weathers, — frowns  in 
one  and  smiles  in  another,  as  it  may  happen  to  be  in  shade  or 
shine, — and  whencesoever  viewed,  is  almost  always  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  objects  in  the  landscape,  making  its  own 
poet  say — 

"  Thou  standest  in  thy  greatness,  solemn  stone ! 
Kingly — not  solitary,  yet  alone." 
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Well,  thus  far,  we  have  glanced  at  Matlock  Dale  in  three 
of  the  seasons  ;  in  the  fresh  green  of  spring,  the  warm  flush 
of  summer,  and  the  golden  ripeness  of  autumn ;  but  great  in- 
justice should  we  be  doing,  both  to  it  and  ourselves,  were  we 
not  to  say  something  of  its  wild  winter  charms — when  every 
little  cascade  has  become  a  column  of  crystal — when  every 
waving  birch  and  spiral  larch  is  feathered  with  spotless  rime — 
when  the  evergreens  assert  their  prerogative  of  unfailing  fresh- 
ness amid  the  masses  of  rock  and  snow,  and  the  holly-berry's 
ruddy  glow  gladdens  the  season's  cheek.  Above  all,  how 
grand  and  enchanting  are  some  of  these  scenes  in  the  silent 
night — when  moon  and  stars  conspire  to  throw  over  nature 
their  soft  mantle  of  light, — when  lights  from  cottage  and 
mansion,  stars  of  domestic  life  and  comfort,  gleam  along  the 
hill-side  in  more  genial  reply  ;  and  the  river  pours  uninter- 
rupted through  the  valley  its  Christmas  hymn.  And  so, 
Matlock  Dale  !  though  we  could  not  see  all  seasons  upon 
thee  at  once,  we  have  tried,  in  fancy,  to  visit  thee  in  each, 
and  hope  to  pass  through  thee  again  on  many  a  pleasant 
morrow. 


Ck^tfiil  tk  c^ifk 
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VISITOR  at  Matlock  Bath,  having  climbed  the 
Heights  of  Abraham,  passed  along  Masson-side  to 
Upper  Wood,  descended  thence  to  the  Ferry,  and 
rambled  about  the  Lover's  Walks,  will,  if  he  has 
given  time  for  the  scenery  to  make  due  impression 
upon  him,  be  more  ready  for  quiet  repose  than  for 
much  further  exertion  that  day.  Let  us  imagine 
ourselves,  then,  to  have  rested  for  the  night,  and  to  be  ready 
for  another  excursion  in  the  morning.  Starting  from  one  of 
the  Hotels,  or  from  the  Museum  Parade,  we  soon  pass  the 
Railway  Station,  and  mark  the  train  just  threading  the  High 
Tor  with  its  long  trail  of  white  vapour  ;  and  we  linger  awhile, 
(for  who  could  help  it  ?)  in  "the  shadow  of  the  mighty  rock." 
Then  passing  on  we  find  that  though  the  interest  of  the  Dale 
may  be  said  to  culminate  at  the  Tor,  it  by  no  means  ends 
there.  Many  a  time  we  loiter  and  look  back — a  wise  thing  to 
do  occasionally,  whichever  way  we  may  happen  to  be  wending, 
the  converse  view  of  any  scene  being  often  as  fresh  and  pleas- 
ing to  the  eye  as  one  altogether  new.  Or,  better  yet,  we  can 
cross  over  from  the  "  the  Boat  House,"  and  going  up  by  this 
old  foot-path,  obtain  that  view,  almost  southern,  of  the  Tor, 
the  Heights  of  Abraham,  the  river  and  the  road  between,  and 
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the  line  of  rocks  and  hills  in  the  distance,  of  which  the  wood- 
cut below  may  give  some  faint  idea,  though  neither  pencil  nor 
pen,  nor  both  together,  can  do  adequate  justice  to  such  a 
prospect. 


It  would  be  possible  to  go  hence  over  green  and  sunny  pas- 
tures to  Matlock  Town  or  Starkholmes,  or  up  to  Riber's  top. 
But  let  us  rather  return  and  walk  along  the  turnpike  to  Mat- 
lock Bridge,  because  of  the  view  we  shall  thereby  obtain  of  the 
meadow  and  winding  water  from  which  the  place  takes  its 
name,  and  of  those  most  curiously  waved  and  striated  rocks, 
above  which  stands  the  venerable  old  parish  church;  while 
Matlock  Bank,  with  its  great  and  little  Hydropathic  Estab- 
lishments, its  tasteful  villas,  its  scattered  cottages,  and  as- 
pect altogether  sunny,  airy  and  inviting,  rises  far  up  before 
us  with  a  cheerful  smile. 

If  we  turn  a  little  aside  into  the  old  village — or  town,  as  it 
is  generally  called — we  shall  find  it  in  great  contrast  to  "  the 
Bath,"  from  which  we  have  just  come.  Down  near  the  river 
are  certainly  some  signs  of  modern  change — villas,  boarding- 
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houses,  shops,  and  the  Matlock-bridge  Railway-station.  But 
the  village  itself,  with  its  ancient  church,  almost  equally- 
ancient  houses,  and  aboriginal  race  of  inhabitants,  is  a  place 
altogether  so  different,  that  one  might  fancy  it  twenty  miles 
away  from  the  New  Bath  Hotel.  Yet  one  loves  to  linger  in 
such  places  and  among,  such  people,  awhile.  Manners  may 
be  homely,  but  genuine ;  life  may  be  slow,  but  earnest ;  the 
affections  may  have  but  little  fire,  yet  are  they  stedfast  and 
enduring,  in  such  places;  and  in  a  village  hke  old  Matlock, 
with  its  wakes,  its  fairs,  its  simple  customs,  its  ancient  tradi- 
tions "  of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field,"  in  mine  or 
in  cave,  on  cliff  and  in  quarry,  the  wanderer,  with  a  mind  for 
it,  may  fill  memory's  wallet  with  a  pretty  good  store  of  infor- 
mation during  a  few  hours'  stay,  and  feel  none  the  worse  for 
his  little  load  when  departing. 

And  we  now  follow  one  of  the  several  ways  from  the  village 
to  "  the  Bank."  Any  of  them  will  do,  so  far  as  the  pleasant 
views  they  afford  are  concerned.  Twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago, 
when  I  sometimes  wandered  here,  Matlock  Bank  was  a  place 
scarcely  noted  at  all,  but  now  it  is  acquiring — has  already 
acquired,  a  history.  I  thought  then  what  a  healthy  resort 
it  would  be  for  invalids,  and  had  a  notion  of  making  it  one. 
My  attention  during  one  visit  was  directed  to  a  little  un- 
occupied villa.  It  had  a  capital  position,  a  good  supply  of 
water,  and  a  most  lovely  prospect,  but  was  too  small  for  my 
purpose,  and  for  several  years  afterwards  I  was  far  away  from 
it  in  very  different  scenes.  In  the  meantime  a  gentleman 
whose  name  has  become  a  household  word,  Mr.  John  Smed- 
ley,  was  raised  up  to  do  great  works  in  Derbyshire.  Ex- 
tensively known  and  respected  as  a  successful  manufacturer — 
as  was  his  father  before  him — he  had  nothing  of  this  world's 
luxuries  to  covet,  except  good  nealth,  which  had  been  for  so 
long  a  time  withheld,  as  to  leave  him  at  length  in  all  but 
utter  despair.  In  a  state  of  mind  corresponding  pretty  much 
with  his  state  of  body,  he  resorted,  as  a  final  experiment. 
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to  the  Hydropathic  Estabhshment  of  Ben  Rhydding,  and  was 
restored.  This  gave  him  an  entirely  new  set  of  ideas  and 
impulses;  and  with  Mrs.  Smedley,  who  seems  to  have  been 
perfectly  united  with  him  in  all  his  plans,  he  resolved  thence- 
forth to  devote  a  large  portion  of  his  time,  his  mind,  and 
his  wealth,  to  the  promotion  of  Hydropathy,  and  to  the  stir- 
ring up  of  religious  feeling  throughout  the  district.  It  is 
not  my  duty  here  to  enquire  into  the  orthodoxy  or  hetero- 
doxy of  Mr.  Smedley's  views,  either  as  a  therapeutist  or  a 
theologian.  It  is  simply  the  recording  of  a  matter  of  fact, 
when  I  say  that  the  whole  neighbourhood  was  startled,  as  from 
a  long  lethargy,  when  it  saw  places  of  worship  rising  in  every 
direction  at  his  will  and  cost;  when  a  hospital  for  the  poor 
was  attached  to  his  factory  at  Lea  Bridge,  whilst  he  went 
from  place  to  place  preaching  to  crowded  audiences  under  a 
large  portable  tent ;  and  when,  last  of  all,  he  took  the  little 
villa  at  Matlock  Bank  to  which  I  had  given  the  go-by  but  a 
few  years  before,  and  added  to  it  gradually — until  now,  as  you 
there  see  it,  it  is  a  bulk  of  buildings  large  enough  for  a  castle, 
with  abundance  of  comforts  inside  if  not  much  grace  with- 
out, and  fitted  up  for  the  accommodation  of  a  great  number 
of  invalids  seeking  recovery  by  hydropathic  means. 

Nor  is  the  hydropathic  mode  of  treatment  confined  to  Mr. 
Smedley's  establishment.  Scattered  all  over  the  Bank  are 
other  places.  Down  at  the  very  bottom,  near  the  Bridge,  is 
that  of  Mr.  Cash,  a  respectable  surgeon.  Up  at  the  top  is 
that  of  Mr.  Frost,  an  experienced  and  kind-hearted  person, 
who  was  formerly  for  a  considerable  time  with  Mr.  Smedley. 
The  Messrs.  Davies,  homely  but  earnest  and  long-experienced 
men,  have  others  dotting  the  scene  here  and  there ;  nor  is  it 
improbable  that,  ere  this  chapter  is  before  the  public,  I  may, 
myself,  have  added  another  to  the  number,  to  be  conducted, 
with  mild  and  genial  aids,  on  a  plan  of  my  own.  Thus  the 
whole  region  has,  in  a  few  short  years,  grown  into  a  sort  of 
hydropathic  colony.     Nor  need  this  be  wondered  at,  con- 
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sidering  what  a  beautiful  region  it  is.  To  walk  or  sit  under 
cover  and  watch  all  changes  of  weather  in  so  wide  and 
picturesque  a  landscape,  over  which  every  passing  gleam  or 
cloud  throws  a  totally  different  character — to  contrast  the 
peaks  and  knolls  of  the  hills  with  the  pastoral  slopes  and 
winding  vales — to  mark  church  and  village  grey — scattered 
villas  smiling  cheerily  from  among  their  trees,  or  clustering 
hamlet  or  lonely  farm  remote — the  varying  phenomena  of  the 
seasons  and  the  arrival  of  fresh  company  every  day — must  be, 
themselves,  in  a  great  degree  restorative  to  many  a  poor  world- 
worn  invalid,  even  should  there  be  no  specific  curative  treat- 
ment at  all.  But  with  all  the  advantages  of  that  in  addition, 
what  wonder,  if  those  who  come  and  derive  benefit,  send 
others  to  swell  the  number  from  year  to  year  ? 

But  it  is  not  every  invalid  who  needs  to  be  confined  to  his 
bed  or  his  chair.  For,  to  the  patient  whose  newly-braced 
body  and  limbs  enable  him  to  make  a  brisk  excursion,  what  a 
treat  to  ascend  to  the  very  top  of  Riber  and  gaze  far,  far 
abroad,  and  down  upon  the  magnificent  panorama  of  hills,  and 
dales,  and  plains ;— to  visit  Riber  Hall  and  hamlet,  and  stroll 
away  in  that  direction  to  Lumsdale,  or  to  Dethick  and  Lea;  to 
go  some  day  over  Tansley  Moor,  as  far  as  Ashover,  or  to  the 
top  of  Spitewinter,  and  gain  a  view  of  all  the  vast  outstretch 
of  Scarsdale,  with  Bolsover,  Hardwick,  and  Alfreton  Hall  on 
its  distant  rim ; — or  to  run  down  by  Starkholmes  as  far  as 
Cromford  Bridge,  and  back  by  Matlock  Bath;  or,  as  good  if 
not  better  than  all  the  rest,  to  wander  away  for  a  mile  or  two 
along  the  upland  side,  and  look  down  on  bonny  Darley  Dale  I 

What  a  lovely  little  realm  to  loiter  in  is  Darley  Dale — 
Wordsworth's  Grasmere,  only  without  the  lake  I  Yet  does  it 
look  as  if  ages  ago  it  had  one— and  perhaps  it  had.  One 
can  easily  imagine  a  little  chain  of  such, — a  sort  of  Rydal  and 
Grasmere  and  Thirlmere  in  miniature,  when  Mat-ZocA  was 
really  a  loch  of  magnitude,  and  this  Dale  another,  with  Oaker 
Hill  for  a  sort  of  island — ere  Nature  divorced  the  High  Tor 
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and  the  opposite  Heights  to  make  a  deeper  outlet  for  the 
waters.  Fancy,  if  not  geology,  may  be  allowed  to  dally  with 
such  ideas,  and  perhaps,  after  all,  be  sometimes  almost  as 
correct  as  pedantic  science  itself,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the 
disputes  of  scientific  men  ! 

We  spoke  just  now  of  Oaker  Hill :  what  an  interesting 
feature  in  the  landscape  it  is,  with  its  beautiful  peak,  and  its 
coronal  of  trees — two  trees,  but  at  many  points  of  vision  so 
united  that  no  one  could  for  the  moment  imagine  them  two. 
There  is  a  tradition  associated  with  them  which  Wordsworth 
has  recorded  in  this  well-known  sonnet : — 

"  'Tis  said  that  to  the  brow  of  yon  fair  hill 
Two  Brothers  clomb,  and,  turning  face  from  face, 
Nor  one  look  more  exchanging,  grief  to  still 
Or  feed,  each  planted  on  that  lofty  place 
A  chosen  Tree ;  then,  eager  to  fulfil 
Their  courses,  like  two  new -bom  rivers,  they 
In  opposite  directions  urged  their  way 
Down  from  the  far-seen  mount.     No  blast  might  kill 
Or  blight  that  fond  memorial ; — the  trees  grew, 
And  now  entwine  their  arms ;  but  ne'er  again 
Embraced  those  Brothers  upon  earth's  wide  plain ; 
Nor  aught  of  mutual  joy  or  sorrow  knew 
Until  their  spirits  mingled  in  the  sea 
That  to  itself  takes  all,  Eternity." 

Darley  Church-yard,  too,  is  noted  all  England  over  for  its 
fine  old  Yew-tree,  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  standing ; 
the  Church  itself  is  worth  a  visit  for  its  many  antiquities ;  and 
many  a  surrounding  nook  and  hamlet,  subsidiary  dell  and 
quiet  lea,  allures  the  tourist  from  the  beaten  track.  York- 
shire has  its  Wensley  Dale — a  very  beautiful  valley.  But 
Derbyshire  has  its  Wensley  Dale  too,  descending  into  this  of 
Darley — and  a  sweet  little  retreat  of  Nature  and  of  Humanity 
you  will  find  it :  for  it  has  a  population  as  well  as  picturesque- 
ness,  but  only  thinly  scattered.     And  many  are  the  superior 
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mansions,  as  well  as  lone  cottages,  that  sun  or  seclude  them- 
selves in  this  rural  realm  ;  but  chiefly  on  the  west  of  the 
river  that  of  Stanton  Woodhouse,  a  favourite  retreat  of  the 
late  venerated  Buke  of  Rutland,  as  it  still  is  of  some  of  the 
members  of  his  family.  Not  so  much  for  the  political  allusion 
by  which  it  is  pointed,  as  for  its  fine  appreciance  of  nature 
and  old  Enghsh  feeling,  do  I  quote  Lord  John  Manners's 
graphic  description  of  the  scene  from  Stanton  Woodhouse, 
knowing  few  if  any  writers  with  more  true  perception  of  the 
spirit  breathing  in  a  pastoral  landscape  : — 

"  Up  Darley  Dale  the  wanton  wind 

In  careless  measure  sweeps, 
And  stirs  the  twinkling  Derwent's  tides. 

Its  shallows  and  its  deeps. 

"  Upon  the  breeze  the  hallow'd  sound 

Of  Sunday  bells  is  borne, — 
That  sound  which  ne'er  a  Christian  hears. 

And  hearing,  feels  forlorn. 

"  O'er  distant  Matlock's  lofty  Tor 

A  broken  rainbow  gleams, 
While  the  last  ray  of  parting  day 

Athwart  the  valley  streams. 

"  The  waving  woods  that  crown  the  banks 

'Bove  Chatsworth's  gorgeous  pile 
Repose  in  greenest  gloom,  nor  catch 

The  sun's  departing  smile. 

"  Across  the  wooded  knoll  trips  forth 

The  milkmaid  with  her  pail 
To  ease  the  burden'  d  cows,  that  wait 

Her  welcome  evening  hail. 

"  From  many  an  ancient  upland  grange. 

Wherein  old  English  feeling 
Still  lives  and  thrives,  in  faint  blue  wreaths 

The  smoke  is  skywards  stealing. 

"  The  simple  cheer  that  erst  sustain' d 

The  Patriarch  Seers  of  old, 
Still  in  these  pastoral  vallies  feeds 

A  race  of  ancient  mould. 
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"  And  should  fell  faction  rear  again 

Her  front  on  English,  ground, 
Here  will  the  latest  resting-place 

Of  loyalty  be  found." 

Once  on  my  lingering  among  these  scenes,  hospitality  im- 
personated invited  me  up  to  the  rural  seat  of  Cowley  —  a 
place  of  which  I  had  known  nothing  before,  but  where  I  was 
introduced  to  so  much  intelligence  and  taste,  and  to  such  a 
quiet  hour  of  unexpected  enjoyment,  as  will  not  easily  be  for- 
gotten.    It  was  one  of  those  momentary  halts  in  the  journey 
of  Hfe  that  sometimes  yield  more  pleasure  than  a  formal  visit ; 
and  should  this  brief  mention  of  it  ever  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  my  entertainers,  may  it  give  them  as  much  pleasure  as  their 
welcome  gave  me,  a  stranger  except  in  name,  on  that  calm 
autumnal  afternoon  !     My  last  ramble  up  there  was  in  the 
present  spring  of  1861.     I  had  been  looking  at  Darley  Hall, 
which  stood  empty,  giving  a  glance  towards  Twi-dale  (ridicu- 
lously corrupted  into  Toad-hole,)  and  more  than  a  glance  to- 
wards StonechfFe,  thinking  of  Mr.  Whitworth's  terrible  gun — 
for  it  is  in  this  very  scene,  so  peaceful  as  to  give  one  an  idea 
of  an  eternal  Sunday,  that  its  inventor  resides.     Then,  cross- 
ing the  river  by  Darley  Bridge,  striking  up  by  Cowley,  leaving 
Wass's  lead-mine  and  the  view  of  Winster  on  the  left,  and 
taking  the  right  side  of  the  hill  into  the  fields,  I  soon  found 
myself,  as  it  seemed,  pretty  "far  on  the  road  to  nowhere,"  a 
kind  of  truancy  it  is  sometimes  pleasant  to  indulge  in,  as  one 
is  almost  sure  by  it  to  find  out  something  fresh  and  interest- 
ing.    And  so  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  my  exploring  ten- 
dency was  at  last  rewarded,  by  bringing  me  to  a  place  called 
Savin  Hay,  a  lone  farm-house,  more  like  some  of  the  remote 
and  silent  spots  one  sees  in  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland 
than  anything  I  had  fallen  in  with  before  in  this  neighbour- 
hood— a  "mountain  nook,"  looked  down  upon  by  Stanton 
Woods  and  Birchover  Top,  with  a  wild  little  clough  and  stream 
below,  and  pastures  starred  by  myriads  upon  myriads  of  prim- 
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roses  and  daisies.  The  decent  old  farmer  was  quietly  at  work 
in  his  field,  and  cheerful  eyes  looked  out  from  the  homestead, 
where  there  was  perhaps  some  wonder  to  see  a  stranger  so 
far  astray.  A  scramble  across  the  clough,  up  to  Stanton 
Woods  and  Lees,  and  down  by  Stanton  Woodhouse  to  Rows- 
ley,  flushed  this  happy  stroll,  in  which  the  hours  of  boyhood 
seemed  to  have  come  back  again,  though  not  unmellowed  by 
more  mature  associatious — Stanton  Woodhouse,  for  several 
reasons,  awaking  memories  more  than  usually  pensive.  The 
throstle  and  many  a  bird  besides,  added  sweet  melody  to  the 
under-voice  of  hidden  waters,  as  evening  came  softly  down, 
and  "  forget-me-nots  "  were  the  flowers  it  seemed  moat  appro- 
priate to  bring  away. 
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GAIN  we  quit  Matlock  Bath — this  time  by  the  south 
— for  one  of  the  prettiest  rambles  in  England.  In 
a  previous  chapter  we  mentioned  Masson-mills,  the 
Rutland  Arms,  and  a  cluster  of  cottages.  Between 
those  cottages  and  Mr.  Newbold's  law-offices  ascends 
an  ancient  road — probably  as  ancient  as  any  in  the 
Peak,  and  in  its  days  as  useful.  It  then  goes  along 
Harp  Edge,  forming  a  fine  natural  gallery  there  ;  crosses  over 
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near  to  the  Corn-mill,  where  Cromford  ends  in  the  Bonsall- 
road,  and  where  it  has  been  somewhat  trespassed  upon  by 
private  interests;  and  resumes  its  course  through  the  fields 
towards  Middleton  and  Wirksworth.  At  present  we  follow 
it  only  to  the  other  side  of  Harp  Edge,  looking  down,  as 
we  go,  upon  Masson-mills,  the  foaming  weir.  Wild  Cat  Tor, 
Willersley  (which  may  be  truly  proud  of  being  seen  from 
this  walk),  S earthing-rocks  and  meadows,  the  bridge  and 
church  of  Cromford,  the  lovely  knolls  and  slopes  on  the  way 
to  Lea  and  Crich,  and  Crich-stand  and  church  closing  the 
distant  scene — the  Derwent  curving  beautifully  right  below 
us,  much  in  the  form  of  the  letter  U. 

Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  stop  this  road,  this  "  old 
line  of  rural  liberty,"  but  have  not  succeeded,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  they  will  never  be  renewed.  Independently  altogether 
of  the  exquisite  views  it  commands,  the  road  is  very  useful  to 
foot-passengers,  many  of  whom  on  their  way  to  work  would 
have  to  go  nearly  half  a  mile  round  if  it  were  stopped.  If  we 
are  to  be  conservative  of  one  right,  let  us  be  equally  so  of 
another.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  man  in  England  who 
would  go  farther  round  than  myself  to  avoid  an  injurious  tres- 
pass. I  bless  God  for  those  laws  and  customs  which  have 
prevented  estates  from  being  divided  and  subdivided,  as  they 
otherwise  might  have  been,  till  there  was  not  an  ample  park 
or  open  range  in  the  whole  island.  I  believe  that  one  of  our 
statesmen  was  greatly  misunderstood,  when  he  was  ridiculed 
for  the  noted  couplet  in  which  he  prayed  that  whatever  else 
might  perish  in  England,  ancient  rights  and  privileges  might 
remain.  Let  them  remain  :  but  let  this  be  remembered,  that 
property  never  more  safely  ensures  respect  for  its  own  rights 
than  when  it  sets  a  noble  example  of  respect  for  the  rights  of 
the  public.  An  old  foot-path  is  a  right  as  sacred  to  the  pub- 
lic as  is  the  soil  on  each  side  of  it  to  the  private  owners,  and 
ought  no  more  to  be  interrupted  or  unduly  narrowed  than  the 
land  to  be  invaded.     And  now  having  vindicated  our  "  right 
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of  way  "  let  us  use  it  on  our  ramble.  As  the  road  by  Harp 
Edge  winds  along,  almost  every  step  we  take  gives  us  such  a 
different  grouping  of  objects  as  not  only  to  startle  but  to  en- 
trance the  gazer — presenting  in  one  quarter  of  a  mile  a  greater 
variety  of  landscape  than  many  miles  would  give  in  the  most 
picturesque  neighbourhood  I  have  elsewhere  seen. 

Descending  the  other  side  of  the  Edge,  we  have  a  view  of 
the  Corn-mill,  with  its  mossy  wheel  and  dashing  water-fall; 
but  instead  of  passing  over  thither,  we  turn  to  the  right,  and 
by  a  Httle  inquiry  find  our  way  to  Bow  Lea-side.  This  Bow 
Lea — so  named  in  ancient  time  from  its  form — has  latterly 
been  most  illogically  corrupted  to  "  Ball-eye."  Had  it  been 
"  Eye-ball "  there  would  have  been  less  reason  for  criticism  : 
there  is  no  reason  whatever  in  calling  it  "  Ball-eye."  But 
never  mind  the  name ;  we  will  rest  upon  its  green  and  flowery 
pasture,  while  the  songs  of  birds  and  the  wild  bee's  hum  chime 
with  the  sweet  murmur  of  waters  coming  up  from  below ;  and 
with  a  landscape  so  lovely,  clothed  as  it  were  with  a  mantle  of 
peace — that  chain  of  bright  ponds  pouring  one  into  another, 
and  rocks  and  trees  forming  a  back-ground  so  romantic — let 
us  dream  that  we  are  lingering  a  little  on  our  way  to  paradise. 
The  most  conspicuous  rock  before  us  is  called  SUn  Tor — pos- 
sibly a  contraction  of  Slidden  Tor — a  name  its  appearance 
would  somewhat  justify.  Half-hidden  by  the  foliage  were  many 
romantic  crags  we  passed  on  Harp  Edge ;  and  yon  rocks  oppo- 
site might  be  fancied  the  petrified  surf  of  another  wild  wave  of 
such  scenery.  Old  lead-mines,  with  their  thatched  coes  and 
primitive  machinery,  abound  in  each  direction;  the  road  to 
Bonsall  winds  far  below  us  like  "a  mathematical  line,"  and 
just  by  crossing  the  heights  along  the  path  we  have  described, 
then  lingering  here,  the  wanderer  may  feel  himself  the  tenant 
of  a  little  world  apart,  which  he  would  be  loth  to  leave  but  for 
the  chance  of  some  day  coming  again,  —  perhaps  when  the 
tints  of  autumn  or  the  frost  of  winter  have  changed  without 
obliterating  the  quiet  beauty  of  all  around. 
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The  bridle-road  we  are  on  passes  away  by  a  group  of  yews, 
where  formerly  stood  a  dwelling  called  the  Hermitage,  and 
where  even  yet  are  some  remains  of  a  garden — a  scene  about 
which  linger  curious  traditions — but  we  descend  to  the  main 
road,  and  take  our  way  by  it  to  Bonsall,  passing  spots  that 
would  make  a  Londoner  feel  as  if  he  were  in  a  foreign  land. 
How  Swiss-like  this  little  wooden  erection  by  the  babbling 
stream !  Even  Simons's  old  fashioned  paper-mills  and  the 
other  works  we  pass  detract  little  or  nothing  from  the  wild 
and  primitive  air  of  the  vale;  while  the  mines  and  quarries 
considerably  add  to  it. 

And  now  we  arrive  at  Bonsall  Village — the  sign  of  "  The 
Pig  of  Lead,"  bearing  a  bald  picture  of  that  plain  but  ponder- 
ous article,  staring  us  in  the  face  as  we  enter.  It  is  a  very 
homely  house ;  but  we  have  often  had  good  and  sweet  refresh- 
ment there.  Bonsall  is  one  of  those  ancient  little  towns  that 
boast  of  "  once  "  having  had  a  market,  and  the  market-cross 
remains.  A  very  striking  and  picturesque  old  house  is  stand- 
ing near — no  doubt  a  place  of  some  note  in  days  gone  by  ; 
the  Church  is  a  pretty  object  with  its  tapering  spire ;  man- 
sions and  several  superior  cottages  smile  from  their  pleasant 
positions  as  we  wander  about ;  and  a  rivulet  flows  down  the 
street,  supplying  the  inhabitants  with  water  and  a  joke.  It 
is  said  that  a  rustic  from  Bonsall  being  once  sent  to  a  great 
house  in  London,  on  some  errand  requiring  a  special  messen- 
ger, the  servants  made  game  of  his  homely  appearance  and 
language,  asking  him  from  what  part  of  the  world  he  came ; 
on  which  he  replied,  with  an  affected  air  of  importance,  "from 
Bons-aZZ,"  laying  great  stress  upon  the  closing  syllable.  "Bons- 
alU  "  said  they,  "  where  is  that  ?  "  "  What !  "  he  responded 
— "  you,  so  clever  as  you  are,  and  have  never  heard  of  Bons- 
all  —  a  place  that  can  boast  of  a  hundred-and-fifty  marble 
bridges  !  "  Having  by  this  piece  of  fun  made  them  feel  suf- 
ficiently abashed  for  their  ignorance,  he  next  won  their  good- 
will and  respect  for  his  wit,  by  telling  them  of  the  stream  that 
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runs  down  the  street,  crossed  at  almost  every  house  by  a  door- 
step of  Derbyshire  marble — thus  forming  his  hundred-and-fifty 
marble  bridges ! 

Many  are  the  sweet  rural  nooks  and  pleasant  walks  about 
Bonsall ;  but  we  return  to  "  the  Pig  of  Lead  "  and  proceed 
up  the  Via  GeUia — so  called  from  the  Derbyshire  family  of 
Gell,  through  part  of  whose  ancient  estates  it  runs.  It  is 
many  a  year  since  I  first  traversed  the  Via  Gellia,  on  an  early 
summer  morn,  companion  of  kind,  impulsive  Dan  Shipley, 
who  volunteered  to  be  my  guide,  and  of  the  wild  rivulet  which 
runs  down  between  Middleton  Wood  and  Bonsall  Leas,  from 
Grange  Mill  and  Ryder  Point,  and  receives  a  beautiful  natu- 
ral waterfall  from  Dunsley -spring  by  the  way.  In  May  these 
haunts  abound  with  "  lilies  of  the  valley,"  which  people  come 
immense  distances  to  see.  In  autumn,  it  is  enriched  with 
abundance  of  wild-fruit  and  foHage  of  every  hue ;  and  in  win- 
ter with  frost-work  of  the  rarest  forms, — especially  at  the  cas- 
cade from  Dunsley-spring,  which  throws  off  "angel's  wings  " 
all  along  its  descent  from  the  brow  of  the  hill  to  the  little 
Swiss  cottage  at  its  foot, — for  "angel's  wings"  was  the  name 
my  little  friend,  WilUe  Pratt,  (now  dead,  poor  boy, )  bestowed 
on  them  one  cold  winter-day,  as  he  tried  to  sketch  me  the 
scene,  while  a  young  mountain-maiden  stood  by  and  applaud- 
ed his  effort  with  her  dark,  speaking  eyes. 

On  arriving  at  Ryder  Point  Toll-gate,  the  rambler,  if  he  has 
time,  may  stroll  on  towards  Grange  Mill,  turning  off  to  the 
marvellous  calcined  rocks,  and  cave,  and  curiously  hewn  chair, 
on  Brassington  Moor;  or  up,  through  a  beautifully  shaded 
lane,  to  Hop  ton  Hall  and  Carsington.  But  lacking  time  for 
that,  let  us  wind  up  this  steep  road  that  leads  to  Middleton- 
by-Wirksworth,  pausing  often  and  turning  to  ponder  on  the 
scenery  around.  What  bright  eyes  have  I  seen  gleaming — 
what  subdued  exclamations  heard — of  those  round  whom 
spread  the  wild  and  thrilling  prospect,  as  they  slowly  climbed 
this  winding  road !     How  throbs  my  soul  as  I  think  now  of 
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those  who  last  accompanied  me  there — two  of  my  friends,  one 
so  artistic,  the  other  so  psychological — and  above  all,  she  of 
whom  I  have  since  had  to  sing — 

The  Autumn  days  come  round  again  ; 
The  hedges  redden  in  the  lane  ; 
The  leaves  grow  golden  on  the  tree. 
And  golden  memories  glow  in  me. 

Yes,  Autumn  comes,  but  where  art  thou, 
Hy  loved  and  loving  Sarah,  now  ? 
'Tis  but  twelve  months  since  we  were  wed. 
And  three  months  they  have  call'd  thee  dead. 

Yet  dead  thou  seemest  not  to  me, 
But  living  still  in  all  I  see  : 
Ev'n  Nature  thy  dear  form  doth  take 
And  look  more  lovely  for  thy  sake  ! 

Yon  lake's  deep  blue,  that  mocks  the  sky, 
Hath  caught  expression  from  thine  eye, 
Where  oft  I  've  read  such  depth  of  love 
As  could  but  come  from  Heaven  above. 

Yon  hill  with  sunshine  on  its  brow 
Is  not  more  noble  than  wert  thou  ; 
Ajid  all  the  landscape  borrows  grace 
From  the  sweet  beauty  of  thy  face. 

And  in  those  sounds  so  soft  and  low, 
That  with  the  light  winds  come  and  go, 
It  makes  my  drooping  soul  rejoice 
To  hear  the  music  of  thy  voice. 

Whence,  too,  these  yearnings  of  the  heart. 
That  form  of  life  the  truest  part, 
But  that  thy  spirit  comes  to  mine, 
Ajid  upward  points  to  joys  divine  ? 

Much  beauty  have  I  seen  on  earth. 
And  much  have  known  of  human  worth. 
But  human  worth  to  me  hath  grown 
More  worthy,  since  I  thine  have  known. 

Then,  Sarah  dear,  die  not  to  me ! 
But  live  thou  still  in  all  I  see. 
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In  all  I  hear,  or  feel,  or  love, 
Around,  within,  below,  above — 

That  I  may  come,  in  that  bright  day 
When  all  things  false  have  pass'd  away. 
All  wrongs  forgiving  and  forgiven, 
To  be  with  Christ,  and  thee,  in  Heaven. 

And  now  we  have  gained  the  shoulder  of  the  hill,  let  us 
look  once  more  around  us  before  we  quit  the  scene.  Mine- 
hillocks,  almost  as  thick  as  mole-hills,  show  how  the  country- 
has  been  burrowed  for  lead  in  ages  past,  and  yet  are  the 
miners  burrowing  and  throwing  out  the  results  of  their  la- 
bours still.  The  Via  Gellia  winds  below,  and  many  a  road 
winds  down  into  it  from  the  uplands,  with  such  graceful  curves 
as  tell  how  even  roads  may  help  to  beautify  a  rugged  country. 
Yon  waterfall,  from  Dunsley-spring,  waves  white  and  brightly 
down  the  opposite  steep,  and  sends  its  voice  to  us  across  the 
deep  vale.  In  one  direction,  the  pastures  spread  away  so  far, 
as  to  make  us  feel,  while  they  fade  at  last  into  union  with  the 
sky,  the  meaning  of  those  familiar  words,  "the  wide,  wide 
world," — a  lone  farm  there,  somewhere  else  a  remnant  of  dusky 
moorland,  and  now  and  then  a  da.sh  of  woodland,  making  isles 
in  the  else  universal  green  of  the  landscape.  To  linger  here, 
but  for  one  new  brick  house,  would  be  like  living  in  times 
far  back,  there  is  something  at  once  "  so  old  and  yet  so  new  " 
about  the  scenery.  It  seems  as  if  the  pastures  could  only 
just  have  been  rescued  from  the  waste ;  yet  among  the  names 
of  places  are  Ibol,  Aldwark,  and  Grange,  bespeaking  British, 
Saxon,  and  Norman  occupation.  Nor  is  this  feeling  of  an- 
tiquity much  lessened  as  we  come  away  through  the  large 
village  of  Middleton,  with  its  rough-built  houses,  some  of  them 
in  ruins,  scattered  among  the  groove-hillocks  all  over  the  hill- 
side. As  the  birth-place  of  my  warm-hearted  mother,  a  chap- 
ter of  whose  romantic  history  is  embodied  in  "  The  Peak  and 
the  Plain,"  this  village  may  probably  have  faster  hold  of  my 
feehngs  than  it  otherwise  would ;  but  I  love  to  linger  among 
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its  grey  old  homes,  to  climb  its  steep  and  winding  lanes,  to 
talk  with  the  simple  people  about  their  ancient  traditions  and 
curious  mining  customs,  and  to  sympathise  with  their  regrets, 
their  humble  hopes  and  pleasures. 

"  Let  not  ambition  mock  their  useful  toil, 
Their  homely  joys  and  destiny  obscure, 
Nor  grandeur  hear  with  a  disdainful  smile 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor." 

I  can  remember  when  there  were  scarcely  half-a  dozen  trees 
in  all  this  place,  and  not  a  single  corn-patch  to  be  seen ;  and 
as  nearly  all  the  income  of  the  people  depended  on  the  scanty 
pasturage  and  their  irregular  **  gets  "  in  the  mines,  they  had 
necessarily  to  be  very  simple  and  frugal  in  their  lives.  Yet 
were  they  peculiarly  clean  in  their  habits,  honest  in  their 
dealings,  and  hospitable  to  a  degree  that  sometimes  tried  their 
humble  means  to  the  utmost  stretch.  But  the  times  have 
greatly  changed  even  here.  A  church,  several  chapels,  par- 
sonage, and  school,  with  here  and  there  a  house  of  a  superior 
cast,  gardens  made  the  most  of,  trees  waving  in  odd  places, 
and  now  and  then  a  small  corn-field,  have  changed  the  aspect 
of  the  whole  place  since  the  old  coach  from  Derby  went 
through  it,  and  across  the  deep  Via  Gellian  Valley,  to  Man- 
chester. How  the  coach  ever  got  at  all  across  such  a  rugged 
country,  is  a  mystery  it  would  require  our  skilful  old  friend 
Eurdett  to  unravel  —  yet  even  he,  though  one  of  the  best 
whips  in  England,  once  had  his  leg  broken  in  driving  on  a 
much  easier  road  since  made  through  the  Peak. 

From  Middleton  we  walk  to  Middle  Peak,  and  thence  look 
down  into  the  peaceful  valley  of  Wirksworth — the  town  clus- 
tering round  its  quaint  and  ancient  Church,  the  pastures, 
dotted  with  mines  and  rural  homes,  spreading  up  to  the  ham- 
let of  Bolehill  and  the  wooded  heights  of  Barrel  Edge,  (or 
Barrow-ledge — which  ought  it  to  be  ?)  Returning  thence,  we 
come  along  the  road  towards  Cromford — first  examining  the 
stupendous  rocks,  so  curiously  perforated  by  old  mines,  above 
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which  Middle  Peak  rises.  Or  we  ca.n,  if  you  prefer  it,  walk 
along  the  High  Peak  Railway,  until  we  come  to  the  foot  of 
the  Black  Rocks,  sometimes  called  collectively  Stonnus — a 
corruption  of  Stone-house.  This  mass  of  grit-stones,  viewed 
from  any  point,  is  very  impressive — dark,  ponderous  and  sub- 
lime. Some  of  its  component  blocks  are  like  the  hulls  of  large 
dismantled  ships ;  many  of  them  have  a  resemblance  to  other 
familiar  objects,  natural  or  artificial ;  the  highest  of  them  pro- 
ject the  furthest ;  and  the  whole  is  picturesquely  surmounted 
by  a  waving  plume  of  old  pine  trees.  We  climb  to  the  top, 
and  gain  one  of  the  finest  views  in  Derbyshire.  Rhodes,  in 
his  "  Peak  Scenery,"  seems  to  regard  it  as  the  finest.  That 
is  a  matter  of  taste ;  but,  without  doubt,  it  is  one  worth  going 
any  distance  to  see.  Rhodes  says  of  it — "  I  stood  on  the  top 
of  Stonnis — masses  of  rock  lay  scattered  at  my  feet — a  grove 
of  pines  waved  their  dark  branches  over  my  head — far  below, 
embosomed  in  an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  one  of  the  finest  land- 
scapes that  Nature  anywhere  presents  was  spread  before  me. 
The  habitations  of  men,  some  near,  and  others  far  apart,  were 
scattered  over  the  scene;  but  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
woods  and  rocks  of  Matlock  Dale,  the  windings  of  the  Der- 
went,  the  pine-crowned  Heights  of  Abraham,  and  the  proud 
hill  of  Masson,  they  were  all  forgotten  :  the  structures  of  man 
seemed  as  nothing  amidst  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the 
works  of  God." 

I  once  lodged  for  about  six  weeks  in  one  of  the  little  cot- 
tages in  the  fields  below ;  and  during  the  whole  of  that  time 
never  looked  up  in  fine  weather  without  seeing  somebody  on 
the  top  of  Stonnus  enjoying  Rhodes's  prospect.  But  there 
is  a  sort  of  little  Stonnus  below,  about  half  a  mile  nearer  to 
Cromford,  called  Fox  Cloud,  which  though  not  command- 
ing quite  so  wide  a  prospect,  seemed  to  me  to  have  one 
equally,  if  not  more  beautiful — looking  many  of  the  prettiest 
objects  of  the  landscape  in  the  face,  instead  of  frowning  down 
upon  their  heads.     Resting  there  and  musing,  the  scene  so 
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touched  me  on  some  occasions  that  I  could  not  help  rhyming 
about  it.  Here  is  the  commencement  of  one  of  those  little 
essays  :  — 

A    DAY-DREAM    ON    FOX-CLOUD; 

OR  THE  HISTORY  OF  A  LANDSCAPE. 

Warm  was  the  day  on  liigli  Fox- Cloud ; 

Bright  was  the  blue  sky  o'er  me  ; 
Behind  frown' d  Stonnus  dark  and  proud, 

And  Matlock  smiled  before  me. 
To  Willersley,  that,  like  a  queen, 

Her  summer  state  was  keeping. 
The  Derwent  came  from  valleys  green, 

And  at  her  feet  was  weeping. 

Bold  Masson  rear'd  his  royal  crown 

O'er  all  beside  to  heaven  ; — 
A  king  is  Masson,  looking  dowi; 

On  mountains  six  or  seven — 
Protecting  well  his  queen  below 

When  wintry  storms  have  found  him — 
His  girdle,  clouds  ;  his  turban,  snow  ; 

His  guards,  the  wild  rocks  round  him ! 

But  winter  lour'd  not  near  him  now : 

Its  chillness  all  forgetting. 
The  peasant  upon  Riber's  brow 

His  harvest- scythe  was  whetting  ; 
The  cottagers  on  Cromford  Moor — 

(So  named,  though  moor  no  longer, 
But  pasture  to  the  very  door) — 

Ne'er  felt  the  sunshine  stronger. 

Bonsall's  dim  spire  was  hid  in  green  ; 

E'en  Middleton,  so  hoary. 
It  bleakness  lost  in  that  warm  scene 

And  shared  the  summer's  glory ; — 
While  river-murmurings,  deep  below, 

With  woodland  breathings  blended  ; 
And  natural  music,  soft  and  slow, — 

A  summer  hymn, — ascended. 
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All,  all  was  summer  ronnd  me  there  : 

Ricli  suramer  blooms  were  peeping 
Among  tlie  verdure  everywhere, 

With,  fragrance  all  things  steeping ; 
Until  the  drowsed  and  sated  sense 

Its  charms  no  more  could  number, 
So  in  that  pleasant  exigence 

Eesign'd  itself  to  slumber. 

Now  it  will  happen  oft  that  when 
The  sense  is  most  suspended, 

The  spirit's  ever  wakeful  ken 
Will  farthest  be  extended  : 

'Twas  thus  that  mine,  as  there  I  lay- 
On  that  sweet  bed  of  heather. 

Went  back  through  many  a  bygone  day. 
And  brought  this  dream  together  : — 


The  morning  twilight  of  an  early  world — 

Darkness  before  it  ebbing  like  a  tide  ; 

Great  rocky  mountains  over  mountains  hurl'd, 

As  though  just  launching  on  the  prospect  wide. 

Then  poised  and  anchor' d  by  the  Almighty  Guide 

Where  most  for  use  and  beauty  they  might  rest ; 

While  waters  forth  began  to  gush  and  glide, 

And  vegetation  strove  to  weave  the  vest^] 

With  which,  in  length  of  time,  the  peopled  scene  was  drest: 

Thus,  hill  and  vale,  crag,  river,  wood  and  wild. 
In  contrast,  yet  in  harmony,  were  spread 
On  every  hand  below,  or  upward  piled, — 
Lessons  of  love,  and  reverence,  and  dread. 
By  man  through  long,  long  ages  to  be  read ; 
Till  fitted  for  that  bright  and  perfect  day 
When — every  need  for  types  material  fled — 
His  soul,  relit  by  a  diviner  ray. 
Itself  shall  symbolise  the  Lord  to  whom  we  pray. 

ERA   II. 

Hunter  and  warrior,  here  he  comes  !  a  form 
Brown' d  by  the  sun  and  batter'd  by  the  storm  ; 
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A  spear  his  weapon,  and  a  skin  his  vest ; 

His  home  a  cave,  hewn  in  the  mountain's  breast. 

His  mate,  more  melancholy  if  less  wild, 

Bearing  upon  her  back  their  unclad  child, 

Through  the  woods  gliding,  cautiously  and  slow, 

They  pick  the  scanty  fruitage  as  they  go. 

At  length  upon  the  river's  brink  they  part. 

For,  lo  !  his  eye  tracks  far  the  startled  hart, 

And  with  a  shout,  a  bound,  its  mazy  flight 

He  follows  fast,  and  keeps  it  still  in  sight. 

As  first  the  dale  they  scour,  then  climb  the  hill, 

'Neath  the  bright,  burning  noonday  panting  still  j 

And  on  the  morrow  he  returns  to  tell 

How  twilight  and  his  spear  together  fell 

Upon  his  prey,  remote,  by  some  lone  forest  well  J 

"While  robed  and  bearded,  on  his  rock  sublime, 
The  hoary  personation  of  old  Time, 
High-priest  of  Nature,  with  uplifted  hands 
To  invocate  her,  now  a  Druid  stands  ; 
As  o'er  the  wide  land,  gathering  as  they  go. 
His  votaries  meet  upon  the  plain  below ; 
And  while  his  fires  at  eventide  ascend, 
In  one  acclaim  their  countless  voices  blend, 
Then  wait  till  morning  from  the  horizon's  verge. 
Not  without  spiritual  meaning,  may  emerge — 
Eloquent  emblem  in  that  twilight  age 

Of  holy  tidings,  when  the  world's  new  mom. 
Shedding  its  beauty  over  history's  page, 

Should  past  and  future  with  its  rays  adorn  I 

ERA   TII. 

Next  with  his  signals  guiding  far 
Proud  legions  on  to  deeds  of  war. 
The  Roman,  see,  on  Riber^  standing 
And  all  the  country  thence  commanding ; 
While  Nature's  children  pass  away, 
And  leave  him  undisputed  sway ! 

The  hunter  hies  him  to  his  grot ; 
The  Druid  on  the  rock  is  not, 

*  There  are  still  Remaina  of  a  Roman  Station  on  Riber. 
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But  where  his  fires  were  wont  to  blaze 
Another  priest,  to  men-made  gods, 
In  other  language  prays. 

Yet,  once  again,  a  change — and  lo ! 
The  Roman  even  himself,  must  go  ; 
While  Dane  and  Saxon  scatter  wide 
Each  remnant  of  his  power  and  pride. 

EKA   IV. 

The  reign  of  Alfred — England's  greatest  king- 
Perhaps  her  only  one  worth  calling  great ! 
Is  it  not  beautiful  to  see  him  bring 
A  long-spoil'd  country  to  so  blest  a  state, 
That  tyranny,  and  want,  and  fear  forgot, 
Sweet  peace  and  piety  possess  the  cot ! 

The  peasant  in  the  valley  tills  the  soil, 
His  crop  from  all  marauding  feet  secure  ; 
The  miner  climbeth  to  his  upland  toil, 
Knowing  protection  for  his  treasure  sure ; 
The  maiden  milks,  the  mother  plies  her  wheel : 
How  could  they  else  than  blest  and  loyal  feel  ? 

Thou  grand  old  Monarch  !  Oak  o'  er  all  the  trees ! 

Thou  Alp  among  the  hills  of  history ! 

Proving  that,  spite  of  battle  and  of  breeze, 

Good  ruling  need  not  be  a  mystery. 

O,  that  mankind  could  only  learn  of  thee 

How  loyalty  is  one  with  liberty  ! 

Well— thus  far,  or  somewhat  farther,  I  had  got  with  my 
reverie,  musing  on  the  long  centuries  through  which  the  dis- 
trict flourished  much  as  Alfred  left  it— save  when  disturbed 
by  the  wars  of  the  Roses  and  the  Commonwealth,  in  which 
some  of  my  own  ancestors  had  won  and  lost.  And  then  I 
dreamed  of  the  changes  wrought  in  turn  by  Arkwright  and 
others — the  former  bringing  a  tribe  of  people  from  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  with  their  household  gods  and  some  of  their 
cattle,  to  settle  in  the  valley  below,  as  the  revolutions  of  his 
spindles  revolutionised  the  character  of  the  whole  neighbour- 
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hood.  I  thought  of  his  standing  one  day  watching  the  motion 
of  a  great  wheel,  and  saying  that  every  time  it  went  round  he 
was  a  guinea  richer;  and  of  his  meeting  some  objection  to 
his  family  on  the  score  of  its  want  of  antiquity,  by  quietly  and 
wittily  saying  that  "Noah  was  the  first  Ark-wright.'"  But  at 
this  stage  of  my  dream  the  shriek  of  the  railway  engine,  "  the 
horse  with  its  long  white  mane,"  as  it  came  up  the  valley  and 
shot  through  the  tunnel  on  its  way  to  Rowsley,  roused  me  to 
think  of  the  still  farther  progress  making  in  all  things,  and 
that  I,  too,  ought  to  be  doing  something  better  than  basking 
there,  in  such  busy  times,  spinning  idle  rhymes. 

The  walk  down  from  the  neighbourhood  of  these  rocks, 
through  a  succession  of  little  cottage-crofts,  to  Cromford,  is 
almost  as  delightful  as  the  view  from  their  top.  It  is  doubtful 
if  Willersley  Castle  is  anywhere  seen  more  in  harmony  with 
the  surrounding  country  than  from  some  of  the  pauses  on  this 
path — showing  the  good  judgment  with  which  Sir  Eichard 
Arkwright  removed  the  huge  rock  that  pre-occupied  its  site, 
to  give  it  a  position  at  once  distinguished  and  retired.  And 
any  one  wishing  for  an  idea  of  what  was  once  the  more  general 
character  of  this  region,  has  only  to  go  a  little  farther,  across 
the  Wirksworth-road,  to  find  himself  on  another  hill  as  rugged, 
as  barren,  and  as  clustered  over  with  groove-hillocks  as  this  is 
now  covered  with  luxuriant  herbage  and  cheered  with  pastoral 
life.  In  the  steep  mile  between  Cromford  and  Middleton  there 
must  be,  one  would  think,  at  least  a  thousand  such  relics  of 
olden  mineral  industry. 

But  to  me,  I  think,  about  the  most  picturesque  object  in  all 
this  landscape  was  my  eccentric  old  landlady — Jenny  Wild- 
goose — not  the  first  name  she  had  borne,  for  she  had  been 
thrice  married,  and  was  now  again  a  widow.  Poor  old  Jenny ! 
on  my  first  inquiring  for  her,  to  ask  about  the  lodgings,  she 
cried  out,  before  seeing  me,  "  Whu  wants  me  ?  "  A  stranger, 
I  answered,  wanting  lodgings.  **  Hech,  mon !  whu  are  ye  ? 
let's  hae  a  look  at  ye  ! ''     Well,  was  my  reply,  I*m  a  man  at 
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present  somewhat  lonely  in  the  world,  wanting  a  home,  and  a 
kind  old  mother  who  will  be  very  good  to  me,  and  accept  a 
little  kindness  in  return  :  dare  you  take  me  in  ?  "  Hech,  mon 
alive  !  I'm  ber  just  a  puir  lonely  old  body  mysen,  and  know 
what  it  is  both  to  want  kindness  and  gie  it  :  dun  ye  stay  out 
o'  neets,  and  come  home  drunk  ? ''  Oh,  no  !  there's  not 
much  danger  of  that,  for  I'm  there  or  thereabout  a  teetotal- 
ler :  what  are  your  terms  ?  "  Six  shiUings  a  week,  and  find 
yersen,  and  they're  two  o'th  nicest  rooms  i'  aw  Darbyshire  ; 
and  aw've  got  some  'oth'  nicest  picturs  in  em,  and  th'  best 
collection  o'  minerals  yo'n  e*er  seen;  an  aw'n  got  th'  front 
door  made  up  to  keep  awth'  beggars  and  riff-raff  out ;  an  th' 
finest  rose-tree  up  th'  house-end  y'n  ever  seen  ;  a  good  garden, 
an'  the  best  milk  frae  th'  nicest  cow  i'  aw'th  neighbourhood." 
And  I  soon  found  myself  in  a  room  with  a  floor  charged  with 
chronic  dampness  and  rheumatism ;  a  pile  of  mineral  speci- 
mens on  the  mantel-piece,  large  enough  for  a  museum,  but 
without  much  arrangement ;  pictures  on  the  walls  daubed  by 
a  former  lodger,  whom  she  described  as  one  of  the  greatest 
artists ;  a  bad  atmosphere  caused  by  the  permanent  closing  of 
the  door ;  and  in  the  sturdy  little  old  woman  herself  a  strong 
opinion  that  she  was  a  sort  of  duchess  out  of  place,  and  that 
she  was  descended  from  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  dis- 
tinguished famihes  in  Britain.  In  short,  everything  connected 
with  her,  immediately  or  remotely,  had  something  superlative 
about  it ;  and  she  was  wont  to  assert  with  great  confidence  and 
gravity  that,  if  she  "had  her  reets,"  she  would  be  a  person  of 
very  high  rank  arid  fortune,  and  "able  to  visit  Mrs.  Arkwright 
with  a  carriage  and  four."  According  to  her  own  account, 
her  maiden  name  was  Talbot;  she  was  born  at  Linhthgow, 
and  was  one  of  the  bonniest  lasses  in  Scotland ;  she  had  first, 
while  very  young,  married  a  man  from  Cromford,  a  soldier  in  a 
marching  regiment,  "one  o'  th'  finest  lads  that  were  ever  seen," 
and  had  gone  with  him  to  Ireland  where  they  staid  some  time. 
They  afterwards  came  to  reside  here,  among  his  native  scenes, 
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when  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  killed  by  the  machinery  in 
one  of  the  cotton  mills.  She  then  married  another  man,  who 
according  to  her  description  must  have  been  a  strange  com- 
pound of  Wesleyanism  and  worldliness,  with  whom  she  was 
very  unhappy,  but  of  whom,  and  of  the  people  who  had  tried 
to  reform  him,  she  had  learnt  abundance  of  religious  phrase- 
ology. He  in  turn  died,  and  then  she  was  married  to  a  very 
old  man  of  the  name  of  Wildgoose,  "  the  kindest  of  them  all," 
but  who  shortly  left  her,  as  I  then  found  her,  a  widow  once 
more.  "Hech,  mon  alive!  "  she  exclaimed,  "  I've  had  a  world 
o'  troubles — a  world  o'  troubles !  "  And  in  what,  I  asked, 
have  you  found  consolation  through  them  all  ?  "  Why,"  she 
replied  with  the  most  candid  tone  and  serious  look  imaginable, 
"  in  reading  th'  Bible  and  Scott's  and  Cooper's  novels  !  " 

I  staid  with  the  poor  old  woman  about  six  weeks,  occasion- 
ally rambling  out,  enjoying  the  scenery  and  some  of  the  home- 
ly but  intelligent  society  of  the  neighbourhood,  sometimes 
writing  and  getting  her — a  concession  of  which  she  made 
much  capital  and  interest  of  obHgation — to  let  me  ventilate 
the  room  by  opening  the  front  door,  for  she  seemed  to  have  a 
positive  horror  of  ventilation.  But  at  length  the  time  for  my 
departure  came,  nor  did  I  leave  that  old  cottage  by  "the 
Cloud,"  without  regret :  for,  whether  by  sunlight  or  moon- 
light, or  when  the  stars  alone  gave  dim  visibility  to  surround- 
ing objects,  it  was  certainly  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  I  had 
ever  dwelt  in ;  and  the  old  woman  said  that  I  should  never 
find  another  equal  to  it.  She  also  assured  me  on  parting, 
seventy  years  old  as  she  was,  that  she  should  yet  arrive  at 
her  proper  position  and  affluence,  and  would  then  be  very 
happy  to  allow  me  to  come  sometimes  as  a  visitor  !  Thank- 
ing her  for  her  condescension,  I  left  her — it  was  on  the  3rd  of 
August,  1849 — and  gave  her  at  parting  the  following  very 
simple  scrap  of  verse  : — 

"  Old  cottage  on  tlie  mountain's  breast — 
The  widow's  and  tlie  wanderer's  rest ! 
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Tlie  wanderer  leaves  thee  still  to  roam, 
The  widow  finds  thee  still  a  home. 
When  all  their  toils  and  cares  are  past, 
May  both  find  Heaven  their  home  at  last ! " 

Well — I  had  left  the  place  scarcely  more  than  three  months, 
when  a  young  and  friendly  acquaintance  with  whom  I  had 
had  many  a  kindly  joke  about  Jenny's  eccentricities  and 
pretensions,  wrote  me  that  she  was  really  expected  to  come 
immediately,  by  the  right  of  heirship,  to  immense  estates, 
which  would  place  her  in  the  very  position  to  which  she  had 
always  said  she  was  entitled  !  In  fact,  a  barrister  of  high 
standing,  who  had  been  consulted,  was  so  sanguine  as  to  offer 
her  a  handsome  sum  certain,  and  take  all  the  risk  of  conse- 
quences, if  she  would  give  up  the  rest  to  him.  But  this  she 
declined. 

A  few  years  afterwards  I  was  going  through  Cromford.  It 
was  on  the  day  of  a  great  horticultural  show  at  the  school- 
room, and  there  among  the  company  was  poor  Jenny.  We 
were  of  course  very  pleased  once  more  to  crack  a  joke  together, 
which  we  did  on  her  assuring  me,  in  her  old  exultant  tone, 
that  a  prize  had  just  been  awarded  to  her  for  "  some  of  the 
finest  parsley  in  England."  But  Jenny,  said  I,  have  you  got 
your  estates  yet  ?  "  Hech,  mon  alive  !  no,  not  quite  !  There's 
only  a  little  whipper-snapper  of  a  child,  a  weakly  thing  of 
about  nine  years  old,  between  me  and  possession ;  but  I  think 
he  wunna  live  long,  an'  then  I  shall  come  to  'em !  " 

Alas,  alas,  for  all  poor  Jenny's  hopes  !  A  few  years  more 
had  passed  away,  and  I  was  again  on  Fox  Cloud  with  my 
scientific  and  philanthrophic  friend.  Dr.  C.  T.  Pearce.  From 
the  Cloud-rocks  we  went  into  the  old  woman's  chamber,  and 
there  she  lay,  with  no  ambition  left,  but  calling  upon  the  name 
of  the  Great  Healer  of  us  all,  for  the  only  consolation  she 
could  now  hope  to  receive  in  a  lingering  death  by  cancer  in 
the  breast ; — while  "  the  little  boy  of  nine  years  old  "  had 
grown  up  to  promising  youth-hood,  with  every  prospect  of 
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enjoying  the  long-looked-for  estates.  Such,  and  others  still 
more  strange,  were  among  the  vicissitudes  of  Jenny  Talbot, 
the  soldier's  lassie  from  Linlithgow,  and  who  soon  after  that 
visit  breathed  her  last,  on  the  edge  of  Fox  Cloud.  Often,  while 
lodging  with  her,  I  told  her  that  some  day  I  should  write  her 
history,  when  her  general  reply  was  "  Hech  mon  alive  !  it's 
sae  wonderful,  if  it  wor  ber  aw  told,  it'  ud  mak  one  o'th'  finest 
bukes  as  ever  wa'  written ;  but  there's  mony  a  thing  in  it  I 
shanna  tell  you  !  " 


€lmpkt[  th^  ^^tJ^nllt. 


RIBER,    DETHICK,    AND    LEA. 


^HERE  are  parts  of  the  country  in  which,  as  you 
ramble  about  them,  you  cannot  but  feel  that  they 
possess  a  history.  This  is  especially  the  case  about 
Riber  Hill.  Righ-herg,  (in  modern  Enghsh,  Ridge- 
Hill,)  I  take  to  be  the  name  that  has  been  softened 
into  Riber.  But  long  before  the  Saxons  gave  it  that 
name,  the  British  Druid,  and  afterwards  the  Roman 
Cohort,  had  made  it  his  haunt  if  not  his  home.  In  the  me- 
mory of  many  still  living,  there  were  remains  of  a  druidical 
monument  upon  it,  and  traces  of  an  old  encampment  may  still 
be  descried.  My  intelligent  publisher  was  there  a  few  days 
prior  to  the  penning  of  this  chapter,  and  says — "  The  hamlet 
of  Riber,  with  its  grey  old  houses,  is  near  the  top  of  the  hill, 
and  commands  a  very  extensive  view.  The  Hall  is  a  fine  old 
Elizabethan  building — though  one  part  has  been  newly  roofed 
with  slate  instead  of  stone,  which  somewhat  impairs  its  har- 
mony. From  the  Cliff,  which  is  not  far  from  the  Hall,  a  mag- 
nificent prospect  spread  out  beneath  us,  and  stretched  far  into 
the  distance,  till  the  Peak  hills  seemed  to  blend  with  the 
northern  sky.  Tansley  Moor  was  on  our  right,  with  the  rift 
of  Lumsdale ;  Matlock  town  and  bridge,  and  the  Hydropathic 
Establishment  just  at  our  feet ;  the  winding  Derwent,  Darley 
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Dale  and  Oaker  Hill  beyond, — all  basking  in  the  clear  atmo- 
sphere, and  intersected  with  curving  hnes  of  white  roads  and 
picturesque  dottings  of  trees.  After  looking  in  vain  for  the 
*  Hurst  Stones,'  thinking  we  might  perchance  find  some  small 
relic  of  these  druidical  monuments,  and  resting  for  a  short 
time  at  the  foot  of  the  telegraphic  pole,  we  wended  down  to 
Starkholmes.  A  lad  from  Riber,  of  whom  we  made  inquiries, 
told  us  there  was  still  a  *druid's  chair'  in  somebody's  yard, 
and  that  *  there  had  been  a  druid's  table,  but  it  get  broke,' — 
which  was  all  the  information  he  could  give  about  the  Druid- 
stones  once  so  famous  on  Riber." 

Should  the  rambler  start  for  Dethick  and  Lea  from  Matlock 
Bank,  and  be  disposed  to  walk  the  whole  distance,  he  can 
scarcely  do  better  than  go  over  Riber,  and  down  the  road 
which  leaves  Horston  hamlet  on  his  right.  But  the  easiest,  as 
it  would  to  many  be  also  the  pleasantest  way  from  the  Bath, 
is  to  go  round  by  Cromford  Station  and  along  the  turnpike- 
road,  where  the  Derwent  winds  so  beautifully  by  its  side  for 
company,  and  the  wooded  and  cotted  hills  look  down  with  an 
air  so  magnificent  and  calm  as  to  fill  the  soul  with  wordless  ex- 
tasy.  Keeping  this  road  past  the  Hat-factory,  so  far  as  what 
is  called,  as  may  happen,  Lea-wood,  Lea-bridge,  or  Lea-works 
— every  name  being  equally  indicative  of  the  j^lace — you  can 
then  turn  off,  by  Mr.  Smedley's  mills  and  hydropathic  hos- 
pital for  Lea  village.  You  see  some  lead-works  on  one  side 
and  presently  an  old  school-house  on  the  other,  and  at  length 
come  to  an  ancient  corn-mill,  where  Lea  brook  crosses  the 
road — the  very  road  you  might  have  come  by  had  you  started 
by  Riber — and  a  sweeter  picture  for  a  painter,  should  it  be 
in  the  right  season  and  weather,  the  whole  ramble  could  not 
give  him  than  that  he  may  find  here.  How  clear  the  little 
mill-pool,  and  how  rural  the  mill  and  miller's  house  and  farm- 
yard !  How  finely  climbs  the  sunny  and  varied  wood  behind, 
and  how  picturesquely  rises  out  above  all  yon  ancient  tower  ! 
You  want  to  know  what  it  means,  for  you  feel  quite  uncertain 
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what  it  is,  till  told  that  it  is  the  tower  of  Dethick  Church — an 
object  which,  whatever  the  point  from  which  you  see  it,  can- 
not fail  to  be  interesting.  But  let  me  quote  again  some  of  the 
notes  of  my  photographic  friends,  taken  on  the  8th  of  April, 
1861:  — 

"It  is  clear,  bright  and  warm  in  the  sun,  the  roads  not  hav- 
ing had  time  to  get  dusty  after  the  late  long-continued  rains. 
The  country  is  beginning  to  show  signs  of  spring's  arrival ; 
blushing  anemonies  and  pale  primroses  abound  on  the  banks 
and  in  the  fields,  and  the  hedge-rows  and  trees  are  all  a-bud. 
*****  Took  the  upward  road  to  Lea,  which  was  pleasant 
and  well-remembered — finishing  off  at  Lea  village.  The  Me- 
thodist chapel  there,  backed  on  the  hill-side  by  a  beautiful 
wood,  is  a  very  pretty  object  in  the  landscape.  Learning 
from  a  country-lad  that  we  could  get  over  the  fields  to  Dethick 
by  a  nearer  and  prettier  walk  than  the  road,  we  passed  Mrs. 
Wasse's  house — its  architecture  in  harmony  with  that  of  the 
chapel — and  kept  our  upward  way  through  the  village,  by 
grey  and  irregularly-built  old  houses  and  cottages,  a  deep 
wooded  dell  on  our  left,  and  the  hill  on  our  right,  till  we  came 
to  the  Three  Horse-shoes,  a  suitable  sign  for  the  landlord,  who 
is  also  a  blacksmith;  but  why  he  did  not  have /owr  horse- 
shoes is  a  mystery.  Making  inquiries  about  the  Old  Hall  at 
Lea,  we  were  told  it  was  a  little  further  on,  and  now  divided 
into  two  houses,  and  that  it  is  about  300  years  old.  It  was 
not  this,  but  the  original  building  we  wanted,  and  found  it 
behind  the  Three  Horse-shoes, — a  much  older  erection  and 
now  inhabited  by  a  farmer.  I  should  imagine  the  part  re- 
maining to  be  the  chapel  of  the  old  Hall,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  re-built  in  1478.  A  very  aged  man  whom  we  saw 
there,  remembers  the  gothic  window — probably  the  east  cha- 
pel-window— bearing  that  date.  On  the  south  side  of  the  cot- 
tage is  a  gothic  window,  still  in  good  preservation.  ***** 
Retracing  our  steps,  we  descended  the  steep  little  valley  which 
divides  Lea  from  Dethick,  casting  longing  looks  on  many  bits 
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of  scenery  about  the  course  of  the  brook,  now  full  of  water. 
This  wooded  dell  will  be  a  delightful  retreat  in  another  month, 
when  the  tree-leaves  are  expanded  and  the  undergrowth  more 
developed.  Even  now,  the  primroses  and  wood-sorrel  enliven 
the  banks  with  their  dehcate  flowers ;  and  vigorous  bunches 
of  strong  leaves  show  where  to  expect  a  fine  crop  of  foxgloves 
in  due  time. 

"  Leaving  the  wood  behind  us,  and  continuing  our  ascent 
through  a  blooming  field,  Dethick  Church  before  us,  we  soon 

come  to  a  stand, 
*^  -"^^^  enchanted  by  the 

view  we  get  of 
the  grey  old  tow- 
er amongst  the 
branches  of  trees 
as  old,  or  older 
— for  the  church 
was  rebuilt  little 
more  than  three 
centuries  ago, 
and  who  can  say 
when  these  vene- 
rable trees  were 
planted  ?  There 
is  an  air  of  anti- 
quity about  this 
spot,  which  af- 
fects us  the  more 
powerfully  the 
nearer  we  ad- 
vance. We  enter 
the  graveless  church-yard — gravel  ess,  because  Dethick  is  but 
a  chapelry  to  Ashover — and  though  there  is  nothing  remark- 
able about  it  except  the  tower,  it  strongly  reminds  one,  with 
its  turret  at  the  south-east  corner,  of  the  bell-tower  in  the 
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lower  court  of  Haddon  Hall,  Over  the  west  door,  now  partly 
bricked  up  and  converted  into  a  window,  is  a  tablet  inscribed 
*  Anno  :  Verbi  Incarnati  1530,'  and  on  the  southern  wall  are 
sculptured  the  arms  of  the  Babingtons.  *  *  *  *  Descending 
some  stone  steps,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  farm-yard,  and  get  a 
very  picturesque  view  of  the  church-tower.  The  scenery  from 
this  place  is  most  delightful.  The  eye  after  looking  over  the 
ruined  walls,  the  last  vestiges  of  ancient  conventual  buildings, 
and  marking  the  noble  yew  of  many  centuries  down  the  ver- 
dant slope  below,  wanders  over  the  broad  expanse  of  Riber, 
then  follows,  over  the  woody  clough,  the  beautiful  valley  south- 
wards, away  to  the  dusky  eminence  of  Barrel-Edge  and  pine- 
crowned  Stonnus,  which  stands  in  bold  relief  against  the  clear 
blue  sky.  *  *  *  We  next  called  at  the  farm-house  by  the  east 
end  of  the  Church,  which  is  built  from  the  ruins  of  the  old 
Hall  of  the  Babingtons.  We  found  but  little  of  the  original 
building,  the  principal  part  being  the  kitchen  on  the  south 
side  of  the  house — the  enormous  fire-place,  with  its  roasting- 
jack,  being  worthy  of  observation.  We  took  a  view  of  this 
side  of  the  house  from  the  adjoining  field,  whence  we  could 
see  the  chimney  with  the  rusted  iron- work  and  pulleys  once 
connected  with  the  jack  inside.  This  and  the  entrance  to  the 
cellar,  on  the  other  side  and  detached  from  the  house,  com- 
pleted our  views.  The  cellar-doorway  is  a  very  elegant  relic, 
and  with  the  ivied  gable  above  it,  forms  the  little  picture  given 
further  on." 

Thus  much  I  have  quoted,  because  a  more  accurate  de- 
scription of  them  in  the  same  number  of  words  could  not  be 
given.  And  now  my  reader  asks  if  this  cellar  door-way  is 
the  most  perfect  index  remaining  of  the  once  important  man- 
sion of  so  historical  a  family.  It  is.  But  as  Cuvier  could 
infer  the  whole  organism  of  any  animal  from  a  single  bone, 
may  we  not  infer  something  of  the  magnitude  and  style  of  a 
mansion  that  could  boast  of  such  a  cellar  door- way  ?  And 
does  it  tell  us  of  nothing  more  than  architecture — nothing 
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of  ancient  chivalry  and  revelry  and  hospitality  without  bound, 
and  how  it  was  that  poor  Anthony  Babington,  in  his  enthu- 
siasm for  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  came  to  believe  that  he  could 
liberate  her,  and  then  raise  the  whole  country-side  in  her 
favour,  instead  of  letting  her  pine  in  the  neighbouring  towers  of 
Wingfield  Manor,  on  which  he  was  wont  so  often  to  gaze  from 
the  nearest  hills  ?  What  a  vision  of  the  warm  and  young  ad- 
venturer, his  companions  and  his  doings,  comes  upon  us,  as 
we  mark  these  mouldering  vestiges  !  How  one  fancies  their 
nightly  reconnoiterings,  their  secret  continental  missions,  their 
more  daring  social  meetings,  the  ripening  of  their  plot,  and 
their  final  betrayal  and  execution, — when,  though  unforgiven 
by  EHzabeth  after  his  ingenuous  confession  and  touching  plea 
for  mercy,  Babington  could  look  undauntedly  on  the  cutting 
up  of  Baillard,  while  the  rest  of  his  companions  turned  away 
in  terror,  and  then  give  himself  up  to  the  same  fate,  calling 
on  Jesus  alone  for  mercy  !  May  England  never  look  on  the 
like  again;  but  may  each  one  of  the  beautiful  homes  now 
rising  and  studding  this  lovely  land,  when  it  too,  in  its  turn, 
shall  fall  to  decay,  tell  Macaulay's  New  Zealander  as  he  comes 
to  take  a  sketch  of  its  last  vestiges,  tales  only  of  charity  and 
peace,  of  true  religion  and  household  love  ! 

Anything  but  tragic  has  been  the  career  of  some  of  the  no- 
tabilities of  this  region  already.  An  intelligent  friend  of  mine, 
barmaster  of  the  Crich  mineral  court,  whose  avocation  neces- 
sarily brings  him  in  contact  with  a  great  variety  of  character, 
and  who  is  fond  of  all  that  relates  to  this  picturesque  neigh- 
bourhood, can  entertain  one  by  the  hour  with  his  narrations 
-of  genial,  cheerful,  and  comic  incident.  It  is  quite  a  treat  to 
hear  him  describe  old  Billy  Bunting,  a  man  of  days  gone  by, 
who  besides  being  clerk  of  Dethick  Church,  went  about  to 
country  wakes  and  fairs  playing  a  pipe  and  fiddle.  He  tells 
with  great  glee  how  Billy  once  went  to  keep  alive  the  fun  at 
Ashover  feast,  and  how,  as  late  night  came  on,  fearful  that, 
from  the  crowd  of  strangers  in  the  public-house  where  he  was 
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staying,  he  might  not  be  able  without  timely  precaution  to 
secure  himself  a  bed,  he  stole  slyly  away  from  the  company 
and  locked  himself  in  one  of  the  bed-rooms.  Presently,  on 
some  of  them  coming  to  the  door  and  thrusting  and  knocking, 
he  demanded  in  loud  serio-comic  tones  who  were  there  and 
what  they  wanted.  **  Oh,"  said  they  "  of  course,  we  want  to 
come  to  bed."  But  there  is  no  room,  said  Billy,  making  as 
great  a  stir  as  possible.  "  Why,  who  have  you  got  inside  ?  " 
was  the  next  inquiry,     "  Who  ?  "  cried  he, 

"  The  clerk  o'  DetHck,  the  piper  o'  Lea, 

Old  England's  fiddler,  Billy  Bunting  and  me  !" 

On  which  the  applicants  went  away  quite  satisfied,  exclaiming 
that  they  were  sure  if  that  was  the  case  there  was  no  room  for 
them— a  joke  which  ever  after  made  Billy  more  famous  for 
his  wit  than  his  music. 


^U^iiiX  i\x^  (&i0h 
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SHORT  mile  from  Lea  is  Lea  Hurst,  a  spot  scarcely 
surpassed  for  the  natural  beauty  surrounding  it,  and 
with  which  the  name  of  JFlqren.ce  Nightingale  will 
be  associated  as  long  as  England  has  a  history;  for 
though  her  birth-place  was  Florence,  her  home  during 
great  part  of  her -life  has  been  here,  and  pilgrims 
from  many  a  clime  will  visit  it  in  after  ages  for  her 
sake.  It  is  at  a  point,  too,  so- very  easy  of  access  from  every 
quarter,  by  roads  passing  through  such  interesting  scenery,  as 
to  afford  a  manifold  attraction  to  the  tourist  and  the  devotee. 
Any  one  coming  up  from  the  North  of  England  by  the  Mid- 
land Railway  may  alight  at  Wingneld-station,  see  Wingfield 
Manor-ruins,  get  the  view  from  C rich-cliff  by  the  way,  and 
reach  Lea  Hurst  in  a  walk  of  not  more  than  four  and  a  half 
miles  by  a  very  good  road.  From  D^rby  it  may  be  gained 
easily  by  a  short  ascent  from  the  Whatstaiidwell-station ;  from 
Matlock  by  a  converse  ride  via  the  same  station;  or  a  four 
miles'  journey  by  the  road,  via  Cromford,  Lea  Wood,  and  Ne- 
ther Holloway.  Or  the  ramble  from  Matlock  Bridge  or  Bank, 
by  way  of  Riber  and  Dethick,  may  be  extended  to  it  with 
ease,  if  you  are  so  inclined.  For  myself,  I  love  to  go  up  from 
Whatstandwell,  either  by  Crich  Carr  or  by  that  romantic  and 
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lonely  pass  through  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  stupendous 
stone-quarries,  to  a  point  between  Cliff  House  and  the  Lead- 
mines,  taking  care  to  avoid  falling  into  any  of  the  disused 
shafts  by  the  way ;  then  walk  on  by  Wakebridge,  taking  a 
foot-path  there  is  along  the  fields  and  the  hill-top  towards 
Over  Holloway;  and  thence  look  down  over  the  Lea  Shaws, 
on  all  that  God  and  Nature  and  Art  have  done  to  gladden 
the  eye  with  a  landscape  that  rivets  the  soul,  and  causes  the 
gazer  only  one  regret— that  all  the  world  cannot  come  and  see 
it  with  him. 

It  is  but  a  few  weeks  since  (in  April,  1861,)  I  was  on  this 
walk,  with  Messrs.  Fowler  and  Wells,  the  celebrated  American 
phrenologists.  Mr.  Luke  AIsop  was  our  guide,  and  made 
every  part  of  the  view  more  interesting  by  associating  with  it 
some  touch  of  history  or  personal  incident,  or  of  geology  and 
mineralogy.  That  farm-house  we  had  just  passed  at  Wake- 
bridge  was  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  residence  of  a  distin- 
guished family  ;  beyond  it  were  small  old  groove-hillocks,  not 
unlike  petrified  flocks  of  sheep  on  the  bleak  hill-sides;  the 
more  imposing  machinery  of  modern  mining  was  near,  by  the 
side  of  a  little  mountain-brook ;  and  unique  and  strange  seemed 
all  that  eastward  scene,  culminating  at  C rich-stand  which  stood 
alone  in  the  cloudless  sky.  But  turning  from  this  to  the  west, 
what  a  magnificent  contrast  spread  itself  before  us !  Deep 
beneath  went  the  wooded  scaur,  crossed  mid- way  by  the  white 
line  of  the  turnpike-road,  and  finishing  only  where  the  canal 
and  the  river,  spanned  by  picturesque  bridges,  with  the  rail- 
way and  the  old  road,  run  side  by  side  for  several  miles, — 
Shining  Cliff  and  Alderwasley  Hall  beyond — the  latter  at  that 
time  awakening  some  touching  thoughts  from  the  fact  that  the 
chief  of  the  house  was  lying  dead  within.  Captain  Goodwin's 
pleasant  domain  of  Wigwell  lay  farther  off  to  the  west — Wirks- 
worth  Moor,  and  the  hills  above  Cromford  and  Matlock,  embo- 
soming Willersley  Castle,  more  westerly  still.  Harmoniously 
were  blended  masses  of  wood,  blue  water-gleams,  and  spots  of 
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pasture  of  lively  green.  Hollow  ay  hamlet,  with  its  sweet  old 
homes,  its  increase  of  new,  and  its  two  little  chapels,  was  rest- 
ing and  smiling  in  the  sabbath-sunshine,  to  the  right.  The 
flashing  waterfall,  far  dow^n  the  valley,  sent  up  its  voice  with 
the  river's  to  invite  our  notice  of  it  and  the  cupola  by  its  side ; 
while  the  lark  sent  down  its  music  from  on  high  to  win  our 
glance  from  earth  to  heaven,  if  so  be  one  might  find  such  a 
trembling  little  speck  in  space  as  that  which  could  thus  fill 
it  so  largely  with  song.  The  anemone,  primrose,  and  violet, 
nestled  among  the  moist  verdure  almost  close  at  our  feet ;  and 
Nature  itself  seemed  to  rejoice  that  it  could  yield  such  joy  to 
the  human  heart.  "But  what,''  said  our  American  friends,  "is 
that  lovely  place — that  gem  of  the  whole  landscape,  almost  di- 
rectly beneath  us — that  many  gabled  mansion  with  its  terraces 
and  green  lawns,  harmonising  with,  yet  unlike  everything  else 
we  can  see  ?"  "  Thaty'  answered  I,  "is  Lea  Hurst>  the  Der- 
byshire home  of  Florence  Nightingale ; " — and  I  shall  not  soon 
forget  the  emotion  with  which  they  continued  to  regard  it, 
taking  away  leaves  and  flowers,  and  even  bits  of  stone,  to 
treasure  across  the  wide  Atlantic  as  memorials  of  the  time  and 
scene. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  a  very  minute  description  of 
the  house  of  Lea  Hurst,  the  seat  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Nightingale,  it 
has  been  done  by  so  many  writers,  but  chiefly  by  that  ardent 
antiquary  and  litterateur,  Mr.  Lie  welly  nn  Jewitt,  who  in  his 
"  Stroll  to  Lea  Hurst,"  and  by  allusions  in  other  works,  has 
noted  pretty  nearly  every  particular.  He  says—"  The  Hall 
is  erected  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  is  most  enchantingly  situa- 
ted on  an  expansive  sloping  lawn  on  the  outer  edge  of  an  ex- 
tensive park,  and  is  surrounded  and  overhung  with  luxuriant 
trees.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  gables  at  its 
extremities  and  on  its  sides,  surmounted  with  hip-knobs,  with 
ball-terminations.  The  windows,  which  open  beneath  the 
many  gables,  are  square-headed,  with  dripstones  and  stone 
muHions,  and  the  general  contour  of  the  building  is  much 
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heightened  by  the  strongly-built  clustered  chimney  stacks 
which  rise  from  the  roofs.  At  the  extremities  of  the  build- 
ing, large  bay  windows  stand  out  into  the  grounds,  and  are 
terminated  with  balustrades  and  battlements.  The  Hall,  with 
its  out-offices,  gardens  and  shrubberies,  is  enclosed  from  the 
general  park  by  a  low  fence,  and  is  approached  by  a  gateway, 
whose  massive  posts  are  terminated  by  globes  of  stone." 

Imagine  such  a  building  in  such  a  spot,  with  a  landscape 
as  varied  as  landscape  well  could  be — Holloway,  a  populous 
but  very  clean  and  peaceful  hamlet,  near — farms  and  cottages 
scattered  broad-cast,  so  that  seclusion  without  solitude  seems 
everywhere  a  characteristic  feature — and  you  have  one  of  the 
scenes  amid  which  Florence  Nightingale  first  began  to  develop 
those  feehngs  that  sought  afterwards  a  more  active  field,  and 
made  her  name  a  cherished  word  in  almost  every  land.  I  well 
remember  her  in  days  gone  by,  visiting  the  cottages  of  the 
poor  whenever  illness  was  there,  and  doing  all  she  could  to 
soothe  and  bless  the  sufferers.  There  is  one  cottage  by  the 
road-side,  and  overlooking  a  good  part  of  the  Hurst  and  the 
scenery  beyond,  where,  long  before  she  became  known  to  the 
world,  a  poor  old  relative  of  mine,  a  chronic  invalid,  delighted 
in  nothing  so  much  as  talking  of  the  way  she  visited  and  made 
inquiries  about  her  without  fuss  or  unwelcome  freedom,  and 
when  any  of  the  poor  neighbours  got  hurt  in  the  quarries  or 
mines,  she  was  always  one  of  the  first  to  offer  them  genuine 
help  and  solace.  People  wise  in  their  generation,  instead  of  imi- 
tating her,  thought  her  rather  eccentric ;  but  the  wiser  people 
of  generations  to  come  will  pass  a  different  verdict,  and  think 
nursing  an  honourable  calling  for  her  sake — especially  after 
the  fame  she  at  length  gained  for  the  part  she  took  in  the 
Crimean  war;  since  good  nursing  was  getting  sadly  out  of 
fashion  in  many  quarters,  until  she  arose  and  gave  it  new 
prestige  by  her  heroic  example. 

Holloway  (commonly  contracted  into  Howy)  is  a  place  that 
the  wayfarer,  of  whatever  rank,  might  long  to  loiter  if  not  to 
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live  in,  a  great  portion  of  his  days ;  it  is  so  sunnily  situated, 
so  clean  and  quiet,  and  one  part  of  it  is  so  well  supplied  with 
pure  water  by  an  upland  rill.  When  first  I  knew  it  the  in- 
habitants were  but  few ;  but  Mr,  Sims  has  lately  made  such 
a  great  addition  to  the  number  of  habitations  for  working 
people,  and  it  is  so  convenient  to  Lea-mills  as  well  as  to  the 
quarries  and  mines,  that  there  is  no  wonder  it  should  be  grow- 
ing into  a  considerable  village.  There  was  something  very 
agreeable  to  me,  in  my  boyhood,  in  lingering  among  its  simple 
denizens  and  listening  to  their  traditions  and  passing  experi- 
ences— none  of  which,  however,  were  more  interesting  to  a 
psychologist  than  what  I  am  now  about  to  relate,  as  happen- 
ing to  a  person  still  living  there  in  Philip  Spencer's  cottage. 

Philip  and  his  first  wife,  Martha,  who  was  a  cousin  of  mine, 
having  no  children  of  their  own,  adopted  the  little  daughter  of 
a  young  woman  who  went  to  live  at  Derby.  The  child  called 
them  father  and  mother  as  soon  as  she  could  speak,  not  re- 
membering her  own  parents — not  even  her  mother.  While 
yet  very  young,  she  one  day  began  to  cry  out  that  there  was  a 
young  woman  looking  at  her,  and  wanting  to  come  to  her ;  and 
according  to  her  description  of  the  person  it  must  have  been 
her  mother.  As  no  one  else  saw  the  apparition,  and  the  child 
continued  for  more  than  half  an  hour  to  be  very  excited,  Philip 
took  her  out  of  the  house  to  that  of  a  neighbour ;  but  the 
apparition  kept  them  company,  talking  by  the  way.  They 
then  went  to  another  house,  where  it  accompanied  them  still, 
and  seemed  as  though  it  wanted  to  embrace  the  child ;  but  at 
last  vanished  in  the  direction  of  Derby — as  the  little  girl,  now  a 
young  woman,  describes  it — in  a  flash  of  fire,  Derby  is  about 
fourteen  miles  distant  from  Holloway,  and  as  in  that  day  there 
was  neither  railway  nor  telegraph,  communication  between 
them  was  much  slower  than  at  present.  As  soon,  however,  as 
it  was  possible  for  intelligence  to  come,  the  news  arrived  that 
the  poor  child's  mother  had  been  burnt  to  death ;  that  it  hap- 
pened about  the  time  when  it  saw  her  apparition;  and,  in 
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short,  that  she  was  sorrowing  and  crying  to  be  taken  to  the 
child  during  the  whole  of  the  time  between  being  burnt  and 
her  expiration.  This  is  no  "idle  ghost  story,"  but  a  simple 
matter  of  fact,  to  which  not  only  Philip,  but  all  his  old  neigh- 
bours can  testify ;  and  the  young  woman  has  not  only  related 
it  more  than  once  to  me,  but  she  told  it  in  the  same  artless 
and  earnest  manner  to  my  friend,  the  late  Dr,  Samuel  Brown, 
of  Edinburgh,  who  once  called  at  the  cottage  with  me, — repeat- 
ing it  still  more  clearly  to  Messrs.  Fowler  and  Wells  on  our 
recent  visit.  Those  people  who  ridicule  all  psychical  pheno- 
mena they  may  not  themselves  have  seen,  will  possibly  be 
disposed  to  explain  away  this  fact;  but  all  we  need  say  to 
such  is  what  Shakspere  said  long  ago—"  There  are  more 
things  between  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio,  than  are  dreamt  of 
in  your  philosophy."  Nor  could  I  well  quit  Hollo  way  on  this 
occasion  without  recording  the  story. 
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^  T  was  in  the  pensive  hush  of  a  late  autumn  day,  that 
these  interesting  ruins  first  struck  my  young  eye  and 
filled  me  with  wonder  and  admiration  :  for  until  thus 
becoming  acquainted  with  them,  as  they  presented 
their  antique  and  picturesque  outlines  in  the  softened 
light  of  evening,  I  did  not  remember  even  having  heard 
them  named,  so  that  they  had  all  the  charm  of  a  new 
discovery.     It  was  impossible  to  have  contemplated  them  in  a 
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more  favourable  aspect.  The  little  smoking  cottages  below 
lent  an  excellent  foil  to  the  lofty  towers  and  turrets  rising  so 
statesquely  against  the  silent  sky;  and  there  was  a  mellow 
tint  on  the  remaining  foliage  of  the  surrounding  woods — a 
corresponding  music  in  the  voices  of  rooks  and  daws  gather- 
ing to  their  evening  repose — a  tenderness  in  the  last  rural 
sounds  from  the  village  behind  me  and  the  outlying  farms — 
all  helping  to  deepen  and  intensify  the  delight  that  had  stolen 
into  my  heart,  as  I  thus  unexpectedly  found  myself  in  the 
England  of  an  olden  time. 

And  this  was  Wingfield  (properly  Whinfield)  Manor.*  Of 
course  its  history  soon  grew  familiar :  for  old  people  loved  to 
talk  about  it  to  an  inquiring  lad;  books  came  to  my  aid;  its 
position  between  the  Peak  and  the  Plain,  so  near  to  where  ran 
the  old  Roman  road,  awakened  many  speculative  thoughts; 
the  story  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  of  the  battles  of  the  Com- 
monwealth added  abundance  of  interest;  and  so  it  became 
evermore  to  me  a  romance  in  stone,  and  moss,  and  verdure — 
a  beacon  on  the  shore  of  time,  lit  with  "the  light  of  other 
days." 

This  dignified  combination  of  castle  and  mansion  was,  ac- 
cording to  Camden,  built  by  Ralph  Lord  Cromwell,  in  the 
time  of  King  Henry  VI ;  and  Leland  says  of  it  that  "  yt  far 
passith  Sheffeld  Castel."  It  must  at  all  times  have  been  an 
imposing  feature  of  the  landscape  in  which  it  stands,  and  in 
its  original  state  a  place  of  considerable  importance.  It  is 
pretty  well  seen  from  Wingfield  Station,  approached  from 
which  by  a  walk  through  the  village,  it  grows  more  imposing 
from  every  point  at  which  it  can  be  viewed.     Its  effect  on  the 


*  I  cannot  fall  in  with  the  modem  way  of  spelling  this  place  with- 
out a  protest :  it  ought  to  be  spelt  Whin^eld — the  field  of  whin, 
furze  or  gorse  ;  as  a  neighbouring  place  is  called  Brackenfield — the 
field  of  bracken ;  and  another  place  not  far  ofi"  Carnfield — from  be- 
ing corn-growing  land  at  the  time  these  names  were  given. 
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eye  and  mind  is  very  fine,  after  you  have  left  the  village  by  a 
shaded  road,  and  come  to  the  little  stream  winding  at  the 
base  of  the  green  eminence  from  which  its  old  looped  walls 
and  hoary  towers  arise.  There  is  one  small  portion  just  with- 
in the  entrance  occupied  as  a  farm-house ;  the  remainder, 
which  of  yore  resounded  in  turn  with  hospitahty  and  revelry, 
the  captive's  plaint,  or  the  clang  and  thunder  of  battle,  is  now 
inhabited  chiefly  by  the  owl,  the  chough,  and  the  raven — 
though  the  thrush  and  the  dove  are  not  altogether  strangers 
there.  According  to  Blore  "  the  building  consists  of  two 
square  courts ;  one  of  which  to  the  north,  has  been  built  on  all 
sides,  and  the  south  side  of  it  forms  the  north  side  of  the  south 
court,  which  has  also  ranges  of  buildings  on  the  east  and  west 
sides,  and  on  part  of  the  south.  The  latter  court  seems  prin- 
cipally to  have  consisted  of  offices.  The  first  entrance  is  un- 
der an  arched  gate-way  on  the  east  side  of  the  south  court. 

The  arch  of  this  gate-way  being 

a  semi-circle  must  have  been 

erected  subsequently  to  the  rest 

'itiiWififi^^^^^^HIIIStei.,--^      of  the  building.     From  hence 

the  communication  with  the  in- 
ner court  is  under  an  arched 
gateway  in  the  middle  of  the 
I'JSBMIBHHHB^II^HE  north  side  of  the  south  court. 

One  half  of  the  range  of  build- 
ing to  the  right  of  the  entrance 
into  the  north  court  seems  origi- 
nally to  have  been  used  as  a  hall, 
which  received  light  through  a 
beautiful  octagon  window,  and 
through  a  range  of  gothic  win- 
dows to  the  south  now  broken 
away,  and  a  corresponding  range  to  the  north.  This  part 
of  the  house,  subsequent  to  its  first  erection,  was  divided  and 
subdivided  into  several  apartments,  which  have  suffered  the 
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same  fate  as  the  noble  hall,  whose  magnificence  their  erection 
destroyed.  In  the  other  part  of  this  range  are  the  portal,  and 
the  remains  of  the  chapel,  and  of  the  great  state  apartments, 
lighted  through  another  rich  gothic  window.  No  part  of  the 
buildings  on  the  east  side  of  the  court,  (except  a  low  wall,)  now 
remains."  From  the  north  court  is  a  striking  view  of  the  great 
tower ;  while  (continues  Blore)  of  "  the  range  of  buildings  on 
the  west  of  this  court,  only  the  outer  wall  and  some  broken 
turrets  survive."  The  woodcut  at  the  commencement  of  this 
chapter  will  give  an  idea  of  one  portion  of  these  imposing 
ruins,  but  only  a  portion  :  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  the 
general  effect  in  any  single  picture.  The  "great  hall"  referred 
to  must  have  been  indeed  a  noble  room,  seventy -two  feet  long 
and  thirty-two  wide.  The  crypt  beneath  it  is  the  same  size, 
supported  by  pillars.  Its  roof  is  beautifully  groined,  with  large 
round  bosses  at  the  centres  of  the  groins.  The  carved  work  is 
in  good  preservation,  and  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  to  awaken 
admiration  in  every  visitor. 

Such,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century — and  not  much 
altered  since  in  their  general  aspect — were  the  remains  of  a 
fortified  mansion,  in  which  at  various  times  during  nine  years 
was  confined,  at  the  behest  of  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England, 
Mary  Queen  of  Scotland,  in  the  custody  chiefly  of  the  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  husband  to  another  redoubtable  Elizabeth, 
subsequently  the  builder  of  Hard  wick  Hall.  Queen  Elizabeth 
was  for  more  reasons  than  one  jealous  of  her  cousin  Mary. 
She  not  only  feared  her  as  a  possible  rival  for  her  throne, 
favoured  greatly  as  she  was  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  but — 
vain  herself  of  a  reputation  for  some  beauty  which  the  poets 
of  her  reign  had  so  profusely  flattered — she  disliked  Mary's 
greater  and  more  solid  reputation  for  personal  accomplishments 
and  charms.  This  is  remarkably  illustrated  in  an  anecdote 
that  has  often  been  told.  Being  one  day  tete-a-tete  with  Mary's 
ambassador,  a  most  shrewd  and  canny  Scot,  and  thinking  that 
by  her  graciousness  to  him  she  had  at  last  won  him  into  the 
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mood  for  making  an  admission  that  would  soon  get  bruited 
at  all  the  courts  of  Europe,  she  put  the  question  to  him  point 
hlanc,  as  to  which  he  considered  the  most  beautiful  woman  of 
the  two.  His  reply,  exceedingly  characteristic  of  his  diplo- 
matic office,  was — "  Why,  if  I  must  speak  on  the  subject,  I 
should  say  that  your  Majesty  is  the  most  beautiful  woman  in 
England,  and  Queen  Mary  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  Scot- 
land." 

Mary's  confinement  at  Wingfield  (then  spelt  W infield)  is 
supposed  to  have  commenced  in  the  year  1569,  in  which  year 
an  attempt  to  liberate  her  was  made  by  Leonard  Dacre.  Her 
suite  of  apartments,  it  is  generally  beheved,  was  on  the  west 
side  of  the  north  court,  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  whole 
building,  and  communicating  with  the  great  tower,  from  which 
ishe  could  sometimes  see  the  approach  of  her  friends,  with  whom 
she  carried  on  a  secret  correspondence  that  got  many  of  them 
into  trouble,  and  often  aroused  Elizabeth's  jealousy  and  ire. 
This  led  at  one  time  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  being  tempo- 
rarily superseded  as  her  keeper  by  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon. 
During  the  nine  or  ten  years  she  was  in  Lord  Shrewsbury's 
custody,  she  was  at  Chatsworth,  Buxton,  Sheffield,  Worksop, 
(some  say  Hard  wick,  but  that  is  doubtful,)  Tutbury,  Coventry, 
and  other  places,  as  well  as  Wingfield — one  night  at  Derby, 
on  her  way  from  Wingfield  to  Tutbury,  in  a  house  that  stood 
near  the  angle  formed  by  what  is  now  Gower-street  and  Bab- 
ington-lane.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  to  which  allusion  is 
made  by  Mrs.  Jameson,  that  every  one  of  the  numerous  man- 
sions Mary  was  confined  at  in  England,  is  now  in  ruins  or  en- 
tirely swept  away.  Even  the  old  Hall  of  Chatsworth,  where 
she  stayed,  was  afterwards  burnt  down,  and  the  old  Hall  of 
Hard  wick  (supposing  she  ever  was  there  at  all)  was  soon  after- 
wards a  ruin.  She  was  at  last  beheaded  at  Fotheringay 
Castle,  of  which  a  very  small  portion  only  is  left. 

Amongst  those  who  attempted  to  liberate  her  here,  besides 
Leonard  Dacre,  were  a  Mr.  Hall,  and  the  younger  sons  of  the 
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Earl  of  Derby,  with  others.  Young  George  RoUeston,  of  Lea, 
a  pensioner  of  Queen  EHzabeth, — a  neighbour,  and  perhaps  a 
spy,  on  Anthony  Babington,  from  whom  he  Hved  only  about 
half  a  mile, — seems  to  have  acted  the  part  of  a  detective  on 
the  occasion ;  and,  as  we  have  said  in  a  previous  chapter,  it 
led  to  Babington 's  execution. 

From  that  time  we  have  nothing  very  remarkable  in  the  his- 
tory of  Wingfield  Manor  till  the  days  of  Charles  I,  when  it  was 
alternately  occupied  by  the  Royalists  under  WilHam  Caven- 
dish, Marquis  of  Newcastle,  and  the  Parliamentarians,  under 
Sir  John  Gell,  of  Ilopton.  During  that  stormy  period,  there 
was  much  skirmishing  and  some  hard  fighting  here.  Prisoners 
of  distinction  were  taken  and  retaken.  One  assault  was  com- 
menced on  the  north  side,  where  no  impression  could  be  made ; 
but  another,  from  Pentridge  Common,  directed  by  Sir  John 
Gell,  was  successful,  and  Colonel  Dalby,  the  governor,  was 
killed  during  the  siege,  after  which,  June  23rd,  1646,  Parlia- 
ment directed  the  place  to  be  dismantled.  In  time  it  came 
into  possession  of  the  Halton  family,  by  one  of  whom  it  was 
still  more  reduced  for  materials  wherewith  to  build  a  modern 
mansion  near ;  but  I  have  heard  of  a  successor  of  his,  in  our 
own  time,  weeping  because  of  some  visiting  goth  having  de- 
faced a  single  emblazoned  stone.  At  present  every  care  is 
taken  to  keep  the  whole  fabric  in  the  best  possible  preserva- 
tion, and  strangers  are  admitted  under  regulations  that  secure 
it  from  further  mutilation. 

In  ancient  time  the  domain  of  Whinfield  was  very  exten- 
sive, and  had  two  parks,  one  of  which  embraced  a  thousand 
acres,  stretching  as  far  as  Pentridge  in  one  direction  and  half 
way  to  Crich  in  another.  No  one  with  taste  and  feeling  can 
wander  near  it  without  almost  feeling  as  if  he  were  reading 
history  backwards,  finishing  at  length  with  the  Romans  and 
ancient  Britons:  for  the  little  river  Amber  winding  through 
the  vale,  evidently  received  its  name  from  the  Romans ;  and 
one  half  the  name  of  Pent-ridge  is  as  clearly  British.     Memo- 
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rials  of  the  wars  are  frequently  found  in  the  fields, — cannon- 
balls  and  other  missiles  being  taken  home  and  treasured  and 
much  talked  of  by  the  people.  And  whether  from  Matlock  or 
Cromford,  by  way  of  Lea  Hurst  and  Crich ;  or,  by  rail  and  up 
from  the  Wingfield  Station ;  the  rambler  will  find  a  day  spent 
in  journeying  and  lingering  here  a  day  well  worth  remember- 
ing, whatever  he  may  elsewhere  see ;  though  much  might  be 
enjoyed  in  a  single  hour  among  the  ruins,  should  time  not 
allow  him  a  longer  stay. 


(Kkpter  th^  §inik 
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DISTRICT  extending  from  Wingfield  to  the  border 
of  Yorkshire,  and  from  the  border  of  Nottingham- 
shire up  beyond  Chesterfield  to  Ashover,  and  includ- 
ing so  large  a  portion  of  Derbyshire  as  a  hundred 
and  forty-four  thousand  acres  or  more, — giving  also 
a  title  to  a  noble  house, — cannot  but  embrace  much 
that  is  interesting  to  the  tourist,  the  naturalist,  and 
the  antiquary,  though  it  has  scarcely  the  fame  of  some  other 
parts  of  the  county.  The  rocks,  or  scaurs,  from  which  it 
takes  its  name,  are  chiefly  on  its  borders.  Some  of  those  near 
Ashover  are  very  romantic ;  but  scarcely  less  so,  on  the  oppo- 
site borders,  are  those  of  Pleasley  Vale,  where  beautifully 
winds  and  spreads  out  the  little  river  Meden  beneath  overhang- 
ing woods.  Coming  from  the  dells  of  Skegby,  where  lingers 
the  classic  name  of  Dodsley,  the  clear  stream  hastens  on 
through  this  lovely  defile ;  and  though  it  moves  the  machinery 
of  several  mills,  its  small  lakelet  and  islet,  as  looked  down  upon 
from  Mr.  Hollins's  mansion,  are  very  lovely,  where  it  pauses 
awhile,  then  winds  away  through  opening  meads  into  Sherwood 
Forest. 

Keeping  still  along  the  north-eastern  verge  of  the  hundred, 
we  come  to  the  village  of  ScarclifF,  where  another  sweet  rivulet 
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has  sources  among  rocks  that  give  the  place  its  significant 
name.  And  by  further  pursuing  the  border  of  the  county,  we 
reach,  in  the  course  of  a  few  miles,  Markland  Grips  and  Cress- 
well  Crags,  where,  if  one  theory  of  geology  be  true,  the  country 
has  been  ripped  into  the  most  romantic  ravines  and  gorges  by 
some  great  convulsion  of  nature  in  ancient  days ;  or,  according 
to  another,  and  more  modern  hypothesis,  the  slow  action  of 
waters,  now  dwindled  into  a  number  of  pretty  tributaries  to 
the  Wollen,  must  have  tried,  as  it  has  at  last  most  richly  re- 
warded, the  patience  of  Time,  Lonely,  rugged,  rifted  and 
caverned— as  I  long  ago  described  them  more  fully  in  "  The 
Peak  and  the  Plain,"  and  very  finely  interspersed  with  ver- 
dure of  every  shade,  are  both  Markland  Grips  and  Cresswell 
Crags,  causing  me  to  speak  of  th^m  in  that  work  as  "  the  un- 
obliterated  footsteps  of  Nature,  when,  after  superintending  the 
erection  of  her  subhme  throne  in  the  Peak,  she  passed  into 
Nottinghamshire  and  planted  Sherwood  Forest." 

And  how  picturesque  and  delightful,  as  we  draw  nearer  to 
Sheffield,  and  thence  pass  up  through  Abbey  Dale,  by  the 
remains  of  Beauchief  Abbey,  towards  Totley  and  Dore,  whence 
descends  that  stream  which  Elliot  calls  "  the  Sheaf,  that 
mourns  in  Eden  ! "  So  back  by  Dronfield  and  Chesterfield, 
to  Ashover  again,  and  thence  down  the  lovely  vale  of  the 
Amber  once  more  to  Wingfield — we  draw  a  somewhat  oval 
hem  round  'the  district,  corresponding  in  many  places  to  that 
of  the  Romans,  who  made  Chesterfield,  in  their  day,  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  its  capital. 

No  wonder  that  such  a  region  should  abound  with  the  re- 
mains of  old  military  roads  and  encampments,  decayed  castles 
and  modern  mansions — too  many  to  note ;  though  one  cannot 
pass  them  all  without  some  inquiry  about  their  names  and  to 
whom  they  belong  or  have  belonged.  The  British  road  repaired 
by  the  Romans,  and  called  Rykneld  Street,  coming  from  Little 
Chester  to  Chesterfield,  passed  along  the  ridge  from  Pentridge 
by  Okerthorpe,  Hallfield  Gate,  Higham,  Stretton,  (^.^.,  the  town 
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on  the  street,)  Clay-cross  and  Tupton.  There  is  now  a  turn- 
pike road  taking  much  the  same  track,  and  on  which  once 
ran  the  mail  and  several  coaches  from  Derby  to  Chesterfield. 
In  the  days  of  our  fathers,  the  Peacock  Inn,  at  Okerthorpe, 
was  a  famous  posting-house,  from  which  a  horse-post  carried 
the  London  mail,  by  a  branching  road,  to  Alfreton,  Sutton-in- 
Ashfield,  and  Mansfield.  It  is  a  great  treat,  in  fine  weather, 
to  travel  along  this  ridge,  the  Amber  winding  below  among  the 
greenest  pastures,  by  Ogston  Hall,  (where  Mr.  Gladwin  Turbutt 
has  made  many  improvements,)  and  Ford  House,  where  a  ge- 
nuine specimen  of  rural  gentility  I  once  met  at  an  agricultural 
dinner,  old  Mr.  Langhorne,  enjoys  his  own  quaint  thoughts, — 
wooded  hills  rising  back  till  their  dark  masses  fade  at  last  into 
the  deep  blue  of  the  North  P,eak.  And  well  would  it  be  worth 
the  rambler's  while  to  diverge  at  Stretton,  and  go  by  Smithy- 
Moor  Gate  and  Stubbin  Edge  to  Ash  over,  glancing  at  the 
grey  ruins  of  Eastwood  old  Hall  by  the  way.  A  day  round 
Ashover,  spent  on  the  dark  rocks  and  sunny  slopes,  or  among 
the  pastoral  homes  and  old  lead-mines,  would  be  its  own 
reward.  The  valleys  and  surrounding  hills  abound  with  fair 
mansions  and  picturesque  retreats,  every  one  of  which  has 
a  history  of  its  own,  sometimes  extending  far  back  beyond 
the  conquest.  From  the  time  of  Serb  de  Plesley,  who  was 
privileged  to  hold  a  manor  here  under  the  conquerors,  to  that 
of  Milnes,  occur  the  names  of  families,  each  of  which  marks 
an  era  in  our  national  development ;  and  the  names  of  places 
are  also  landmarks  on  the  path  of  time.  The  family  of  Crich 
had  once  great  possessions  here,  and  one  of  the  name,  who 
died  in  reduced  circumstances,  in  1789,  at  the  venerable  age 
of  101,  lies  buried  in  the  churchyard. — I  dwelt  at  this  place 
in  the  years  1852-3,  and  have  given  my  impressions  of  it  in 
the  work  already  mentioned.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  climb 
the  country  as  far  as  the  curious  rock  called  Robin  Hood's 
Mark — to  look  down  on  Overton  Hall,  where  lived  Sir  Joseph 
Bankes,  the  botanist,  after  his  voyage  round  the  world  with 
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Captain  Cook ;  to  linger  about  the  neat  old  Church,  with  its  ta- 
pering spire,  and  look  at  the  interesting  memorials  there ;  to 
scale  the  rocks  called  the  Fabric  and  gaze  far  abroad,  Stubbin 
Edge,  Stubbin  Court,  and  Wingerworth  Hall,  near  by,  and 
the  whole  basin  of  Scarsdale  eastward,  with  its  towns,  villages, 
churches,  and  ducal  halls ;  or  to  wander  away  up  to  Kelstedge 
by  Marsh  Green,  where  that  brave  old  English  parson,  Mr. 
Nodder,  a  few  years  since,  defended  his  house  and  family 
against  some  burglars  from  Birmingham,  in  a  manner  that  will 
make  his  name  famous  as  long  as  an  inhabitant  lingers  in  the 
valley  to  listen  to,  or  tell  the  tale. 

Of  Hard  wick  and  Bolsover  on  the  east  I  shall  have  more  to 
say  anon ;  but  keeping  on  the  west  side  of  Scarsdale  for  the 
present,  a  prettier  day's  tour  could  hardly  be  desired  than  to 
get  out  at  Stretton  station,  and  take  the  upland  direction  I 
have  marked,  then  descend  by  South  Stanage  and  Slate-pit 
Dale  Bar  towards  Chesterfield,  or  by  Deer-leap  to  Clay-cross 
station,  and  thence  to  Hard  wick  and  Bolsover  for  a  second 
day.  The  view  from  South  Stanage,  descending  from  Spite- 
winter,  is  one  of  the  fairest  among  a  thousand  fair  English 
scenes ;  and  come  to  it  from  whatever  quarter  you  may,  the 
walk  or  drive  cannot  but  afford  interest  at  every  rise  and  turn. 
It  is  not  more  than  four  or  five  miles  by  the  Chesterfield  road 
from  Matlock,  and  I  suppose  about  the  same  distance  from 
Chesterfield  itself — that  gathering  of  a  spirited  and  intelligent 
population  at  the  foot  of  the  most  crooked  and  singular  church- 
spire  that  ever  pointed  from  earth  to  heaven. 

Descending  the  vale  of  the  Rother,  by  Staveley  Works  to 
Eckington,  we  reach  Renishaw  Hall,  an  elegant  seat  of  the 
Sitwell  family,  on  a  rise  to  the  left ;  or  turn  to  the  right,  up 
to  Barlborough,  where  there  is  a  dignified  Elizabethan  mansion 
built  by  Sir  John  Rodes,  and  approached  by  one  of  the  finest 
over-arching  avenues  of  trees  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
Southgate  House,  the  seat  of  the  Boden  family,  one  of  whom 
is  the  present  Recorder  of  Defby,  is  among  the  last  places  of 
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mark  on  the  road  to  Worksop.  Scarsdale  ends  a  little  way 
beyond  it,  at  Whitwell,  where  the  woody  plain  of  Welbeck 
stretches  out  into  Nottinghamshire. 

The  district  called  the  Hundred  of  Scarsdale  has  a  character 
of  its  own  very  different  from  that  of  the  country  on  either  side. 
Until  leavened  by  the  immigration  drawn  hither  by  the  opening 
of  the  railways,  and  by  the  extensive  operations  of  the  power- 
ful iron  and  coal  companies,  the  population  was  mainly  agri- 
cultural, and  noted  for  being  rather  slow  and  sure,  yet  strong 
and  hearty.  Nevertheless  there  have  been  among  its  inhabi- 
tants many  bright  and  quick  men — scholars,  poets,  mechanics, 
and  clever  artizans — men  of  free  thought  and  free  action,  who 
have  done  their  country  service ;  and  I  am  sorry  that  the  space 
to  which  my  pen  is  confined,  will  not  let  me  enter  upon  some 
of  their  biographies.  The  famed  Stephensons,  father  and  son, 
chose  Tapton  House,  near  Chesterfield,  for  their  residence. 
Of  those  I  have  known,  the  late  Mr.  D'Ewes  Coke  of  Brook- 
hill  Hall  and  Totley — a  gentleman  of  great  information  and 
original  talent — was  a  warm  patron  of  whatever  he  thought 
useful  in  others ;  and,  though  not  without  natural  failings,  he 
wore  his  worst  side  outwards,  and  in  his  ordinary  dealings,  was 
one  of  the  most  just  and  independent  men  I  ever  knew  in  the 
world.  There  was  Thomas  Brown,  too,  of  South  Normanton, 
with  whom  I  have  so  often  strolled  down  by  the  pleasant  old 
domain  of  Carnfield  Hall,  and  who  composed  many  beautiful 
poems  as  he  sat  at  work  in  his  stocking-frame ;  Samson  the 
Potter,  who  travelled  about  with  a  donkey,  scattering  poetry 
broad-cast  wherever  he  went ;  and  my  old  schoolmaster,  Mr. 
William  Mountany,  who  still  lives  at  Hilcote,  and  who  might 
be  backed  for  classical  and  mathematical  lore  against  half  the 
schoolmasters  in  the  hundred;  with  many  others,  on  whose 
modesty,  because  they  are  yet  living,  I  must  not  trespsiss. 

As  for  romantic  legends,  curious  traditions,  and  historical 
incidents,  Scarsdale  so  abounds  with  them  that  an  entire 
volume  might  be  filled  with  their  briefest  outlines.     Topo- 
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graphers  always  love  to  dwell  on  that  of  the  great  Earl  of 
Devonshire  and  his  friends  meeting  in  a 
little  public-house  at  Whittington  to  plan 
the  Revolution  of  1688;  and  Miss  Costello 
has  founded  a  pretty  but  fanciful  story  on 
an  effigy  of  the  13th  century  in  ScarclifFe 
Church,  of  which  Mr.  Bateman  in  his 
"  Mediaeval  and  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities," 
says  :  — "  In  ScarclifFe  church  is  a  monu- 
ment representing  the  figure  of  a  lady  in  a 
long  gown  and  mantle,  with  plaited  hair, 
and  a  rich  coronet  on  her  head,  which  is 
pillowed  upon  a  lion,  while  some  other  ani- 
mal is  placed  at  her  feet.  She  holds  a 
child  on  her  left  arm,  whose  feet  rest  upon 
a  foliated  crocket.  On  a  long  scroll  held 
by  the  child  is  the  following  inscription  in  Leonine  verse,  en- 
graved in  Lombard ic  capitals  : 

'  Hie  sub  humo  strata,  mulier  jacet  tumulta 
Constans  et  grata,  Constancia  jure  vocata 
Cu  genetrice  data,  proles  requiescit  humata. 
Quamquam  peccata,  capita  ejus  siut  cumulata, 
Crimine  purgata,  cum  prole  Johanne  beata. 
Vivat  prefata,  sanctorum  sede  locata.     Am.en.' 

It  is  most  probable  that  this  lady  was  one  of  the  baronial 
family  of  Frecheville,  which  possessed  the  manor  of  ScarclifFe 
for  several  generations,  till  it  was  forfeited  to  the  crown  in 
1275." 

But,  after  all,  though  there  are  several  places  more  interest- 
ing perhaps  on  the  verge  of  Scarsdale,  there  is  scarcely  within 
it  any  spot  more  beautiful  than  Sutton.  Sutton  is  merely 
another  word  for  South- town,  and  it  is  said  there  are  ninety- 
nine  places  of  the  name  in  England — several  of  them,  including 
Sutton-in-Ashfield,  not  very  far  from  this.  This  one  is  some- 
times for  distinction  called  Sutton-in-the-Dale,  sometimes  Sut- 
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ton  Scarsdale,  The  Hall  and  Church  are  together,  near  the 
centre  of  a  scene  that  might  have  been  copied  from  Arcadia, 
presenting  to  the  eye  the  finest  possible  foil  to  Bolsover  Castle 
and  Hard  wick  Hall,  to  which  it  looks  up — not  humbly  as  if  it 
felt  great  inferiority,  but  rather  proudly,  as  if  to  say,  "  you  are 
gainers  rather  than  losers  by  having  such  a  neighbour  adding 
its  beauty  to  your  magnificent  prospect."  Yet  modern  as  is 
the  style  of  Sutton  Scarsdale  Hall,  it  stands  on  the  site  of  one 
more  ancient — so  ancient  as  to  have  been  given  by  Wulfric 
Spott,  in  the  reign  of  the  Saxon  King  Ethelred,  to  Burton 
Abbey.  Through  how  many  vicissitudes  it  has  since  passed 
there  is  not  space  for  us  now  to  record,  though  much  might  be 
said  of  the  lords  in  whose  hands  it  has  been  held,  and  the  suf- 
fering it  sustained  in  civil  wars,  till  at  length  it  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  family  of  Arkwright,  who  have  added  some- 
thing to  it  architecturally,  and  that  without  detracting  from  its 
harmonious  relations  to  the  rural  and  historical  scenes  around 
it. 


Chapter  ih  (gifuenth. 
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ijIVALLING  each  other  in  their  command  of  the  land- 
scape on  which  we  have  been  already  dilating — yet 
not  dividing,  but  mutually  adding  very  greatly  to  its 
charms — are  Bolsover  Castle  and  Hardwick  Hall,  so 
often  mentioned  together,  and  so  often,  like  Haddonand 
Chatsworth,  visited  in  one  excursion,  that  we  might 
not  improperly  have  included  them  in  one  chapter. 
Leaving  the  populous  town  of  Chesterfield,  with  its  crooked 
spire,  and  all  the  interest  that  gathers  round  a  place  which, 
from  the  time  it  was  occupied  by  the  Romans  till  now,  has 
ever  been  one  of  great  local  importance,  we  find  our  way  by  a 
rough  and  hilly  road,  through  Calow  and  Duckmanton, — glad 
when  the  marks  of  mineral  vanish,  and  are  succeeded  almost 
entirely  by  those  of  rural  life,  and  the  proud  Keep  of  Bolsover 
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Castle — an  exact  semblance,  it  is  said,  of  the  ancient  Norman 
one  which  pre-occupied  the  same  site— breaks  on  the  eye  so 
suddenly,  that  the  effect  would  be  startling  to  a  wayfarer  not 
already  prepared  for  it.  The  feeling  with  which  Hardwick  is 
approached  is  very  different,  though  Hardwick  is  quite  as  im- 
posing in  another  way.  The  Norman  part  of  Bolsover  Castle, 
though  much  more  ancient  and  martial  in  the  style  of  its  archi- 
tecture, from  some  cause  looks  at  once  so  new  and  old  that  the 
gazer  feels  himself  a  being  of  two  distinct  ages ;  while  Hardwick, 
though  built  nearly  half  of  glass,  has  a  frame- work  of  stone  so 
hoary,  and  is  altogether  so  unique,  as  to  win  him  almost  en- 
tirely to  itself,  and  make  him  forget  all  times  but  that  in  which 
it  first  calmly  and  grandly  rose  over  the  wide  champaign. 

There  is  a  sound  of  eld  in  the  very  name  of  Bolsover  —once 
spelt  Belesover— carrying  one  back  to  days  almost  pre-historic. 
Wherever  we  find  the  prefix  of  Bel  to  the  name  of  a  place  in 
England,  unless  it  happens  to  have  been  given  by  modern 
whim  or  caprice,  it  indicates  a  spot  known  and  occupied  by 
the  more  ancient  races  and  worshipped  upon  by  the  Druids, 
and  many  are  the  signs  of  British  remains  about  Bolsover. 
The  Rev.  John  Hamilton-Gray,  vicar  of  the  parish  and  resi- 
dent in  the  Castle,  very  felicitously  started  with  this  idea,  and 
noted  every  link  which  tradition,  archaeology  and  history  could 
add  to  the  chain  of  events,  as  the  aboriginal  Coritani,  the  Ro- 
man Cohorts,  the  Saxon  and  Scandinavian  immigrants,  the 
Norman  conquerors,  the  Knights  of  chivalry,  the  merry  men 
of  Robin  Hood,  the  feudal  nobles  and  their  retainers,  the 
champions  of  the  White  and  Red  Roses,  the  courtly  hosts  and 
guests  of  the  days  which  followed,  the  warriors  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, the  equestrian  Duke  and  literature-loving  Duchess 
of  Newcastle,  with  the  more  familiar  men  of  modern  times, 
came  in  procession  down  long  centuries  to  the  scene  where  he 
was  addressing,  on  the  subject,  a  social  mass  of  the  people 
gathered  for  intellectual  recreation  within  the  Castle  walls, 
on  a  summer  evening  in  the  year  1861. 
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I  was  there  that  evening — a  welcome  guest.  Having  in  the 
early  morning  left  the  fair  plains  of  Surrey  by  rail,  passed  the 
Crystal  Palace,  and  come  through  the  throbbing  heart  of 
London,  then  across  the  ripe  wheat -fields  of  Bedford  and  the 
green  meads  of  Trent,  catching  sights  of  many  a  busy  town 
and  sunny  village  by  the  way,  the  whole  face  of  old  England 
seemed,  as  I  came  along,  to  be  lit  with  a  bright  smile  that 
day;  and  as  at  length  I  neared  Bolsover  from  Chesterfield, 
there  rested  a  golden  light  upon  its  castle-crowned  steep,  and 
such  strains  of  music  came  forth  from  and  died  back  again  in 
its  roofless  halls,  as  might  well  in  such  circumstances,  have 
kindled  the  coldest  soul  with  poetic  and  patriotic  fire. 

The  Castle  now  consists  besides  the  restored  Norman  fort- 
ress, (which  is  a  square  mansion,  with  turrets,  and  a  high 
tower  at  the  north-east  corner,)  of  the  vast  range  of  unroofed 
buildings  where,  on  that  calm  summer  eve,  the  members  of  the 
local  Mechanics'  Institution,  and  visitors  by  hundreds,  had 
assembled  under  the  auspices  of  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Hamilton-Gray, 
to  celebrate  its  anniversary  with  a  sober  repast  and  speeches, 
followed  by  music  and  the  merry  dance.  There  was  a  similar 
demonstration,  though  on  a  much  more  magnificent  scale,  when 
the  late  venerable  Duke  of  Portland  entered  on  his  eighty- 
first  year.  As  day  fight  died  away  and  an  artificial  illumination 
followed  among  the  ivied  walls,  it  was  a  great  treat  to  climb 
with  my  host  and  hostess  to  the  top  of  the  Norman  tower  and 
look  down  and  listen.  To  me  there  seemed  to  be  rising  the 
echo  of  a  thousand  years.  Often  when  a  youth  I  had  visited 
the  town  below,  and  marked  the  relics  of  old  fortifications 
extending  outside  it,  or  the  beautiful  country  stretching  far 
away.  The  church,  with  its  many  monuments  and  its  far-seen 
spire;  the  large  disused  market-place,  and  quaint  old  inns; 
several  shops  turned  into  private  dwellings  and  growing  grass 
in  some  of  the  streets,  and  the  castle  on  which  I  now  stood 
looking  down  on  all, — had  touched  me  in  those  days  with  a 
feeling  kindred  to  that  which  comes  from  the  reading  of  ancient 
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legends,  and  spoke  of  the  contrasts  there  must  have  been 
when  the  lord  of  the  place  gave  renowned  hospitality  to  King 
and  Court,  and  Ben  Jonson  was  employed  in  affording  them 
theatrical  entertainment. 

And  now  thought  went  still  farther  back,  to  the  times  of 
Leuric  the  Saxon,  and  the  Peveril  of  Doomsday-book,  (one  of 
whose  descendants  had  to  forfeit  the  lordship  for  poisoning 
Ranulph  Earl  of  Chester,  in  the  year  1153)  ;  to  Richard  the 
lion-hearted  conferring  it  on  his  brother  John,  upon  his  mar- 
riage in  1189;  to  its  being  left,  when  Richard  was  absent  in 
the  Holy  Land,  in  care  of  Richard  del  Pec— a  Norman  render- 
ing of  Richard  of  the  Peak  ;  to  King  John,  two  years  after  his 
accession,  appointing  Geoffrey  Luttrell  and  others  to  enclose  a 
large  park  for  him ;  and  then  while  it  was  in  possession  of  the 
insurgent  barons,  in  1215,  to  William  Ferrars,  Earl  of  Derby, 
raising  troops  and  taking  the  castle  by  assault  for  the  King, 
who  thereupon  appointed  him  governor.  In  the  following  year, 
1216,  we  see  Gerard  de  Furnival  appointed  by  the  King  "  to 
reside  in  it,  with  his  wife  and  family,  for  the  better  preserva- 
tion of  peace  in  those  parts."  Then  how  it  came  under  the 
rule  of  governor  after  governor,  in  quick  succession,  to  the 
Howards,  Talbots,  very  briefly  to  the  Byrons,  and  subsequently 
to  the  Cavendishes;  next  to  John  Holies,  Earl  of  Clare ;  after- 
wards to  Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford ;  and  finally  to  the  Bentincks, 
Dukes  of  Portland,  in  whose  possession  it  remains — and  occu- 
pied not  by  a  military  governor,  placed  to  keep  the  people 
round  it  in  awe ;  but  by  a  clergyman,  as  we  see,  who  hoists 
the  beacon  of  intelligence,  and  invites  them  to  come  and  scan 
the  notches  on  its  long  calendar  of  national  progress. 

Not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  the  scene  below,  as  we 
gaze  down  from  this  strong  and  lofty  fabric,  is  the  broad  and 
solid  "  Bailey  Wall "  by  which  the  Court  is  surrounded,  and 
which  in  its  turn  was  once  again  further  guarded  by  a  steep  em- 
bankment. This  rampart,  ascended  by  flights  of  steps,  anciently 
protected  by  a  parapet,  embattled  and  pierced  with  loop-holes. 
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through  which  missiles  could  be  projected,  would  be  no  mean 
addition  to  any  place  of  defence ;  and  though,  as  Mr.  Gray, 
in  an  interesting  lecture  he  once  gave  on  the  subject,  well  ob- 
serves, this  cannot  be  called  an  original  specimen  of  a  Norman 
fortress,  because  of  the  many  alterations  and  repairs  it  has 
undergone,  it  has  at  least  the  merit  of  giving  a  good  idea  of 
one,  because  of  the  care  with  which  the  old  features  have  been 
preserved  in  its  restoration,  even  though  a  few  Elizabethan 
ones  have  been  added  by  the  memorable  Countess  of  Shrews- 
bury and  her  successors. 

Beyond  the  Bailey  Wall,  stands  the  magnificent  riding- 
house,  erected  by  the  celebrated  Marquis  (afterwards  Duke)  of 
Newcastle.  Its  somewhat  modern  French  physiognomy  con- 
trasts strangely,  yet  not  unpleasantly,  with  the  Norman  Castle 
and  the  ivied  ruins  beyond,  to  which  it  forms  a  foil ;  and  those 
ruins  would  of  themselves,  were  there  no  other  vestige  of  an- 
tiquity in  the  neighbourhood,  be  worthy  of  a  long  pilgrimage 
by  archseologist  or  historian.  The  large  gallery,  220  feet  in 
length  and  22  in  width,  had  rooms  corresponding  with  it  to 
complete  the  suite;  and  now  taken  altogether — Castle  and 
court,  rampart,  riding-house,  and  ruin  —  the  whole  may  be 
said  to  give  us  such  a  history  in  stone  as  few  places  of  the 
same  extent  could  surpass  in  England. 

There  have  been  so  many  speculations  about  the  dates  of 
different  parts  of  these  erections,  that  I  embody  with  great 
pleasure  some  notes  kindly  furnished  me  by  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Gray  himself,  who  says  : — 

"  The  castellated  portion  of  Bolsover,  which  is  still  inhabited 
and  is  in  perfect  repair,  is  reared  exactly  on  the  early  Norman 
foundations ;  is  of  the  precise  extent  and  size  of  the  Norman 
castle ;  and  is  built  with  the  ancient  Norman  materials.  Not 
only  are  the  foundations  Norman,  the  lowest  portions  of  the 
castle  are  original;  and  if  the  lower  walls  were  divested  of 
their  external  facings,  we  should  find  the  Norman  masonry. 
In  traversing  the  upper  shrubbery  walk  which  winds  along  the 
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steep  bank  under  the  Bailey  Wall  and  below  the  Castle,  the 
original  Norman  building  is  plainly  to  be  perceived  far  above 
the  foundations.  The  Norman  character,  moreover,  has  been 
strictly  preserved  in  many  very  remarkable  peculiarities  of  the 
internal  arrangements,  as  well  as  in  the  strong  central  pillars  and 
arches  which  distinguish  most  of  the  rooms  in  the  two  first 
stories  Any  one  conversant  with  Mediaeval  English  Archi- 
tecture will,  at  once,  perceive  in  the  interior  of  the  mansion, 
the  reproduction  of  Norman  peculiarities  not  belonging  to 
Elizabethan  houses. 

"  The  more  modern  ruins  on  the  terrace  have  given  rise  to 
many  idle  surmises.  Some  have  asserted  that  they  were  not 
built  by  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle  until  after  the  Restoration. 
This  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  engravings  in  his  great  work 
on  Horsemanship,  published  during  his  exile,  in  which  the 
buildings  on  the  terrace  are  delineated  as  they  at  present  stand. 
And  moreover,  how  could  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle  have  en- 
tertained King  Charles,  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  their  court, 
and  the  gentry  of  the  vicinity,  if  his  accommodations  had  been 
limited  to  the  old  castle  and  to  the  original  dimensions  of  the 
structure  on  the  terrace  ? 

"  Some  persons  have  even  carried  the  absurdity  of  their 
speculations  so  far  as  to  doubt  whether  the  palatial  building 
on  the  terrace  ever  was  finished  !  This  is  sufficiently  refuted 
by  the  fact  that  Bassano  in  his  "  Church  Notes  "  mentions  the 
apartments  in  this  building  as  furnished  about  the  year  1710, 
and  describes  the  pictures  which  were  then  in  the  different 
rooms.  It  may  be  added  that  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle  in 
some  of  her  letters  complains  of  the  shameful  way  in  which  the 
Republicans  had  irijured  her  Lord's  new  work  on  the  terrace." 

And  now,  on  taking  leave,  let  us  not  forget  the  interior  as 
it  at  present  appears,  in  the  dim  but  appropriate  evening-light. 
Even  the  servants'  hall  and  other  rooms  on  the  basement  story 
are  noble  and  lofty.  In  the  first  story,  as  it  is  explained  to  us, 
the  pillars,  though  much  more  ornamented,  rest  so  exactly  over 
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those  of  the  basement,  that  they  might  almost  be  regarded  as 
a  continuation.  The  arched  roof  of  the  drawing  room  is  most 
beautifully  carved— the  central  pillars  being  as  elegant  as 
massive,  and  the  walnut  wainscoting  richly  carved  and  gilt. 
The  furniture  of  this  room  is  chiefly  Elizabethan;  yet  objects 
more  modern  are  not  wanting  to  indicate  the  affections  of  its 
present  denizens,  as  witness  that  exquisite  statue  of  their  only 
daughter,  executed  in  marble  at  Rome.  The  ante-room,  draw- 
ing-room, and  dining-room,  are  tastefully  furnished  in  the  style 
of  Elizabeth  and  James  the  First's  reigns.  The  entrance-hall 
is  fitted  up  with  oaken  cabinets.  The  only  large  room  in  the 
mansion  is  the  "  star  chamber."  It  is  on  the  second  story,  is 
more  than  forty  feet  long,  and  is  fitted  up  as  a  library  and  mu- 
seum, including  a  splendid  collection  of  Etruscan  vases  from 
Italy,  and  a  number  of  interesting  relics  of  the  royal  family  of 
Stuart.  And,  indeed,  the  whole  place  so  abounds  with  modern 
collections  and  adaptations  of  ancient  things,  as  at  almost  every 
step  to  indicate  the  taste  and  research  of  Mr.  Hamilton- Gray, 
who  has  resided  in  it  more  than  thirty  years. 

Though  furnished  somewhat  differently,  perhaps,  yet  in  many 
features  just  the  same,  must  this  famous  place  have  been  when 
the  first  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Newcastle  retired  from  public  life, 
and  making  the  most  of  their  shattered  fortunes,  dwelt  here — 
he,  according  to  her  own  words  "  pleasing  himself"  with  a  few 
horse  and  manual  exercises,  whilst  she  devoted  herself,  though 
not  without  aid  from  him  with  the  pen,  to  literature —to  philo- 
sophy, poetry,  and  the  drama — she  dying  in  1673,  he  in  1676, 
and  both  being  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  this  striking  place  and  its  history. 
It  is  too  much  regarded  as  a  mere  outpost  of  the  county  to  be 
visited  by  every  pilgrim  of  the  Peak.  But  those  who  having 
never  seen  it  think  themselves  conversant  with  all  the  attrac- 
tions of  Derbyshire,  have  still  a  great  treat  to  come;  and  a 
day,  or  many  days,  at  Bolsover,  Hardwick,  and  the  neighbour- 
hood, would  well  repay  a  visit  from  any  part  of  the  country. 
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HARDWICK    HALL. 


S  a  dark  flashing  eye  to  the  human  countenance,  so 
is  Hardwick  to  the  face  of  the  country — dark  and 
bright  at  once,  and  glancing  far  and  wide.  Mrs. 
Jameson  says  its  builder  "  must  have  had  a  passion 
for  light."  What  truth  there  may  be  in  the  popular 
idea  that  it  has  as  many  windows  as  there  are  days 
in  the  year,  with  as  many  divisions  as  there  are 
hours,  and  as  many  panes  as  minutes,  I  cannot  pretend  to 
know  ;  but  the  light  of  the  evening,  as  of  the  morning  sun,  is 
flashed  back  from  its  vast  windows,  as  by  burnished  mirrors 
set  in  an  ancient  framework  of  stone,  and  makes  it,  whenceso- 
ever  beheld,  the  cynosure  of  the  landscape. 

There  are  many  places  in  England  with  the  name  of  Hard- 
wick, but  this  is  by  far  the  most  noted  of  them  all.  Its  history 
from  the  beginning  is  curious  and  interesting.  At  first,  as 
appears  by  its  name,  it  was  a  herd-wick,  or  place  for  the  hous- 
ing of  the  herd  ;  and  whether  it  had  that  relation  to  some 
other  place  of  distinction,  as  the  neighbouring  Hardwick  of 
Kirkby  had  to  Felley  Abbey,  I  am  not  able  to  tell.  But  in 
early  Anglo-Norman  times  it  had  become  a  place  of  impor- 
tance. In  the  year  1203,  King  John  granted  it  to  Andrew  de 
Beauchamp,  and  eighty-five  years  after,  William  de  Stanesby 
(Stanesby  is  a  hamlet  hard  by,)  held  it  of  John  le  Savage,  by 
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the  annual  rendering  of  three  pounds  of  cinnamon  and  one  of 
pepper.  For  what  qualities  the  said  John  was  known  to  win 
him  the  surname  of  the  Savage,  or  why  he  should  be  so  fond 
of  spices,  or  why  a  Stanesby  man  should  be  engaged  to  supply 
them,  and  so  magnificent  a  return  should  be  made,  does  not 
appear  ;  but  the  manor,  after  passing  to  William's  grandson, 
John,  in  the  year  1330,  was  in  that  of  the  Hard  wicks,  (a 
family  that  might  well  be  proud  to  take  its  name  from  the 
place,)  for  six  generations.  The  last  of  the  name  to  whom  the 
manor  belonged,  was  Elizabeth,  known  in  history  and  song, 
and  in  many  a  popular  tradition,  as  "Bess  of  Hardwick." 
She  was  married  while  very  young  to  a  youth,  Robert  Barley, 
or  Barlow,  who  shortly  died  and  left  her  wilh  a  large  addition 
to  her  already  ample  estates.  She  then  married  Sir  William 
Cavendish,  from  whom  descends  the  noble  Duke  who  now 
owns  the  domain ;  afterwards  to  Sir  WiUiam  St.  Loe,  a  Captain 
of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Guard  ;  and  finally  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, some  of  whose  family  marrying  with  her  own,  added  to 
and  consolidated  her  still  greater  possessions,  and  so  completed 
the  foundation  of  a  house  represented  by  a  most  distinguished 
line  of  Earls  and  Dukes — the  Dukes  of  Devonshire—of  whom 
the  present  noble  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  County  is  seventh 
Duke  and  ninth  Earl. 

If  Bess  of  Hardwick  had  a  passion  for  light,  she  must  have 
had  at  least  an  equal  passion  for  building.  The  mansion  she 
inherited  from  her  forefathers  was  a  hunting-palace  of  great 
magnificence,  as  its  ivied  ruins  still  standing  by  this  more  mo- 
dem house  still  prove.  But  it  did  not  content  her  ambitious 
and  strongly  executive  spirit.  Phrenology  and  physiognomy 
plainly  tell  us  that  she  had  abundance  of  constructiveness  as 
well  as  destructiveness ;  and  she  here  gratified  them  both 
amazingly,  though  not  to  her  heart's  content— -as  witness 
Bolsover  Castle  and  many  another  costly  fabric  which  she 
made  herself  conspicuous  in  building  or  renovating.  There  is 
a  well-known  story  of  a  prophecy  that  she  would  never  die  as 
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long  as  she  continued  building,  and  that  when  at  length  she 
gave  up  the  ghost,  it  was  because  the  frost  had  made  it  im- 
possible for  her  workmen  to  proceed.  But  this  was  not  while 
they  were  building  the  present  Hall  of  Hardwick,  in  which, 
when  completed,  she  could  proudly  sit  and  gaze  on  that  of 
her  ancestors,  so  capriciously  dismantled  and  reduced  to  ruin ; 
for  here  it  still  flourishes  under  her  signature  of  E.  S.,  (Eliza- 
beth Shrewsbury,)  repeated  in  every  possible  place,  to  show 
how  determined  she  was  to  stamp  with  her  own  individuality 
whatever  engaged  her  thought  or  hand. 

There  are  many  ancient  roads  about  Hardwick,  strikingly 
characteristic  of  the  places  from  and  to  which  they  tend — some 
winding  up  among  old  yews  and  oaks,  from  Sherwood  Forest ; 
some  through  rocky  and  streamy  hollows,  by  lonely  clacking 
mills;  some  from  the  neighbouring  villages  and  hamlets, 
crossed  here  and  there  by  wide-swinging  gates ;  and  others, 
beautifully  laid  out — broad,  ducal  drives  and  rides,  proclaiming 
that  the  scenes  they  lead  to,  though  ancient,  are  not  too  old 
to  be  usefully  enjoyed.  If  you  approach  it  from  Bolsover 
Castle,  it  may  be  by  Palterton,  Glapwell  Hall,  and  Rowthorne, 
while  the  rich  view  of  Scarsdale,  with  Sutton  Hall  in  its  centre, 
and  the  hills  of  the  North  Peak  beyond  it,  delights  you  all  the 
way.  If  you  come  from  Chesterfield,  why,  turn  down  from 
Heath  village.  If  from  Clay  Cross  railway-station,  go  up  by 
North  Wingfield,  down  by  Astwood,  and  thence  along  the 
field-path,  and  be  as  happy  as  I  once  was  myself,  when  con- 
ducting a  band  of  boys  and  telling  them  local  traditions  as  we 
went  along.  If  you  go  from  Wingfield  or  Alfreton,  find  your 
way  through  Tibshelf  and  Harstoft ;  or  from  Mansfield,  then 
up  by  Pleasley  village  and  Newbound  Mill.  But  if  frqm  the 
Sutton-in-Ashfield  station,  on  the  Erewash  Valley  Line,  then 
you  cannot  do  better  than  go  by  Skegby  and  Teversall,  which 
would  make  a  walk  of  about  five  miles  for  the  willing  pedes- 
trian ;  while  those  not  disposed  to  walk  so  far,  may  run  by 
rail  to  Mansfield  and  there  hire  a  vehicle  according  to  choice 
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at  the  Swan  inn.  There  is  a  good  inn,  the  Devonshire  Arms, 
(called  in  my  young  days  the  New  Inn,  though  centuries  old,) 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  the  south-west  side  of  Hardwick 
Park,  to  which  carriages  may  be  taken,  and  accommodation 
secured  by  those  who  require  it. 

But  whatever  the  way  by  which  the  Hall  is  reached,  there 
is  great  reward  as,  with  its  ample  park  around  it,  well- wooded 
and  well  stocked  with  deer  of  various  kinds,  it  more  and  more 
wins,  then  commands  and  rivets  attention.  In  approaching 
from  the  south-west  the  ruins  of  the  old  Hall  seem  to  form  one 
mass  with  the  new  one ;  nor  is  this  illusion  entirely  dispelled 
till  the  place  is  gained.  This  done,  the  distinction  is  seen,  and 
the  contrast  is  very  striking — the  Elizabethan  mansion,  with 
its  outposts  quaint  and  formal,  yet  statesque  and  imposing, 
standing  quite  apart,  as  if  ashamed  to  be  one  with,  yet  not 
altogether  ashamed  to  own,  its  elder  relative  hard  by ;  the 
latter,  broken,  fragmentary,  pensive,  and  highly  picturesque, 
lingering  as  though  it  mourned  having  been  banished  before 
its  time  into  the  past,  or  as  if  it  still  waited  till  the  newer  house, 
already  ancient  and  hoary,  should  be  like  itself,  a  ruin — which 
simihtude  may  Heaven  long  time  forfend  !  The  effect  is  very 
different  as  you  approach  from  the  north-east.  From  that  side 
the  new  House  has  a  dignified  and  solitary  look,  and  is  so  little 
defended  or  encumbered  by  anything  external,  as  the  antlered 
deer  graze  just  before  its  low-descending  windows,  that  one  al- 
most marvels  at  the  mingled  air  of  dignity,  security  and  free- 
dom which  reigns  around  it.  It  unmistakeably  testifies  to  hav- 
ing been  built  in  a  peaceful  reign ;  and  how  such  a  place  could 
have  escaped  unscathed  in  the  days  of  civil  conflict  and  vio- 
lence, when  Bolsover,  Sutton,  Wingfield,  and  even  Newstead, 
suffered  so  severely,  speaks  well  for  the  reputation  of  the  owner, 
or  the  deferential  feeling  of  the  belligerents  for  so  noble  a  pile. 

Standing  on  the  verge  of  a  plain,  on  the  eastern  border  of 
the  county,  about  seven  miles  from  Chesterfield,  six  from 
Mansfield,  and  three  from  Bolsover  Castle, — its  park  descend- 
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ing  abruptly  on  the  western  side  down  to  the  there  reserved 
waters  of  a  little  rivulet,  and  extending  for  some  distance  on 
the  east  in  a  perfect  level — Hardwick  Hall  has  great  advan- 
tage of  position,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  unde- 
cayed  Elizabethan  architecture  in  the  land.  It  commands 
views  stretching  far  up  into  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire  and  the 
hills  of  West  Yorkshire ;  and,  in  a  contrary  direction  over  the 
woody  plains  of  what,  in  the  days  when  it  was  built,  was 
Sherwood  Forest.  It  is  a  building  of  light  grey  stone,  to 
which  time,  the  weather,  and  vegetation,  have  here  and  there 
given  a  slight  dash  of  green.  The  east  and  west  fronts  have 
low  piazzas,  and  great  square  towers  give  finish  and  effect  to 
the  ends.  Open  parapets  surround  the  roof,  distinguished  by 
a  frequent  recurrence  of  the  initials  E.  S.  and  the  coronet  in 
stone.  The  flower-garden,  at  the  west  front,  which  is  entered 
from  the  park  by  a  gate  between  octagonal  lodges,  is  laid  out 
in  keeping, with  the  style  of  the  building;  and  horticulture, 
like  architecture,  is  made  to  do  homage  to  the  memory  of 
"E.  S.,"  the  date  of  the  building  being  also  preserved  with 
the  initials,  in  carefully  cultivated  verdure  and  flowers. 

You  enter  the  great  hall,  and  find  most  things  there  in  keep- 
ing with  the  external  aspect — much  as  the  proud  daughter  of 
an  ancient  race  of  hunters  left  it.  The  dark  wainscoting,  the 
heavy  gallery  with  its  oaken  balustrade,  and  a  magnificent  pair 
of  elk's  horns,  branching  out  to  a  width  of  nine  feet,  all  strike 
the  eye,  and  modern  taste  also  asserts  its  sway  in  a  fine  statue 
in  Maltese  stone,  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  by  Westmacott,  on 
a  pedestal  of  variegated  stone  in  front  of  which  is  inscribed — 
"Maria  Regina  Scotorum,  Nata  1542;  a  suis  in  exilium  acia, 
1568 ;  ab  hospita  neci  data,  1587." — You  pass  up  to  the 
chapel  and  note  its  rare  altar-cloth,  and  the  pictures  of  saints 
under  canopies  of  wrought  needle  work,  hung  round  the 
rails.  You  see  the  great  dining  room  on  the  same  floor, 
over  the  chimney-piece  of  which  is  the  date  of  1597 — the 
year  in  which  it  is  supposed  the  edifice  was  completed.     Then 
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there  is  the  state-room  of  audience,  nearly  sixty-five  feet 
long,  by  thirty-three  wide,  and  more  than  twenty-six  high. 
At  one  end  is  a  state  canopy,  and  in  another  place  a  bed  with 
most  ancient  hangings.  The  story  of  Ulysses  is  represented 
on  the  rich  tapestry  with  which  this  room  is  hung,  and  plaster 
figures  in  bos  relief  add  their  mythical  tale. 

On  the  same  floor  is  the  famous  Portrait  Gallery,  a  hundred 
and  seventy  feet  long  and  twenty-six  wide,  containing  tapestry 
probably  brought  fi:om  the  old  house,  or  from  Chatsworth,  and 
bearing  the  date  of  1478 ;  and  though  many  of  the  portraits 
are  copies,  some  of  them  have  great  interest.  There  is  nothing 
more  invidious  than,  in  a  flying  sketch,  to  specify  a  few  in  so 
great  a  number  and  leave  the  rest  unnoticed ;  yet  are  there 
some,  not  only  in  this  gallery  but  in  other  parts  of  the  house, 
one  does  not  wish  to  forget — historical  as  well  as  family  por- 
traits. Queen  Elizabeth  is  there  in  her  well-known  costume ; 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  her  beauty  paling ;  and  gentle,  sedate 
and  sweet,  the  Lady  Jane  Grey.  The  Countess  of  Shrewsbury, 
the  builder  of  the  mansion,  of  course  is  there,  and  many  mem- 
bers or  connections  of  the  Cavendish  family  distinguished  both 
in  earher  and  later  times.  And  there  is  one  portrait  which, 
while  kings  and  queens,  gallant  lords  and  ladies  fair,  are  un- 
named, is  always  noticed  by  the  well-read  class  of  visitors — 
that  of  Thomas  Hobbes,  "the  philosopher  of  Malmesbury,*'  who 
lived  some  time  as  a  tutor  in  the  family,  and  of  whom  several 
curious  anecdotes  are  related.  One  of  them  is,  that  every 
evening,  when  his  duties  of  tutor  had  ceased  and  those  of 
student  commenced,  that  nothing  might  interrupt  him,  he  was 
wont  to  have  five  or  six  pipes  charged  with  tobacco  and  laid 
parallel  on  the  table  before  him;  then  taking  them  up  to 
smoke  in  the  order  in  which  they  lay,  and  lighting  each  one 
in  its  turn  as  its  precursor  was  finished,  as  soon  as  the  last 
was  burnt  out  he  would  quit  his  studies  for  the  night  and 
retire.  He  died  in  the  ninety-second  year  of  his  age,  and 
his  remains  are  interred  at  the  neighbouring  parish  church  of 
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Ault  Hucknall,  where  also  repose  the  ashes  of  some  of  the 
Family. 

It  would  require  much  more  space  than  this  little  book  will 
afford  me,  to  describe  all  the  tapestries  with  their  stories,  the 
historical  relics,  and  the  pictures  that  abound,  or  even  the  rooms 
that  contain  them,  as  they  ought  to  be  described.  And  indeed 
Mrs.  Jameson,  William  Howitt,  and  other  favorite  writers,  have 
rendered  it  needless  here  to  make  the  attempt.  Nor  need  I 
revive  the  old  question  as  to  whether  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
was  ever  confined  here  or  no.  She  might  possibly  have  been 
in  the  old  house,  on  a  brief  visit  or  call,  while  in  custody  of 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury;  but  the  new  house  was  not  built  be- 
fore her  death.  It  is  true  that  over  a  door  of  one  of  the  bed- 
rooms are  her  arms  and  cypher,  and  in  another  room  are  me- 
morials of  the  needle- work  she  is  said  to  have  done  for  the 
beguilement  of  her  captivity — including  a  bed,  a  set  of  hang- 
^ings  and  some  chairs.  But  it  is  pretty  certain  that  these  must 
have  been  brought  from  Chats  worth,  or  other  places,  since  she 
was  very  long  in  the  custody  of  the  Earl,  and  at  many  places ; 
while  nothing  would  be  more  natural  than  that,  after  her  death, 
^as  many  of  her  things  as  could  be  collected  would  be  brought 
to  one  place  as  to  a  sort  of  reliquary ;  and  where  so  Hkely, 
after  the  old  house  of  Chats  worth  was  burnt  and  that  of  Hard- 
'  wick  dismantled,  as  here  ? 

There  is  no  need  to  resort  to  fiction  or  fable  to  render  Hard- 
wick,  old  or  new,  interesting :  it  has  an  interest  of  its  own 
surpassing  all  coined  romance— a  charm  felt  by  every  visitor 
but  which  it  is  impossible  to  convey  in  words.  Go  in  whatever 
season,  or  approach  it  from  whatever  quarter  we  may,  there  is 
■  about  it  an  air  of  its  own— an  unborrowed  grandeur — that  not 
many  other  houses,  if  any,  of  the  same  rank  and  age  can  boast. 
And  passing  on  from  the  new  to  the  ruins  of  the  old  house 
which  has  one  room  left  entire,  as  an  index  to  the  amplitude  an6 
magnificence  of  its  prime,  what  a  day-dream  might  not  the  an- 
tiquary, the  archaeologist,  the  painter,  or  the  poet,  enjoy! 
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That  old  room,  fifty-five  feet  six  inches  long,  by  thirty  feet  six 
inches  wide,  and  twenty-four  feet  six  inches  high,  is  said  to 
have  been  a  model  for  the  large  room  at  Blenheim  ;  and  when 
one  looks  at  the  emblematic  devices  in  plaster  which  still  line 
its  walls,  and  think  of  the  noble  landscapes  the  views  from  its 
windows  commanded,  it  gives  one  more  faith  in  the  taste  of 
other  days  than  modern  scepticism  accords,  and  wins  deep  re- 
spect for  the  spirit  that  now  delights  in  preserving  it  as  much 
as  possible  from  further  decay. 
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OVER      THE      MOORS, 


EXT  to  sky  and  sea,  what  can  be  more  sublime  than 
the  mountain-moorlands — so  subdued  in  their  gran- 
deur, so  calm  in  their  wildness,  so  like  in  their  gene- 
ral character,  yet  in  particulars  so  various  !  With 
rocks  picturesque  and  towering  here  and  there,  and 
now  and  then  cheerful  islands  of  richer  and  livelier 
green,  how  solemnly  they  undulate  beneath  the  vast 
expanse  of  sky,  like  an  ocean  arrested  in  its  motion — its  bil- 
lows suspended,  and  its  spray  suddenly  changed  into  blossoms 
of  purple,  with  occasional  sprinklings  too  of  silver  and  gold! 
Having  already,  in  my  former  work,  "  The  Peak  and  the 
Plain — Scenes  in  Woodland,  Field,  and  Mountain,"  said  so 
much  of  the  moorland  portion  of  the  county,  I  now  feel  some 
diffidence  in  approaching  it  again.  Yet  why  should  it  be  so, 
with  a  theme  so  exhaustless  that  it  can  never  die  till  the 
heather's  bloom,  the  moorfowl's  **  whir-r,"  and  the  poet's  love 
of  unsophisticated  nature,  have  ceased  for  ever  ?  Come  away 
with  me  once  again,  and  let  us  have  at  least  one  more  breath- 
ing, where  you  may  get  any  amount  of  pure  air  without  help 
of  sanitary  commissioners ;  laugh,  shout,  or  sing,  as  loudly  as 
you  like,  without  offence  to  decorum  or  injury  to  your  neigh- 
bour's nerves  ;  or  be  silent,  if  you  prefer,  without  risk  of  dis- 
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courtesy  ;  where  a  wide-awake  hat  and  a  free-and-easy  coat 
will  be  in  the  height  of  fashion  ;  and  where,  as  long  as  you 
avoid  setting  up  for  what  you  are  not,  and  taking  liberties  off 
the  many  roads  without  leave,  or  wantonly  disturbing  that 
which  does  not  concern  you  at  all,  you  may  enjoy  the  poet's, 
painter's,  naturalist's  or  gipsy's  share,  to  your  heart's  content. 
And  more  than  that.  You  will  be  able  to  return  home  with 
thankfulness  that  "the  lungs  of  Old  England,"  as  William 
Howitt  somewhere  calls  them,  have  not  yet  entirely  collapsed  ; 
but  that  there  is  space  for  breathing,  as  well  as  for  gazing 
around  you  on  scenes  that  contrast  so  strikingly  with  those  of 
the  tame  but  toilsome  world  you  ordinarily  inhabit,  as  to  give 
'  a  most  delicious  holiday  to  the  faculties  you  have  over-strained, 
by  calling  into  full  play  many  that  are  usually  too  latent :  since 
mind  and  body  alike  are  rested  by  change  of  occupation,  and 
nothing  more  expands  the  one  or  invigorates  the  other  than  a 
free  ramble — whether  alone  or  with  some  warm-hearted  and 
tasteful  friend — where  the  air  is  fresh  and  elastic,  the  natural 
spirits  untrammelled,  and  the  vision  as  unconfined  as  possible. 
Were  you  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Buxton  I  should  advise 
you  to  climb  to  the  top  of  Axe-Edge — so  called  from  its  shape 
as  it  seems  to  cleave  the  sky — and  while  to  the  south  you  had 
a  most  extensive  and  beautiful  view  of  more  pastoral  if  not 
more  cultivated  lands,  you  would  have  a  northern,  or  rather 
north-eastern  prospect  of  dusky  moorlands  stretching  away,  to 
use  the  country  phrase,  "  as  far  as  your  eye  could  carry  you." 
On  the  other  hand,  if  you  started  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Matlock,  and  rose  out  of  Parley  Dale  to  the  right— or  from 
Rowsley,  and  over  Beeley  Hill-top — a  short  walk  from  either 
would  bring  you  on  to  the  great  belt  extending  behind  Chats- 
worth,  Baslow,  Curbar  (a  corruption  of  Carberg,  the  rocky  hill,) 
and  Froggatt  Edge,  to  Longshaw,  Burbage,  and  North  Stanage, 
and  ultimately  fading  far  away  in  the  neighbouring  counties. 
There  are  other  large  tracts,  some  of  them  adjoining  these  and 
others  isolated.    Indeed  there  was  a  time  when  almost  every 
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parish,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  county,  had  its  *' patch  of 
moor."  But  so  much  is  now  enclosed,  or  intersected  by  culti- 
vated land,  that  what  are  at  present  commonly  spoken  of  as 
"  the  Derbyshire  Moors,"  may  be  said  to  lie  chiefly  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Derwent  and  about  its  sources — culminating,  per- 
haps, between  Hathersage  and  Sheffield,  where  the  dark  rocks 
of  Caelswark  and  Higgar  give  a  picturesque  coronal  to  the 


landscape,  and  near  which  is  the  Duke  of  Rutland's  favourite 
and  famous  shooting-lodge  of  Longshaw. 

Let  us  go  up  to  these  scenes  with  Ebenezer  Elhott,  in  his 
"  Village  Patriarch,"  commencing  near  Sheffield,  where 

"  Five  rivers,  like  the  fingers  of  a  hand, 
Flung  from  black  mountains,  mingle  and  are  one, 
Where  sweetest  valleys  quit  the  wild  and  grand, 
And  eldest  forests,  o'er  the  sylvan  Don, 
Bid  their  immortal  brother  journey  on, 
A  stately  pilgrim,  watch' d  by  all  the  hills. 

**  The  moors !  All  hail,  ye  changeless,  ye  sublime. 
That  seldom  hear  a  voice,  save  that  of  Heaven ! 
Scorners  of  chance,  and  fate,  and  death,  and  time, 
But  not  of  Him  whose  viewless  hand  hath  riven 
The  chasm  through  which  the  mountain  stream  is  driven ! 
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How  like  a  prostrate  giant — not  in  sleep, 
But  listening  to  his  beating  heart — ye  lie ! 
With  winds  and  clonds  dread  harmony  ye  keep ; 
Ye  seem  alone  beneath  the  boundless  sky ; 
Ye  speak,  are  mute — and  there  is  no  reply. 
Here  all  is  sapphire  light  and  glowing  land, 
Blue,  brilliant  sky,  above  a  sable  sea 
Of  hills  like  chaos,  ere  the  first  command, 
'  Let  there  be  light ! '  bade  light  and  beauty  be. 
#  ^  #  *  #  * 

This  scene  is  ancient,  Enoch  must  allow. 
Marble  is  less  enduring  than  the  flower 
That  wither' d  ages  hence,  and  withers  now, 
Where,  black  as  night,  th'  unaltered  mountains  tower. 
And  baffled  Time  sees  things  that  mock  his  power. 
I  thank  ye,  billows  of  a  granite  sea. 
That  the  bribed  plough,  defeated,  halts  below ! 
And  thanks,  majestic  barrenness !  to  thee. 
#  #  *  #  * 

Hail  to  the  tempest's  throne,  the  cloud's  high  road. 
Lone  as  the  aged  sky,  and  hoary  main ! 
The  path  we  tread  the  ancient  outlaws  trode ; 
Where  no  man  bideth  Locksley's  band  abode, 
And  urged  the  salient  roe  through  bog  and  brake. 

These  are  not  common  moments,  nor  is  this 
A  common  scene.     Hark,  how  the  coming  wind 
Booms,  like  the  coming  dirge  of  woe  and  bliss. 
And  life,  and  form,  and  mind,  and  all  that  is  I 
How  like  the  wafture  of  a  world-wide  wing 
It  sounds  and  sinks — and  all  is  hushed  again, 

#  #  #  #  # 

Hail !  silence  of  the  desert ! — I  speak  low 
In  reverence — here  the  falcon's  wing  is  awed. 
As  o'er  the  deep  repose,  sublimely  slow, 
He  wheels  in  conscious  majesty  abroad. 
Spirits  should  make  the  desert  their  abode. 
The  meekest,  purest,  mightiest  that  e'er  wore 
Dust  as  a  garment,  stole  from  crowds  unblest 
To  sea-like  forests,  or  the  sea-beat  shore. 
And  utter' d  on  the  star- sought  mountain's  breast 
The  holiest  precepts  e'er  to  dust  address' d." 
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One  of  the  most  remarkable  accompaniments  of  the  savage 
wildness  of  the  moors,  is  the  loveliness  of  the  country  which 
everywhere  forms  their  selvage.  From  no  quarter  can  they  be 
approached  but  through  lands  of  the  richest  beauty.  Trace 
any  of  the  rivulets  converging  at  Sheffield  to  its  source — from 
"the  Sheaf  that  mourns  in  Eden"  to  the  "trilling  Yewden" — 
and  by  the  time  you  get  to  "the  stream's  mother-house,"  as 
the  German's  call  a  mountain-well,  looking  back  occasion- 
ally in  the  ascent,  not  a  little  will  be  your  amazement  at 
the  luxuriance  of  the  landscapes  around  and  below  you.  And 
yet  even  more  luxuriant  still  is  much  of  the  country  bordering 
their  western  side.  Stanton  and  Darley  Dale ;  Chatsworth  in 
all  its  ducal  pride ;  Haddon  in  its  more  venerable  grandeur ; 
and  further  up,  beyond  Stoke  into  Hathersage  (i.  e.  the  Edge  of 
the  Heather,)  and  Hope  Dale  and  Edale,  Brookfield  and  North 
Lees — with  their  wooded  slopes  and  terraces,  meadow-farms, 
and  winding  streams — England  scarcely  boasts  anywhere  richer 
or  sunnier  scenes  of  verdure  and  fruitfulness.  Yet  are  these 
the  places  from  which  you  may  gain  by  a  few  minutes'  ride 
or  ramble  the  shores  of  those  waving  seas  of  heather,  that 
swell  and  sink  before  the  eye  to  its  remotest  ken — specked 
occasionally,  as  we  have  already  said,  by  some  pastoral  isle; 
beaconed  here  and  there  by  some  lonely  watch-tower  of  a 
keeper's  dwelling,  or  cromlech-like  tor — or,  just  once  and  away, 
an  ancient,  storm-bowed  tree,  solitary  and  distant  as  an  ocean 
sail.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  but  very  seldom,  you  catch  sight 
of  a  modem  plantation  of  pines  and  larches — more  frequent- 
ly of  a  strange  and  unaccountable  scattering  or  assemblage 
of  hoary  rocks — perhaps,  in  the  distance,  not  unlike  a  caravan 
of  the  desert  at  halt ;  and  near  to  these  again  another,  not  un- 
like the  city  to  which  they  might  be  bound,  with  its  ruined 
bastions  and  towers— its  pinnacles  and  its  turrets — its  altars 
and  shrines.  And,  indeed,  judging  by  the  druidical  circles, 
the  barrows  and  other  relics  near,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
some  of  them  were  actually  for  purposes  of  defence,  or  worship, 
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or  both,  the  familiar  haunts  of  our  aborginal  forefathers  and 
their  druid-teachers. 

One  can  well  imagine  the  motives  such  primitive  people  had 
for  gathering  in  such  localities  at  certain  times  of  the  year.  If 
the  bilberry  and  cranberry  abounded  then,  as  now,  and  the 
blackgame  came,  as  now,  to  batten  on  them  ;  while  hares  had 
their  runs  and  conies  their  little  dens  below,  and  the  rivers  in 
the  vallies  furnished  fish  in  plenty ;  a  variety  of  edibles  could  be 
thus  obtained  which  even  a  modern  gourmand  might  smack  his 
lips  at  and  covet.  Nor  was  this  all.  There  are  many  proofs 
that  bleak  though  these  moorlands  are  at  present,  there  was  a 
time  when  they  abounded,  in  places,  with  valuable  timber  for 
shelter  and  with  under- wood  for  fuel.  And  then,  the  sweet 
natural  fountains  and  brooks,  for  water  !  All  things  consider- 
ed, it  needs  no  great  stretch  of  credulity  to  suppose  a  time 
when  these  now  wide  solitudes  were  peopled  by  a  free  and 
happy  race — ere  the  Romans  encamped  on  Mam  Tor  and  Ri- 
ber,  or  at  Brough  and  Chesterfield,  to  hold  them  in  subjection 
and  awe. 

A  word  we  have  just  said  about  the  springs  and  brooks, 
some  of  which  are  so  beautiful  and  wild  that  one  scarcely 
wonders  at  Elliott,  while  gazing  on  one  of  them,  exclaiming — 

*'  Would  that  I  were  a  river 

To  wander  all  alone, 
Through  some  sweet  Eden  of  the  wild, 

In  music  of  my  own ; 
And  bathed  in  bliss,  and  fed  with  dew. 

Distill' d  o'er  mountains  hoary, 
Keturn  unto  my  home  in  heaven 

On  wings  of  joy  and  glory  !  " 

Taken  for  all  in  all,  I  doubt  if  any  of  them  surpass  those 
that  descend  to  Sheffield — having  their  birth  in  Derbyshire, 
but  falling  soon  into  Yorkshire — unless  we  except  the  Burbage- 
brook,  descending  eastward  of  Higgar-tor  and  Caelswark,  down 
past  Longshaw,  and  through  Yarncliflf  Woods  to  Padley  Mill 
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and  the  Derwent,  near  Grindleford  Bridge.  Even  as  you  cross 
it  by  the  bridge  on  the  Sheffield  and  Castleton  road,  between 
Fox  House  and  Millstone  Edge,  its  voice  meets  you,  as  it 


hurries  away,  among  the  scattered  stone  and  heather,  into  the 
woods  below,  where  crossed  by  little  Swiss  bridges  and  forming 
a  series  of  natural  cascades,  it  presents,  with  its  wild  accom- 
paniments of  rock  and  wood  and  fern,  as  many  exquisite  little 
pictures  in  one  short  mile  as  might  not  unworthily  fill  an  art- 
ist's portfolio. 

To  him  who  may  have  crossed  the  moors  in  various  direc- 
tions, and  in  all  seasons  and  weathers,  as  I  have  done,  the 
lines  from  Elliott's  "  Village  Patriarch  '*  will  come  home  with 
great  significance  and  power.     Yet  not  entirely  "  changeless  " 
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are  their  aspects  in  any  season,  or  on  any  day,  between  the 
hour 

"  "When  misty  morning  calleth  up 
Her  mountains  one  by  one," 

And  that  when 

"  Twiliglit  grey 
Foldeth  her  misty  skirts  and  hies  away." 

On  some  days  I  have  seen  nearly  as  many  changes  on  the  face 
of  the  moors  as  could  have  occurred  in  the  same  time  on  the 
face  of  the  ocean,  or  of  the  heavens  above  it.  The  misty  morn 
— the  bright  forenoon — the  mid-day  haze  of  intense  sunshine — 
the  thunder-cloud  of  afternoon,  and  the  bursting  storm — with 
the  bright  and  sweet  evening-calm  into  which  all  nature  sub- 
sided when  it  was  over — have  each,  in  turn,  produced  such  a 
magical  change  in  these  landscapes,  as  to  make  the  staying  in 
one  place  as  interesting  as,  in  other  circumstances,  would  have 
been  so  many  changes  of  country.  To  shelter  at  Owler  Bar  Inn, 
and  gaze  over  the  country  thence  seen  in  alternate  shower  and 
shine ;  or  to  linger  at  Fox  House  when  the  lightnings  are  play- 
ing about  the  sombre  summits  of  Higgar  and  Caelswark ;  and 
afterwards  to  wander  out  while  the  glittering  rain-drops,  in 
millions  of  millions,  still  bead  the  blooming  heather,  and  then 
descend  to  Hathersage  by  Millstone  Edge,  or  ride  down  to 
Baslow  and  Edensor,  and  across  Chatsworth  Park  to  Rowsley, 
in  the  delicious  sunset  hour,  is  a  treat  I  have  more  than  once 
enjoyed ;  nor  do  I  expect  much  higher  enjoyment  of  the  same 
kind  ever  again  in  this  world.  "Sunset  on  the  Derbyshire 
Moors,"  by  Lord  John  Manners— how  different  from  the  poetry 
I  have  quoted  from  the  Corn  Law  Rhymer!  yet  not  less  beauti- 
ful is  it  in  another  way,  and  not  less  truthful  to  another  mood 
and  time,  when  his  lordship  says  : — 

"  Upon  the  distant  mountain  crests 
Lie  Alps  of  snow-white  clouds ; 
Softening  the  Westering  sunbeam's  blaze, 
A  haze  all  Nature  shrouds. 
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"  In  changeful  shapes  the  shadows  fall 
On  rugged  Higger  Tor, 
A  mellow' d  glory  fills  the  dell,  5 

And  gilds  each  darksome  scaur. 

"  Red  berries  deck  each  craggy  nook, 
And  the  ever -daring  fern 
Peeps  through  the  yawning  rents  of  rock, 
And  waves  on  masses  stern. 

"  That  western  haze  is  ruffled  awhile. 
And  the  leaves  on  the  alder  trees 
Which  girdle  the  brook  new  tints  reveal 
Beneath  the  low  whispering  bree2ie. 

"  The  breeze  has  pass'd  and  the  leaves  return 
To  their  wonted  tints  again, 
As  through  the  blaze  of  the  sun's  last  rays 
Struggle  scant  drops  of  rain. 

"  With  a  merry  plash  and  a  sparkling  grace 
On  the  thirsty  rocks  they  fall, 
Then  are  seen  do  more  as  the  Eainbow  comes 
Obedient  at  their  call. 

**  The  throstle  chaunts  his  even-song, 
And  the  moorbird'  s  shrilly  note, 
And  the  bleatings  wild  of  the  mountain  sheep. 
In  magic  cadence  float. 

"  Sweet  odours  rise  from  the  moisten' d  earth 
As  incense  with  that  song  ; 
And  the  Poet  sighs  for  the  Prophet's  power 
Such  daylight  to  prolong. 

*'-  But  the  sun  has  sunk  o'er  Hazelbach, 
Dark  is  each  western  height, 
Gone  are  the  rainbow  hues :  fair  scenes 
And  fairer  hopes — Good  night !  '* 
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JAKELESS,  yet  not  waterless,  but  abounding  in  beau- 
tiful rivers  and  rivulets,  that  give  life  and  freshness 
to  its  winding  vales,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Derbyshire 
should  have  been  from  immemorial  time  a  favourite 
resort  of  the  angler  and  the  naturalist,  as  well  as  of 
the  painter  and  the  poet.  Trickling  from  ferny  and 
mossy  dells,  purling  from  crystal  caves  and  mountain- 
wells, — now  coming  down  in  little  cascades  like  waving  chains 
^  of  silver,  and  anon  islanded  with  tiny  rocklets  as  their  currents 
expand  and  catch  the  blue  tint  of  heaven  or  reflect  the  dark 
green  of  overshadowing  cliffs  and  woods, — the  nameless  and 
numberless  runnels  that  conspire  to  form  our  main  streams  are 
nearly  all  them  worthy  of  exploration  to  their  very  springs  ; 
for  their  music  is  often  as  sweet  as  their  waters  are  pure,  and 
the  scenery  through  which  they  pour  is  everywhere  so  glad- 
dened by  their  falls,  their  loiterings,  or  their  gentle  glide. 

Behold  the  Derwent!  What  a  thoroughly  Derbyshire  river! 
True,  it  has  not  the  majesty  of  the  Trent,  the  wildness  of  the 
Dove,  or  the  transparency  throughout  of  some  of  the  minor 
streams ;  yet  has  it  sometimes  a  graceful  and  dignified  sweep 
through  expanding  meads;  a  loud  and  foaming  rush  among 
crags  that  lift  their  heads  sublimely  to  the  skies ;  or  a  course 
through  winding  glades,  where  light  and  shadow  in  succession. 
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play  with  its  ripples  and  arrowy  waves, — its  murmurs  below 
blending  harmoniously  with  the  rustlings  of  the  foliage  above, 
and  forming  a  fine  under-current  of  soft  sound  to  the  singing 
of  birds  and  all  the  other  glad  voices  that  sooth  the  wanderer 
on  his  way  or  enliven  the  angler  in  his  more  stationary  retreat. 

Yet  to  how  many  lesser  rivers  and  rivulets  of  very  difierent 
character  is  it  indebted  for  its  ample  and  sweeping  current! 
From  what  numbers  of  little  mountain  doughs  and  mossy 
springs  do  those  waters  converge,  and  run  down  from  the 
Yorkshire  border  to  the  grey  and  quiet  village  that  shares  its 
name  of  Derwent !  And  then  the  Ashop,  a  similar  gather- 
ing from  the  doughs  and  springs  of  Kinderscout, — how  blithely 
it  comes  through  "the  Woodlands,"  to  add  to  its  waters  near 
Ashopton ;  while  Lady  bower-brook  comes  pouring  in  fi-om  the 
opposite  side,  almost  as  if  to  meet  and  greet  it.  From  this 
time  the  Derwent  becomes  an  important  stream.  Through 
Bamford  Vale  it  pours  along,  there  turning  some  cotton  mills, 
and  where  it  sweeps  round  into  Hope  Bale  it  receives  the 
Nowe,  or  Nough,  fi*om  the  neighbourhood  of  Castleton,  and 
grows  more  river-like  still  every  mile  it  goes. 

And  let  us  here  say  a  special  word  or  two  of  the  Nough  and 
its  aids;  for  its  origin  and  course  are  very  remarkable.  Its 
furthest  feeder  is  a  brook,  rising  in  the  midst  of  a  wild,  pastoral 
and  hilly  country  several  miles  above  Castleton,  and  through 
which  passes  the  road  to  Chapel-in-Frith  and  Buxton.  Up 
there,  near  to  the  road-side,  is  a  place  called  "  the  Swallow 
Holes,"  where  the  waters  of  the  brook  are  all  swallowed  up 
by  some  little  caverns,  and  disappear  from  human  observation, 
until  they  form  a  deep  cascade  in  the  Speedwell  Mine,  after 
which  they  are  again  lost  until  they  emerge  at  last  into  day- 
hght  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  on  which  stand  the  remains  of 
Peveril  Castle,  over  the  great  Peak  Cavern,  at  Castleton  The 
identity  of  the  stream  throughout  this  subterranean  game  at 
"  hide  and  seek  "  is  proved  by  floating  materials,  thrown  in  at 
the  Swallow  Holes,  or  in  the  Speedwell  Mine,  finding  their 
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way  out  again  with  the  water  at  Castleton.  The  Swallow 
Holes  are  near  the  foot  of  a  very  lofty  hill,  from  which  to 
the  north  there  is  a  considerable  spread  of  less  mountainous 
country ;  yet  little  hillocks  abound,  and  some  of  these  on  thtfe 
bank  of  the  brook  are  very  curious,  leaving  the  tourist  rather 
uncertain  as  to  whether  they  are  natural  or  artificial.  There 
are  a  few  farm-houses  and  a  cottage  very  near ;  and  from  one 
of  these  I  one  day  saw  a  fine  old  farmer  walking  forth.  His 
look  was  dignified  and  patriarchal.  He  wore  a  somewhat 
broad  hat,  slightly  turned  up  behind,  and  a  long  coat  of  antique 
cut,  that  made  him  an  impersonation  of  times  far  back.  Wish- 
ing to  know  such  a  man's  opinion  of  the  scenes  among  which 
he  dwelt,  I  quietly  asked  him  if  he  or  his  neighbours  knew 
anything  of  those  mounds,  and  how  they  came  into  existence. 
Deliberately  placing  his  open  hand  behind  his  ear,  he  replied 
in  a  manly  tone,  but  with  the  peculiar  expression  of  people 
hard  of  hearing — "  Fm  very  deaf,  sir,  and  am  na'  quite  sure 
that  I  understand  exacly  what  you  say'n."  So  I  reiterated 
more  loudly — "  Do  the  people  about  here  know  anything  of 
those  mounds — whether  they  are  natural,  or  were  they  made 
or  altered  by  man,  and,  if  so,  for  what  purpose  ?  "  On  which, 
still  keeping  his  hand  behind  his  ear,  and  looking  reverently 
up  at  the  hills  and  the  sky,  then  down  again  on  the  stream  and 
■  the  little  mounds,  he  replied  in  a  tone  of  awe  that  gave  double 
interest  to  what  he  said,  "  Well,  1  amna'  sure  that  ony  on  'em 
'  knows  much  about  it :  please  God^  sir,  they  were  left  by  the 
flood !  "  The  reader  may  smile,  and  justly  so,  at  such  a  reply ; 
but  the  scene,  the  time,  the  man,  his  manner,  and  sentiment, 
touched  my  own  soul  with  a  feeling  of  reverence  that  lasted  for 
hours,  as  I  wandered  about  in  a  country  which  impresses  one, 
in  some  sense,  with  the  mystery  and  wonder  of  all  creation. 

Well,  as  before  said,  the  Nough  coming  down  by  its  subter- 
ranean channel  to  Castleton,  and  then  flowing  forth  through 
the  village  street,  it  receives  the  Bradwell  Brook  from  the  south, 
near  Brough,  and  the  Ea,  from  Edale,  as  it  flows  along.     The 
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Bradwell  Brook  comes  through  Bradwell  village,  from  the 
country  between  Castle  ton  and  Eyam ;  it  is  a  clear  and  beauti- 
ful stream.  The  Ea  comes  from  a  nook  within  a  nook,  called 
.  Grinesbrook,  and  winds  sweetly  through  Edale,  where  we  shall 
come  again  anon :  so  now  that  the  Derwent  has  received  all 
these  joyous  outpourings  of  yon  western  hills  and  caves,  let  us 
follow  it  on  through  this  poet's  paradise,  which  still  for  some 
miles  bears  the  name  of  Hope  Dale — one  of  the  loveliest  dales 
in  Derbyshire — perhaps  one  of  the  loveliest  in  all  England. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  every  stream  that  comes 
headlong  down  from  the  moors,  or  glides  in  gentle  beauty  from 
the  meadows  into  the  Derwent,  as  it  speeds  away  through  the 
valley  below  and  beyond  Hathersage  Booths.  There  is  one 
that  hurries  down  to  it,  through  Dunge  C lough,  from  Highlow, 
and  another  from  the  woods  and  lawns  of  Leam  soon  after. 
These  are  on  its  western  side ;  and  on  its  eastern  side  comes 
in  the  Hay-brook,  from  Brookfield  Dale  at  Hathersage,  and 
afterwards  the  Burbage  Brook  not  far  from  Grindleford  Bridge ; 
and  beyond  that  its  course  is  very  beautiful  through  the 
pleasaunces  of  Stoke  Hall,  on  leaving  which  it  receives  contri- 
butions from  Eyam  Dell  and  Middleton  (Stony  Middleton)  Dale, 
near  where  it  moves  the  machinery  of  Calver  Mills.  At  Baslow 
falls  in  a  fine  moorland  stream  from  the  east,  coming  nearly 
parallel  for  some  distance  with  the  road  from  Owler  Bar; 
and  from  Baslow  it  bears  away  through  Chatsworth  with  in- 
creased amplitude,  in  keeping  with  the  new  scenes  it  helps  to 
enliven  in  that  magnificent  domain. 

Leaving  Chatsworth  Park,  and  descending  through  some 
low  and  verdant  meadows  by  Beeley  to  Rowsley,  it  is  there 
joined  by  the  united  waters  of  the  Wye  and  Lathkil,  which  we 
shall  have  to  return  to  and  explore  ere  long,  and  then  enters 
Darley  Dale,  where  we  have  already  watched  its  windings  by 
Matlock  Village  into  Matlock  Dale — its  lavings  there  of  the  feet 
of  the  High  Tor  and  the  Hag  Rocks— its  rush  over  the  weir  at 
Masson  Mills,  and  its  lapse  along  the  foot  of  Willersley  slopes, 
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through  Scarthing  Meadows,  and  round  by  Wood  End,  under 
Lea  Hurst,  and  by  Whatstandwell  Bridge  to  Amber  Gate, — 
looked  down  upon  in  all  that  route  by  picturesque  rocks  and 
wooded  hills,  and  joined  now  and  then  by  copious  brooks  and 
gushing  fountains, — as  by  the  Bonsall  and  Via-Gellian  brook 
at  Cromford,  and  the  outlet  of  Wirksworth  Moor  Sough,  which 
is  the  drain  of  a  great  lead-mine,  near  Alderwasley. 

The  Amber  coming  from  Kelstedge  and  Ashover,  by  Ogston, 
Ford,  Amber  Mills,  Wingfield,  and  Buckland  Hollow,  with 
many  beautiful  windings,  falls  in  very  near  to  Amber  Gate,  after 
which  the  Derwent  journeys  on,  sometimes  almost  resting  as  if 
to  form  a  lake,  then  turning  Belper  and  Milford  Mills,*  then  re- 
ceiving the  Ecclesbourne,  which  comes  down  from  near  Wirks- 
worth, by  Alton,  Windley,  and  Farnah  Meadows  to  Duffield, 
and  so  bearing  down,  with  all  its  accumulated  power,  and  with 
a  grace  quite  equal  to  its  growing  force,  by  AUestree  and  Bar- 
ley Abbey  and  Mills  to  Derby.  And  let  us  here  linger  awhile 
and  speak  more  of  the  scenes  in  this  part  of  its  course,  since 
lying  somewhat  off  the  road,  and  not  seen  thence  so  clearly 
even  as  many  objects  at  a  greater  distance,  they  were  scarcely 
glanced  at  in  our  chapter  of  a  "  Journey  to  Matlock,"  though 
nowhere,  perhaps,  can  the  river  lay  claim  to  more  interesting 
historical  and  social  relations. 

Not  far  from  this  Barley,  near  Derby,  (which  the  remote 
reader  must  not  confound  with  Darley-in-the-Dale,  being  some- 
where about  twenty  miles  below  it,)  there  are,  to  this  day,  shght 
remnants  of  a  bridge  by  which  the  Romans,  when  they  occu- 
pied the  present  site  of  Little  Chester,  crossed  to  and  from  the 
western  bank,  where  yet  linger  the  remains  of  a  monastery 

*  Between  Duffield  and  Milford,  on  the  eastern  bank,  is  Makeney 
old  Hall,  now  a  farm-house,  but  remarkable  as  the  birth-place  of  John 
Bradshaw,  president  of  the  council  which  passed  sentence  on  King 
Charles  I — a  very  different  house  from  the  New  Hall,  the  larger 
residence  of  Mr.  Anthony  Strutt,  or  Makeney  Lodge,  the  cheery 
modem  residence  of  Mr.  Alfred  Holmes — both  of  which  are  near  it. 
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founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I,  incorporated  with  some  dwel- 
ling-houses, and  strikingly  contrasting  with  the  works  of  modern 
enterprise  and  munificence  that  surround  them,  owing  their  rise 
to  the  family  of  Evans,  various  members  of  which  have  done 
much,  in  many  ways,  to  enrich  and  advance  the  neighbour- 
hood and  make  their  own  prosperity  a  blessing  to  the  people 
they  employ.  Both  cotton  and  paper  are  extensively  manufac- 
tured there ;  and  you  might  travel  far  without  finding  a  more 
complete  association  of  past  and  present,  or  a  more  convenient 
and  orderly  location  of  factories  and  work-people's  homes,  in 
relation  to  proprietory  residences,  schools,  and  the  church — 
evincing  something  like  the  compactness  of  an  ancient  feudal- 
ity, only  not  feudal  at  all,  but  peaceful,  and  accordant  with  the 
advancing  spirit  of  the  age.  This  village  is  noted  for  having 
a  very  large  school-room,  no  public  house,  and  a  very  small 
lock-up. 

From  Darley  to  Derby,  the  Derwentis  wide,  calm,  and  deep 
enough,  not  only  for  some  ordinary  purposes  of  navigation,  but 
for  well  arranged  regattas  on  a  scale  of  which  broader  rivers 
might  well  be  proud ;  and  soon  after  it  is  made  to  move  the 
works  of  foundries  and  factories— one  of  the  latter  being  the 
first  silk  mill  that  was  erected  in  England,  minutely  described 
in  worthy  William  Hutton's  History  of  Derby,  as  one  of  the 
marvels  of  his  day,  but  now  surpassed  in  size  by  some  of  the 
more  modern  erections  in  its  neighbourhood.  Almost  the  Der- 
went's  last  work  before  taking  leave  of  the  town  of  Derby,  is 
to  send  off,  by  a  side-sluice,  such  waters  as  do  not  foam  over 
a  large  weir  or  feed  the  Canal,  to  turn  the  machinery  of  Pegg, 
Harper  and  Co.*s  celebrated  colour- works,  where  move  about 
numbers  of  men,  who,  from  the  nature  of  their  occupation,  have 
skins  of  so  many  hues  that  you  might  almost  fancy  them  the 
representatives  of  all  "  the  coloured  races  "  of  the  earth. 

And  now  away  it  finally  sweeps  through  the  broad  and  level 
meadows,  but  with  many  graceful  curves,  to  join  the  Trent,  at 
Wilne— smiled  upon  by  Elvaston  Castle,  and  sometimes  adding 
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the  useful  to  the  beautiful,  as  at  Borrowash  Mills.  Near  to  those 
works  is  a  long  and  shady  walk,  formed  by  the  late  venerable 
John  Towle,  on  the  river-side,  and  a  fine  old  salmon-leap, 
where  the  falling  waters,  the  over-arching  trees,  and  a  variety 
of  subordinate  objects  in  harmonious  keeping,  make  altogether 
a  lovely  vignette,  to  be  borne  away  and  treasured  in  the  me- 
mory of  every  visitor  for  whom  the  quiet  and  unpretending  aid 
which  the  taste  of  man  sometimes  lends  to  nature  has  any 
charm. 

I  can  scarcely  imagine  a  finer  treat  of  its  kind,  for  any  person 
who  had  the  leisure,  than  to  trace  the  Derwent  upwards  from 
its  estuary,  and  to  make  detours  up  its  principal  feeders,  and 
look  thence  down  on  its  main  course  from  the  hills  that  give 
those  tributaries  birth.  Or,  should  he  happen  to  start  from  the 
northern  side  of  the  county,  what  more  exhilarating  pastime, 
than  to  descend  by  one  tributary,  turn  back  by  another,  and 
descend  again  by  a  third — as  might  be  done  with  the  Nough 
from  Castleton,  the  Ea  up  to  Grinesbrook,  and  the  Ashop 
down  to  Ashopton— thence  following  the  course  of  the  Der- 
went itself — towards  Derby  ?  How  pleasant  it  would  be  to 
do  so,  lingering  at  Hathersage,  Leam,  Padley  Wood,  Baslow, 
Edensor,  Chatsworth,  Rowsley,  Darley  Dale,  Matlock,  Willers- 
ley,  and  Whatstandwell,  by  the  way; — or  make  diversions  up 
the  Burbage  Brook  to  Caelswark  and  Higgar,  and  the  stream 
that  comes  from  Stoney  Middleton  and  Eyam ;  the  Amber,  up 
by  Wingfield  and  Ogston  to  Ashover;  or  the  Ecclesboume 
from  Duffield  up  by  "  The  Puss  in  Boots"  towards  Ideridge- 
hay  and  Wirksworth !  Few  rivers  are  characterised  by  prettier 
"  reaches," — beautiful  water-glades  through  groves  of  bending 
trees  and  aisles  of  towering  rock, — with  now  and  then  an  open- 
ing out  into  the  most  fruitful  or  pastoral  scenes,  where  pictur- 
esque bridges,  clustering  villages,  scattered  dairy-farms,  and  an 
occasional  patrician  mansion,  tell  the  rural  history  of  England 
in  language  infinitely  more  eloquent  than  that  of  books,  and 
kindle  feelings  of  patriotism  more  powerful  than  the  most 
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studied  oratory  could  inspire  !  I  could  hardly  own  any  man  for 
an  Englishman  who  should  wander  through  a  Derbyshire  Dale, 
or  look  along  it  from  the  heights  by  which  it  is  skirted,  with- 
out an  increasing  love  of  country,  of  nature,  and  of  nature's 
God,  as  the  result  of  such  experience,  and  an  increasing  desire 
to  do  those  deeds  which  correspond  in  their  spirit  to  a  country 
so  ennobled  and  so  blest. 

Of  all  the  rivers  of  England  there  is  perhaps  not  one  so  noted 
for  the  sudden  rise  and  lapse  of  its  waters,  on  the  melting  of 
the  snows  or  the  occurrence  of  summer  storms.  Even  no 
higher  up  the  stream  than  Chatsworth,  there  is  an  annual 
average  of  thirteen  inches  more  rain  than  at  Derby,  and  fur- 
ther up  the  country  a  higher  average  still.  For  this,  and  for 
all  the  brdinary  supply,  such  rapid  descent  is  afforded  by  the 
steep  doughs  and  gullies  and  mountain  roads,  that  whenever 
a  sudden  thaw  or  unusual  down-pouring  occurs,  the  normal 
channel  of  the  river  is  very  soon  overfilled,  and  on  rushes  the 
swelling  and  boiling  torrent  till  it  becomes  majestic — almost 
terrific — as  it  breaks  at  last  from  the  confines  of  the  mountain- 
gorges  into  the  plain.  It  is  sometimes  easy  to  tell  as  low 
down  as  Derby,  by  the  colour  of  the  water,  over  which  of  the 
tributaries  an  up-country  storm  has  broken.  If  out  on  the 
heather-side,  about  the  Yorkshire  border  or  the  Longshaw  and 
Chatsworth  moors,  down  comes  the  deluge  somewhat  the  colour 
of  good  coffee ;  if  from  the  limestone  districts,  almost  the  colour 
of  cream  to  it ;  and  in  the  proportion  in  which  both  colours 
happen  to  be  blended  you  may  calculate  pretty  nearly  how  far 
the  storm  has  been  partial  or  general.  Some  fine  morning, 
you  may  walk  as  far  as  Derwent  Bank  or  Darley  Abbey,  and 
see  the  river  winding  quietly  along,  with  its  wonted  grace  and 
its  usual  flow.  At  noon  you  look  again,  and  on  it  comes  with 
the  force  of  a  little  Niagara  through  the  open  flood-gates  and 
over  the  great  weir  of  Darley  Mills,  and  thence  spreads  out  un- 
til the  meadows,  as  far  as  the  Trent,  form  a  series  of  lakes, 
which,  if  that  river  be  also  Ml,  soon  extend  as  far  or  farther 
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down  than  Nottingham.  And  in  the  evening,  on  walking  forth 
again,  you  may  not  impossibly  find  it  subsiding  to  its  ordinary 
volume,  and  discern  only  by  the  drift  and  water-mark  left  on  the 
shore  that  there  has  been  a  great  flood  at  all — save  for  the 
pools  and  lakelets  that  still  linger  here  and  there  down  the 
distant  meadows.     Thus,  as  says  John  Allen — 

**  From  dusky  moors  tlie  varied  stream  descends, 
Darts  from  the  lulls,  and  tltrougli  the  valleys  bends, 
Skirts  the  wild  mountain,  glances  by  the  glade. 
And  leaps  in  passionate  foam  the  steep  cascade ; 
Dilates  and  lingers,  verdant  banks  between. 
As  proud  to  grace,  and  loth  to  quit  the  scene, 
Where  much  that  Nature  grand  and  lovely  shows, 
Is  join'd  with  all  that  Wealth  or  Art  bestows." 

But  let  us  now  leave  the  Derwent  and  go  up  the  Wye. 
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f  F  all  the  waters  that  devote  themselves  to  the  Derwent, 
there  is* none  more  lovely  than  the  winding  Wye — 
none  more  copious,  limpid,  or  swift — or  the  more  pic- 
turesque parts  of  which  you  may  reach  with  greater 
facility — especially  when  the  railway  now  forming  by 
its  side  shall  be  completed.  How  far  the  railway  may 
interfere  with  its  beauty  or  its  quietude  is  of  course  a 
question.  But,  happen  what  may,  there  are  some  of  its  more 
peculiar  natural  features  which  will  bid  defiance  to  all  that  is 
Hkely  to  be  wrought  by  art  or  artifice  to  mar  them,  and  bear  to 
fiiture  ages  memorial-gKmpses  of  what  this  sweet  Derbyshire 
valley  could  boast  in  ante-railway  days. 

Climb  with  me  from  Rowsley  to  Stanton  Hill-side,  and  look 
down.  See  with  what  a  serpentine  course  the  Wye  comes 
gleaming  along  the  meadowy  vale  from  the  north,  while  that 
other  clear  stream,  the  Lathkill,  comes  as  rapidly  from  the 
west,  as  though  it  were  a  race  as  to  which  could  first  reach  the 
Derwent ;  then  falling  in  love  with  each  other  by  the  way,  and 
so  being  united,  they  glide  into  that  river  as  one,  and  become 
instantly  lost  in  the  beauty  of  Darley  Dale. 

But  let  us  first  trace  the  Wye,  as  it  unfolds  its  successive 
gleams  along  the  meadows,  by  where  Haddon  Hall  is  enjoying 
its  ancient  repose  in  the  sun,  and  where  it  is  watched  too  by 
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fair  mansions  of  modem  aspect  from  where  the  homes  of  Bake- 
well  are  seen  gathering  round  yon  spire.  What  a  primitive 
calm  rests  on  that  landscape,  but  with  what  a  steady  pulsation 
of  useful  life !  If  we  go  down  and  explore,  we  shall  find,  near 
Haddon,  a  little  isolated  rock  between  the  road  and  the  river, 
on  which  most  curiously  grows  an  old  yet-leafing  tree — index 
to  some  far-off  time  when  utility  respected  nature ;  for  the  spot 
is  surrounded  by  rich  signs  of  olden  cultivation.  In  truth, 
the  vale  of  Bakewell,  from  Rowsley  up  to  Ashford,  is  not  un- 
frequently  called  "the  Garden  of  the  Peakj"  and  though  the 
country  about  Chatsworth  and  many  another  fair  locality  might 
now  contest  that  honour,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  times 
gone  by  such  a  title  was  not  unworthily  given.. 

Famous  as  resorts  for  anglers  are  Rowsley  and  Bakewell, 
where  inns  with  all  the  comfort  of  country  homes  and  with  the 
ease  and  freedom  of  London  club-houses,  afford  good  refresh- 
ment by  day  and  the  snuggest  rest  at  night.  For  the  first 
two  miles  above  Bakewell-bridge,  the  Wye  has  fewer  windings 
than  for  the  same  distance  below;  but  it  is  not  without  its 
compensating  charms.  Where  the  mansion  of  Castle  Hill 
looks  upon  it  as  it  comes  down  the  meadow  and  reaches  the 
bridge,  it  is  broad  and  river-like,  lending  life  and  beauty  to 
all  through  which  it  flows.  Above  Lumsford  Mills  its  waters 
are  reserved,  and  it  has  necessarily  some  artificial  associations ; 
but  as  we  proceed  upwards  we  find  it,  in  front  of  Lord  Caven- 
dish's elegant  seat  of  Ashford  Hall,  forming  or  feeding  an  ex- 
panse of  water  sufficiently  ample  and  lovely  to  make  us  half- 
regret  having  said  before  that  Derbyshire  could  boast  no  lakes.; 
and  firom  this  point  the  higher  we  ramble  the  more  romantic 
and  interesting  we  find  its  course. 

Ah,  who  can  tell  thy  charms,  sweet  Monsal  Bale !  Leaving 
the  truly  old  English  village  of  Ashford-in-the- Water,  its  clean 
little  inn,  and  its  pleasant  river  and  road-side  villas,  we  mark 
the  Wye  coming  down  on  our  left,  and  somewhat  beyond, 
among  the  quarried  hills,  the  marble-mines  for  which  the 
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neighbourhood  is  so  noted.  Further  on  we  come  to  little 
ponds  of  the  most  limpid  water,  and  presently  arrive  at  a 
bridge,  near  the  entrance  to  the  rocky  pass  of  Taddington 
Dale.  Up  to  the  right  from  this  bridge  winds  Monsal  Dale, 
between  wild  wooded  hills  and  the  most  smooth  and  lovely 
slopes ;  and  here  the  Derbyshire  Wye  maybe  said  in  some  de- 
gree to  rival  its  famous  namesake  of  the  west  in  romantic  beauty. 
True,  its  banks  are  not  so  lofty  as  to  be  called  subhme ;  there 
is  no  Chepstow  Castle  or  Wind-clifF  looking  down  upon  it,  nor 
is  there  any  venerable  ruin  like  Tintern  Abbey  by  its  side. 
Yet  might  many  passages  of  Wordsworth's  favourite  poem  on 
the  View  near  Tintern  find  fit  application  here ;  for  the  jutting 
rocks,  the  woods  of  various  hue,  the  pastoral  farms,  the  lowly 
cottages,  the  up-curling  smoke,  the  sunny  stream,  the  rippling 
rapids,  the  familiar  stepping  stones  and  lovely  maiden  cross- 
ing them,  the  kine  knee-deep  at  the  river's  bend,  the  lone 
figure  of  the  distant  angler,  and  the  swallows  at  play,  with  the 
soothing  accompaniment  of  "  a  sweet  inland  murmur  "  through 
all  the  vale,  are  worthy  of  the  most  truthful  poet's  exultant 
strain. 

Some  distance  up  Monsal  Dale  comes  in  the  Cressbrook,  at 
the  junction  of  which  with  the  Wye  are  Messrs.  McConnell's 
cotton-mills.  A  popular  topographer  has  well  described  this 
scene  in  the  fewest  words  when  he  says,  "it  is  situated  in  a 
romantic  glen,  the  picturesque  beauties  of  which  are  greatly  in- 
creased by  neat  EHzabethan  and  Swiss  cottages  erected  for  the 
work-people  on  the  brow  of  a  lofty  hill  clothed  with  luxuriant 
plantations.  A  beautiful  mansion,  standing  near  the  mill,  ap- 
pears to  be  shut  up  on  all  sides  by  lofty  hills,  and  might  have 
remained  a  profound  solitude  to  the  present  day  but  for  the 
enterprising  spirit  of  the  British  capitalist."  Yet  we  must  not 
pass  on  without  saying  how  beneath  that  mansion  the  Wye 
forms  a  broad,  deep,  far-reaching  "  loch,"  which  adds  greatly 
to  the  interest  of  the  scene,  and  makes  one  think  how  natur- 
ally a  tasteful  Scotsman  might  fix  upon  it,  because  of  its  resem- 
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blance  to  some  lovely  spot  of  his  native  country.  The  rambler 
up  Monsal  Dale  ought  to  make  a  detour  of  Cressbrook  Dale — 
wild,  rocky,  watery,  and  yet  not  altogether  a  solitude,  the 
people's  cottages  looking  down  into  it  here  and  there,  as  do 
also  two  majestic  clifife,  known  as  Bull  Tor  and  Eagle  Tor. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  "  deep  and  silent  loch  "  on  the  Wye, 
above  McConneirs,  are  Mr.  Newton's  mills— further  on  a  corn- 
mill  and  a  little  hamlet — and  further  yet  Miller's  Dale,  not 
nearly  so  extensive  as  some,  but  for  loveliness  and  freshness  of 
scenery  of  its  kind  unsurpassed  by  any  of  the  neighbouring 
dales.  From  a  shght  elevation  at  the  lower  end  of  this  dale, 
while  you  look  up  the  water,  as  it  comes  with  its  sweet  *'  rib- 
ble-bibble"  through  the  over-arching  foliage,  it  makes  one  of 
the  prettiest  little  vignettes  to  be  found  in  Derbyshire.  But  I 
am  speaking  of  appearances  before  the  commencement  of  the 
railway:  how  that  may  tend  to  change  them,  or  whether  it 
will  affect  them  at  all,  only  time  can  tell.  It  was  near  this 
place  that  the  fatal  fight  occurred  a  few  years  back,  between  Mr. 
Bagshaw,  of  Wormhill  Hall,  with  his  retainers,  and  a  number 
of  poachers.  The  most  savage  part  of  the  fight  occurred  in 
the  river,  where  Mr.  Bagshaw  himself  received  his  death-blow. 
I  saw  the  poachers  afterwards  tried  at  Derby,  before  Mr.  Justice 
Maule,  and  acquitted-  One  of  them,  "  Big  Ben,"  was  a  man 
not  soon  to  be  forgotten. 

A  little  above  Miller's  Dale  are  some  springs  fi:om  which  the 
Wye  receives  considerable  addition  to  its  force,  as  it  emerges 
from  one  of  the  most  remarkable  glens  in  Britain — a  glen  form- 
ed by  Ghee  Tor,  that  mighty  limestone  rock,  rising  apparently 
in  one  great  block  to  a  height  of  about  a  hundred-and-twenty 
yards,  (somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  half-moon  battery,)  and  a 
magnificent  rocky  crescent  opposite,  variegated  with  abund- 
ance of  pendent  foliage,  and  hanging  over  the  river  as  if  to 
shield  it  from  the  frown  of  the  giant  Chee.  The  two  ends  of  this 
curious  strait  are  so  narrow  as  scarcely  to  allow  more  than  a 
passage  for  the  waters,  which  few  tourists  will  have  the  teme- 
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rity  to  wade.  I  think  this  was  the  place,  or  another  difficult 
passage  of  the  stream  a  little  higher,  which  I  once  heard  a 
native  of  the  neighbourhood  call  "  the  Dropping  Leuch,"  a 
name  that  must  have  come  from  far  off  times — leuch  probably 
being  a  mere  dialectic  alteration  of  the  Celtic  loch. 

If  the  tourist  passes  over  the  back  of  Chee  Tor  to  the  Bux- 
ton road,  beyond  Taddington,  and  wanders  on  towards  Topley 
Pike,  (a  lofty  hill  which  any  of  the  natives  will  point  out  to 
him,)  he  will  see  the  Wye  winding  far  below  him — a  much 
diminished  yet  beautiful  stream,  and  a  short  hour's  walk  will 
bring  him  again  to  its  side  in  Ashwood  Dale.  Or  instead  of 
going  on  that  side  the  river,  he  might  turn  up  through  Worm- 
hill,  and  then  descend  into  the  valley  again  and  cross  near 
Blackwell  Mill, — as  I  saw  it  last,  a  little  ruined  water-mill,  not 
very  far  below  the  foot  of  Topley  Pike, — and  then  strike  up  to 
the  road  once  more.  Whichever  course  he  take,  the  scenery 
will  reward  him ;  and  in  his  progress  up  to  Buxton  he  will  see 
the  stream  growing  gradually  less,  but  everywhere  forming 
beautiful  Httle  lins  and  trout-pools,  and  overhung  by  sublime 
and  romantic  rocks,  some  of  them  assuming  shapes  to  which 
the  country  people  have  given  the  most  fantastic  names.  One, 
taken  at  the  right  point,  is  declared  to  be  exactly  like  a  lion 
couchant ;  others  resemble  the  ruins  of  ancient  castles,  not  un- 
like the  Hag  Tors  in  Matlock  Dale ;  and  most  of  them  are  so 
richly  festooned  with  ivy,  yew,  mountain  ash,  and  other  vegeta- 
tion, as  to  present  an  appearance  not  less  beautiful  than  wild 
and  grand  in  every  season. 

So  sauntering  on,  we  come  in  due  time  to  Buxton,  where 
art  and  economy  have  done  much  to  make  the  little  river  in- 
teresting from  its  very  outset.  How  tastefully  it  keeps  com- 
pany with  the  shaded  serpentine  walks,  refreshing  with  its 
flow  and  soothing  with  its  murmur  the  .invalids  who  seek  re- 
storation there !  And  last  of  all,  if  we  must  come  to  its  source, 
where  is  it  ?  It  seems  to  come  from  a  spring  at  the  foot  of  a 
green  hill ;  but  you  may  have  acquaintance  with  it  even  prior  to 
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its  reaching  that  spot,  if  you  will  only  penetrate  the  great  cavern 
called  Poole's  Hole  :  for  there,  long  ere  it  sees  any  light  save 
that  of  your  guide's  candle  or  your  own,  you  may  hear  the 
tinkling  and  see  the  twinkling  of  the  infant  Wye  before  it  is 
bom! 
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'fl  HILE  the  Ayi*  and  Doon  have  had  a  Bums,  the 
^  Lakes  a  Wordsworth,  and  the  rivers  of  every  clime 
from  the  HeUcon  of  the  Greeks  to  Elliott's  Ribble- 
din,  have  been  objects  of  poetic  admiration — some- 
times of  adoration — it  would  be  strange  indeed  if 
the  wild  and  lovely  Dove  had  never  found  a  lau- 
reate. It  was  written  of  by  Walton  and  Cotton 
nearly  two  centuries  ago,  not  so  much  perhaps  for  its  romantic 
beauty  as  for  its  abundance  of  fine  fishing ;  yet  did  they  and 
others  of  their  gentle  and  abstract  tribe  much  love  it  too  for 
its  magnificent  scenery.  And  much  has  there  been  said  about 
it  since  their  time,  both  in  poetic  prose  and  prosaic  verse; 
and  painters  and  photographers,  as  well  as  fishermen  and  tour- 
ists, have  severally  had  great  share  in  extending  its  fame. 
But  few,  if  any,  have  done  more  justice  to  its  many  charms 
than  John  Edwards,  in  a  Spenserian  poem  entitled  "  The  Tour 
of  the  Dove." 

Edwards's  motive  for  writing  is  well  stated  in  one  of  his  pre- 
faces. He  says  that  having  had  various  opportunities  of  visit- 
ing most  of  the  places  in  the  Peak  celebrated  for  their  beauti- 
ful or  romantic  scenery,  it  seemed  to  him  matter  of  regret 
that  there  should  exist  so  little  good  local  poetry,  claiming  for 
its  birth-place  some  of  those  interesting  valleys.    Taking  his 
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individual  experience  as  a  standard  by  which  to  estimate  the 
feelings  of  other  tourists,  he  says  that  "  an  impulse  of  pleasur- 
able sensations  is  excited  by  the  extraordinary  exhibitions  of 
material  nature,  that  calls  for  a  correspondent  exertion  of  the 
loftier  faculties  of  the  mind.  When  contemplating  the  sub- 
lime or  beautiful  in  the  scenery  around  us,  we  feel  ourselves 
translated  from  the  world  of  common  life  :  the  elysium  in 
which  we  are  then  placed  becomes  to  us  an  imaginative  re- 
gion, the  peculiar  province  of  poetry ;  and  the  soul  yearns  for 
some  breathings  of  immortal  verse,  that  she  can  identify  with 
the  objects  around  her."  In  the  poem  in  question  he  en- 
deavoured to  satisfy  these  yearnings.  His  first  idea  was  to 
describe  the  Dove  to  its  source,  then  descend  the  Wye  to  the 
Derwent,  and  follow  that  river  to  the  Trent ;  but  this  he  gave 
up  as  being  too  comprehensive,  and  confined  himself  chiefly  to 
the  Dove  and  its  tributaries.  Let  us  go  with  him,  or  rather 
with  his  book,  for  it  will  not  be  bad  company.  And  he  was 
just  the  man  to  have  enjoyed  such  a  ramble  with  personally, 
had  he  been  still  alive.  It  was  my  privilege  to  know  him  in 
his  latter  years,  and  to  be  classed  among  his  friends — a  list  in 
which  one  might  feel  happy  to  find  inclusion,  as  it  boasted  of 
men  Hke  Wordsworth,  James  Montgomery  and  Eichard  Howitt. 
He  was  a  venerable  man,  with  a  fine  cranial  dome,  and  great 
earnestness  of  speech,  but  of  gentle  manners.  He  was  not  a 
native  of  the  county,  though  he  resided  in  Derby  many  years 
—his  place  of  business  being  in  Irongate.  Though  by  trade  a 
liquor-merchant,  his  apostrophe  to  Water  would  have  done  ho- 
nour to  an  inspired  teetotaller.     Listen  to  it : — 

"  Thou  eldest  of  the  elements  that  sprang 
From  underneath  the  spirit's  brooding  wings, 
When  chaos  heard  that  potent  voice  which  rang, 
Commanding  life  and  being  to  all  things, — 
Hail,  Water !  beautiful  thy  gushing  springs, 
Thy  lakes  and  rivers ; — shrined  in  clouds  or  dew ; 
In  ice  or  snow ;  or  where  the  rainbow  flings 
Its  radiant  arch ; — in  every  form  and  hue, 
Thou,  glorious  element,  art  ever  fair  and  new ! " 
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This  eloquent  utterance  is  supposed  to  be  near  where  the  Dove 
falls  into  the  Trent,  after  leaving  the  fair  domain  of  Eggington ; 
and  then  he  tells  of  its  having 

"  Sprung  from  mountain-tlirones 
Beyond  fair  Longnor's  hills  of  pine  and  larch ; 
Dovedale's  rock-spires  and  caves,  and  rock-built  arch ; " 

While 

"  Ashboum's  blue  smoke,  Uttoxeter's  bright  gleam, 
And  Burton's  joyous  bells  announce  its  march." 

He  also  tells  how, 

"  By  Alton's  castle-den, 
The  Ohurnet  hither  trails  her  willow  locks  ;" 

As  well  as  how  the  Hamps  and  Manifold,  winding  round  the 
moors,  leaping  from  ledge  to  ledge,  and  roaring  beneath  the 
awful  portal  of  Thor's  Cave,  become  hidden  awhile  under- 
ground, and  find  the  light  again  near  Ham  Hall — a  scene 
upon  which  he  thus  tastefully  touches: — 

"  I  know  thy  meadows,  Trent,  are  rich  and  green  ; 

Thy  swelling- slopes  are  gay  with  lawn  and  wood ; 

But  couldst  thou  visit  Ham's  sylvan  scene, 

Where  grotto,  cliff,  and  groves  of  various  bud, 

O'erhang  each  rising  river's  fountain  flood, — 

As  cool  and  crystal-clear  it  springs  to  air, 

And  deeply  drinks  the  light  as  'twere  life-blood ; — • 

It  well  might  show  that  some  enchantment  rare 

Had  scooped  that  mountain  nook  and  formed  those  rivers  fair." 

Having  glanced  at  the  grace  which  the  river  lends  to  the 
landscape  near  the  skirt  of  what  once  was  Needwood  Forest, 
and  where  it  is  looked  down  upon  by  the  ruins  of  Tutbury 
Castle  and  the  heights  of  Hanbury,  as  it  glides  through  "  Sud- 
bury's deUghtful  plain,"  he  thus  exclaims  : — 

"  Whoe'er  has  trod  the  slopes  of  Doveridge  Park, 
Where  like  a  crescent  winds  the  *  horned  flood  j* 
Or  with  the  morning  and  the  early  lark 
Has  climbed  to  Eaton's  high  o'erhanging  wood, 
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And  seen  the  landscape  etretcliing  many  a  rood, 
Silver'd  with  mists  and  streams, — if  lie  could  find 
In  all  this  prospect  of  the  fair  and  good 
Nothing  attractive,  let  him  stay  behind. 

^  #  #  #  #  #  • 

Lo,  the  round  Weaver  hills,  that  bound  the  sight, 
Hang  like  a  bed  of  clouds  in  sombre  blue — 
But  not  o'er  Dove  ;  beneath  the  smiling  height 
Of  Calwich  sweeps  her  graceful  avenue. 
And  now  at  Hanging  Bridge  I  bid  adieu. 
Fair  Hundred  of  the  Apple  Tree,  to  thee  ; 
A  bolder  district  bursts  upon  the  view ; 
The  rocky  parapets  of  Peak  I  see, 
And  in  those  mountain  holds  my  spirit  pants  to  be." 

When  Edwards  wrote  the  foregoing  he  dreamed  not  of  the 
rail-road  that  would  one  day  run  through  that  landscape, 
almost  parallel  with  the  river — dividing,  (one  branch  to  the 
south  and  another  to  the  west,)  at  Uttoxeter,  where  was  born 
Life's  sweet  songstress,  Mary  Howitt ;  then  branching  off  again 
at  Rocester,  and  passing  up  by  Mayfield,  where  Moore  wrote 
"  Lalla  Rookh,"  and  so  on  to  Ashbonirn,  where  the  rail  at 
present  terminates,  while  the  river  bends  to  the  west,  to  Hang- 
ing Bridge,  a  few  miles  above  which  what  is  generally  known 
as  Dove  Dale  commences.  But  ere  he  proceeds,  the  tourist 
may  spend  a  not  unprofitable  hour  at  Ashbourn.  Its  Church 
is  an  object  of  much  interest — and  in  the  church  one  monu- 
ment especially.  It  was  chiselled  from  Carrara  marble,  by 
Banks,  to  the  memory  of  Penelope,  only  child  of  Sir  Brooke 
Boothby,  Bart ,  who  died  in  1791,  at  the  age  of  five  years. 
The  recumbent  figure  of  the  cliild  is  so  beautiful  and  chaste  in 
execution,  and  so  tender  in  its  effects  on  the  soul  of  the  be- 
holder, one  cannot  say,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  that  it  needs 
only  to  breathe  to  live,  for  it  seems  to  live  beyond  the  need  of 
breath.     Beneath  the  figure  is  this  touching  inscription  : — 

"  She  was  in  form  and  intellect  most  exquisite.  The  unfortunate 
parents  ventured  their  all  on  this  frail  bark,  and  the  wreck  was  total." 

But  for  all  that  is  worthy  of  being  known  about  Ashbourn,  the 
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reader  should  lap  himself  in  the  luxury  of  a  few  hours'  reading 
of  Mr.  Hobson's  History. 

The  way  from  Ashboum  to  the  entrance  of  Dove  Dale,  near 
Thorpe  and  Ham,  is  interesting  either  as  a  walk  or  as  a  ride, 
affording  sights  of  pleasant  rural  seats,  old  farms  and  woods, 
pasture-slopes  and  corn-fields,  with  wilder  scenery  in  the  dis- 
tance inviting  the  tourist  on.     Passing  from  Mappleton,  near 
Okeover  Hall,  an  elegant  place  worthily  noted  for  its  connection 
with  literature  as  well  as  with  local  history — where  for  some 
time  resided  the  author  of  "  Tremaine,"  and  where  an  ancient 
and  honourable  race  is  now  represented  by  one  of  the  tallest 
gentlemen  in  the  two  counties — we  come  in  a  short  time  to  a 
small  road-side  inn,  the  "Dog  and  Partridge,"  from  which 
there  is  one  road  going  to  the  right,  by  Tissington,  to  the  Via 
Gellia,  (through  which  we  should  have  come  had  we  started 
from  Matlock,)  and  another  down  to  the  left  for  Thorpe — ' 
Thorpe  Cloud,  "like  a  great  everlasting  pyramid."  being  now 
the  most  marked  and  picturesque  object  in  the  landscape.     A 
little  off  this  descending  road,  in  the  most  inviting  spot  imagin- 
able, is  a  neat  and  comfortable  hotel,  "  the  Peveril ;"  and  if 
you  have  a  horse  it  may  be  as  well  to  leave  it  there,  unless 
you  prefer  going  on  to  the  "  Izaak  Walton,"  which  is  con- 
venient alike  to  Dove  Dale  and  Ham.     During  this  ride  or 
walk,  whichever  it  may  be,  you  will  have  had  an  occasional 
sight  of  pretty  river-gleams  down  in  the  vale ;  and  now,  hav- 
iug  left  Thorpe  village,  with  its  old  ivied  church  and  rural 
homes,  you  come  to  Dove  Dale  proper,  of  which  Thorpe  Cloud 
and  Bunster  Hill  are  sentinels.     But  let  us  here  read  Edwards : 
"  Hail  tliou  Cloud-mountain,  on  whose  veteran  front 
The  storms  that  move  at  winter's  stem  behest 
Have  beat  for  ages !  Thou  endurest  the  brunt, 
Guarding,  like  knighthood  of  unshaken  test, 
Dovedale's  rock-gardens  and  her  caves  of  rest. 
Bound  on  a  pilgrimage  to  nature  vowed, 
Hither  I  come  with  no  ungracious  quest : — 
Then  lift  thy  battle-axe,  0  blue  Thorpe  Cloud ! 
And  answer  to  my  hail  with  clash  of  echoes  loud ! 
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But  soon  the  alpine  vista,  lengthening  on. 

Disturbs  me  by  its  grandeur  from  my  seat. 

What  wondrous  region  do  I  gaze  upon  ? 

Eocks  striding  up  the  hills, — where  not  the  fleet 

High-bounding  goat,  nor  coney's  nimble  feet 

Might  venture ; — opposite  a  rude  display 

Of  piles  romantic,  such  as  erst  did  greet 

Perchance  some  paladin  at  break  of  day  ; 

Dark  ivy-mantled  towers,  and  spires  and  turrets  grey* 

"  How  fair  the  limpid  Dove !  whose  waving  line 
Gives  life  and  freshness  to  each  sloping  mound. 
There  to  the  bee  her  bank's  wild  eglantine 
Shews  its  sweet  rose  reflected;  floret-crown'd, 
Her  plants  diff'use  their  sea-green  tresses  round ; 
With  starry  water-breaks  her  surface  gleams  ; 
And  far  above  by  shadows  part  embrowned, 
Part  bathed  in  golden  light  of  orient  beams, 
A  wilderness  of  woods  looks  down  upon  her  streams.'* 

Having  already  elsewhere  expended  my  best  language  in 
writing  about  these  scenes,  I  prefer  on  the  present  occasion  to 
quote  the  impression  of  such  writers  as  William  Howitt  and 
Rhodes.  Proceeding  from  the  point  to  which  the  last  stanza 
we  have  quoted  from  John  Edwards  refers,  the  former  says — 
"  You  are  here  transported  into  a  land  of  enchantment ;  every 
object  that  surrounds  you,  though  you  have  but  just  left  the 
other  most  striking  scenes  of  the  Peak  is  strange,  and  wild, 
and  wondrously  unlike  all  other  features  of  creation.  If  the 
man  who  enters  it  possesses  the  least  latent  admiration  of 
nature, — if  he  have  a  soul  capable  of  being  moved  in  any  de- 
gree by  an  assemblage  of  the  most  wild,  awful,  and  sublime 
images,  he  will  not  see  it  without  emotion.  But  to  warm  the 
heart  and  the  vivid  imagination — it  is  a  world  in  itself!'^ 
Rhodes,  speaking  of  the  upper  end  of  the  Dale,  says : — "A 
mighty  pillar  of  insulated  rock  which  has  its  base  in  the 
stream,  rises  from  the  left  bank  of  the  river ;  a  bold  mass  of 
rock,  whose  conical  summit  penetrates  the  clouds^  occupies 
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the  right  ;*  between  those  huge  portals  flows  the  river  Dove. 
Through  this  contracted  space  some  flat  meadows  clothed  with 
verdure  appear,  and  still  farther  in  the  distance,  bold  swelling 
hills  close  in  the  prospect.  The  eflect  of  this  scene  is  truly 
magical ;  it  is  an  interesting  transition  from  one  description  of 
landscape  to  another  that  excites  surprise  by  its  suddenness 
and  charms  by  its  beauty." 

Names,  some  of  them  very  significant  and  others  very  fanci- 
ful, have  been  given  to  the  diflerent  objects  which,  whether 
singly  or  in  groups,  amaze  and  delight  the  wanderer  as  he 
ascends  the  Dale.  One  curious  array  of  tors  is  called  "  Tis- 
sington  Spires,"  forming  a  species  of  portals  to  the  entrance 
of  some  minor  dells ;  while  nearly  opposite,  striking  up  from 
a  mass  of  varied  foliage,  is  "  Dovedale  Church,"  of  which 
Edwards  sings :  — 

"  I  glance  along  tiie  Dale  from  right  to  left ; 
It  seems  as  Paradise  were  passing  by, 
And  I  beheld  it  from  this  secret  cleffc  : 
Flowers  yield  their  fragrance,  trees  Inxnriant,  high 
Climb  the  rude  rocks,  and  in  the  orient  sky, 
O'er  yonder  peak,  the  sun  reveals  his  fires  : 
The  sparkling  stream  of  Dove  hath  caught  his  eye  ; 
His  glory  lightens  all  the  cliffs  and  spires ; 
And  at  the  sight  my  soul  breaks  forth  in  rapt  desires. 

O !  hither  bring  the  harp  from  Judah's  palms. 
With  psaltery,  sackbut,  dulcimer,  and  lute  ; 
The  music  tuned  of  old  to  golden  psalms 
This  crag-built  church,  those  rocky  aisles,  will  suit ; 
They  come !     The  wilderness  no  more  is  mute  ; 
The  winds  have  brought  the  harpings  of  the  sky ; 
Dove  breathes  its  dulcet  tones,  the  lark  his  flute  ; 
The  psaltery,  trees — the  sackbut,  caves — supply, 
And  one  harmonious  voice  of  praise  ascends  on  high ! " 

Further  on  is  "Reynard's  Cave,"  with  its  "hall"  and  "kitchen." 

*  Edwards  says  of  this  column  that  it  is 

"  Like  Nature's  finger  pointing  to  the  Great  First  Cause." 
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Then  comes  **  the  Strait,"  leaving  room  only  for  the  passing 
stream  and  a  scanty  foot-path;  and  in  the  distance  the  "por- 
tals" described  by  Rhodes,  and  not  very  far  a  strange  group 
of  stones,  of  which  it  might  be  imagined  Nature  first  aimed 
at  making  cones,  but  that  tiring  of  the  work  or  liking  some 
other  better,  she  left  them  incomplete  as  a  foil  to  her  more 
finished  labours.  A  lofty,  out-hanging  rock,  called  from  its 
position  "the  Watch-box,"  and  which  seems  ever  threatening 
to  fall,  also  strikes  the  eye ;  and  at  length,  the  two  caverns 
called  "  Dove  Holes,"  where  the  Dale  as  generally  seen  by  hasty 
visitors  may  be  said  to  end, — though  much  of  beauty  and 
some  strokes  of  grandeur  still  characterise  the  upward  vale. 
The  "Iron  Tors"  in  Narrow  Dale;  "the  meads  near  Beres- 
ford's  enchanting  glen ;"  the  scenery  about  "  Pike  Pool ; "  the 
home  scenery  near  Hartington;  and  the  striking  aspects  of 
Groom  and  Pikeous  Hill, — one  so  massive  and  round,  and  the 
other  cleaving  the  air  so  curiously,  where  the  Dove  though  still 
a  lovely  stream  is  small  enough  for  a  strong  man  to  leap  or  a 
child  to  wade  it, — are  all  well  worth  the  glance  of  a  poet's  eye. 
From  near  the  foot  of  Pikeous  Hill  the  river's  course  may  be 
defined  almost  at  a  glance  to  its  sources  among  the  springs  of 
Axe-Edge,  the  highest  hill,  saving  Kinderscout,  in  Derbyshire, 
and  from  which  also  in  their  several  directions  flow  the  Dane, 
Goyt,  and  Wye. 

But  it  is  not  alone  to  the  scenery  through  which  it  flows 
that  the  Dove  owes  its  charms  for  the  poet  and  the  painter. 
The  clear  stream  itself  is  one  of  indescribable  loveliness — play- 
ing round  its  little  isles,  some  of  them  formed  of  stones  that 
Nature  cast  down  long,  long  ages  back,  and  which  time  has 
silently  clothed  with  moss  and  flowers ;  or  passing  along  for 
some  space  with  a  deep,  transparent  glide,  and  then  sparkling 
and  making  murmured  music  over  a  succession  of  cascades ; — 
oft  loitering  and  playing  sweetest  pranks  with  the  rushes  and 
aquatic  plants,  as  if  it  would  toy  with  them  all  summer  long, 
then  impetuously  rushing  away,  like  a  maiden  who  has  sud- 
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denly  bethought  herself  of  Ungering  too  long  on  an  errand,  yet 
pausing  soon  again,  as  if  again  beguiled  by  some  new  attraction. 
Dovedale,  so  romantic  in  itself,  abounds  not  in  romantic  le- 
gends. Yet,  could  its  rocks  and  bowers  speak  human  language, 
what  tales  might  they,  not  tell  us  of  the  human  thought  and 
joy  they  have  inspired ;  of  the  interchange  of  bright  ideas  and 
sweet  communings  of  heart  with  heart !  So  much  has  been 
written  and  said  about  good  old  Izaak  Walton,  the  London  linen 
draper,  angler,  and  biographer,  who,  even  to  his  eighty-third 
year  was  wont  to  haunt  this  region,  the  welcome  guest  of  his 
friend  Charles  Cotton,  at  Beresford;  and  so  often  has  been 
described  their  Fishing  House  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  where 
the  initials  of  their  names  are  entwined  in  one  cypher,  that  one 
scarcely  ventures  now  to  re-touch  the  theme,  except  to  name 
it.  Yet  it  is  a  spot  that  will  for  their  sakes  be  ever  dear  to 
tasteful  minds,  as  for  nearly  two  centuries  it  has  been, — be- 
cause a  fit  monument  of  their  friendship,  their  conversations 
and  musings.  Though  not  myself  much  of  an  angler  I  love 
old  Izaak  and  his  books — particularly  some  portions  of  that 
which  is  in  the  joint  name  of  himself  and  friend.  There  is 
scarcely  anything  in  the  English  language  more  worthy  of  be- 
ing printed  in  gold  and  hung  on  the  walls  of  every  home,  than 
his  rich  and  glowing  disquisition  on  the  worth  and  advantages 
of  a  thankful  spirit,  in  the  "  Complete  Angler." 

One  sad  incident  there  is  recorded — of  Dean  Langton  pro- 
posing to  ascend  an  eminence  between  three  and  four  hundred 
feet  high,  near  Reynard's  Cave,  on  horseback,  and  of  Miss  La 
Roche,  a  brave  and  beautiful  woman,  being  permitted  at  her 
own  request  to  ride  behind  him.  But  when  they  had  climbed 
a  considerable  way,  down  came  rolling  both  horse  and  riders — 
the  Dean  being  killed,  the  young  lady  severely  injured,  but 
slowly  recovering,  and  (wonderful  to  tell)  the  horse  being 
scarcely  hurt  at  all.  This  happened  as  long  ago  as  the  year 
1761 ;  but  though  a  century  old,  it  is  not  worn  out  as  a  solemn 
warning. 
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Walton  and  Cotton  joined  their  names,  among  these  scenes, 
in  friendship ;  but  Jean  Jaques  Rosseau  preferred  wandering 
here  in  soKtude.  And  many  curious  people  have  been  here 
since  Walton's  day.  A  story  is  told  in  *'  Hone's  Everyday 
Book,"  of  its  writer  once  inquiring  of  a  venerable  angler  in  the 
Dove  if  he  knew  anything  about  Izaak  Walton.  ''  Izaak 
Walton — who  was  he  ?  "  The  inquirer  gave  as  good  a  des- 
cription of  the  old  worthy  as  he  could,  but  it  answered  so 
well  to  another  man  the  angler  had  personally  known,  that 
he  cried  out,  "  Ah,  to  be  sure !  I  knew  the  mon  yo  speaken 
of  very  weel ;  but  his  name  wasna'  Izaak  Walton ;  it  wor  old 
Dennel  Hastings !  *' 

But  not  to  ancient  friendships  or  ancient  incidents  merely, 
does  Dovedale  owe  all  human  interest.  Within  how  few  years 
have  I  seen  its  knolls  and  pathways  trod  by  some  of  the 
sweetest  and  happiest  spirits  that  earth  might  wish  to  gladden 
on  their  way  to  heaven !  It  is  not  pleasant  to  see  the  pouring 
in,  from  a  special  train,  of  people  who  have  no  interest  in  such 
scenes  beyond  that  of  annoying  their  companions  who  could 
better  enjoy  them  more  quietly;  though  every  well-behaved 
member  of  a  crowd  has  as  much  right  there  as  you  or  I  have ; 
nor  are  "bazaars"  for  whatever  object,  in  keeping  with  that 
lovely  yet  solemn  realm :  they  put  one  in  fear  of  the  ultimate 
tea-garden  and  beer-shop,  and  ought  to  be  discouraged.  But 
the  free  and  gipsy-like  pic-nics  of  little  groups  for  whom  the 
natural  scenes  themselves  are  sufficient  attraction;  a  pair  of 
modest  lovers,  or  two  friends  with  their  wallets  and  walking- 
sticks  ;  or  artists  with  their  apparatus,  who,  when  their  pictures 
are  taken, 

"  Fold  their  tents  like  tlie  Arabs, 
And  like  them  pass  away ; " 

these,  and  similar,  add  appropriate  figures  to  the  landscape, 
and  make  one  wish  that  the  tasteful  tourist  might  there  never 
find  anything  more  out  of  keeping. 
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There  are  two  places  not  very  far  from  the  southern  en- 
trance, which  should  be  visited  by  all  pilgrims  to  Dove  Dale 
who  have  leisure  and  taste.  They  are  strongly  in  contrast, 
yet  both  very  interesting.  One  is  Tissington,  the  other  11am; 
and  Thorpe,  another  most  pleasant  and  scattered  old  English 
village,  with  its  ivied  church,  is  about  midway  between  them, 
near  the  feet  of  Thorpe  Cloud  and  Bunster  Hill.  Tissiugton  is 
an  ancient  place,  long  a  favourite  seat  of  the  family  of  Fitz- 
herbert,  whose  grey  old  mansion,  shaded  by  its  "ancestral 
trees,"  smiles  out  on  the  village  homes  extending  on  either 
hand  from  its  gates ;  and  the  village  itself,  so  neat  and  clean 
and  quiet,  and  so  worthy  to  be  famed  for  its  annual  "  Well 
Dressings,"  when  every  fountain — it  being  Holy  Thursday — 
is  engarbed  with  such  flowers  as  are  in  season,  and  that  in  the 
most  beautiful  devices,  symbolisations  and  inscriptions,  harmo- 
nises in  almost  every  feature  with  such  a  mansion.  It  is  on 
the  direct  road  from  Matlock  to  Dovedale  by  the  Via^Gelhan 
route. 

Ham,  as  already  intimated,  is  a  place  altogether  different, 
yet  equally  lovely  in  another  way,  and  is  on  the  Staffordshire 
side  of  the  river.  Its  church  has  an  ancient  aspect,  but  the 
Hall,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Watts  Russell,  which  rises  near,  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  tasteful  modern  structures  of  its  class  in 
England,  and  the  architectural  style  of  most  of  the  village  has 
been  made  to  accord  with  it.  In  the  church  is  a  fine  marble 
monument  to  Mr.  Watts  Russell's  father,  by  Chantrey;  and 
in  the  centre  of  the  village  is  another  monument — beautifully 
•constructed  of  buff  stone — to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Watts  Russell. 
The  rivers  Hamps  and  Manifold,  after  pursuing  for  some  dis- 
tance a  subterranean  course,  break  forth  again  into  daylight 
here,  and  shortly  afterwards  pour  their  united  waters  into  the 
Dove. 

Not  far  from  Ham,  on  one  of  the  banks  of  the  Manifold — 
and  the  road  to  it  by  Clamp's  Valley  and  Beeston  Rocks  is 
a  very  delightful  one— is  Thor's  House^  a  large  cave,  which  in 
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ancient  times  was  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  Scandinavian  god, 
Thor.  It  is  a  wonderful  and  somewhat  fearfiil  scene,  one  which 
can  never  be  visited  without  exciting  the  deepest  interest,  not 
only  in  its  extraordinary  position,  being  very  high  and  all  but 
inaccessible  above  the  rushing  stream,  but  in  its  remarkable 
form  and  mysterious  history.  Thor's  House  may  be  also  easily 
reached  in  a  walk  by  Alstonefield  and  Wetton,  from  the  upper 
end  of  Dove-dale,  though  the  road  to  it  in  that  direction  is  not 
so  picturesque  as  by  Ham.  Every  lover  of  Nature  who  can 
should  add  the  "  Tour  of  the  Manifold" — a  river  so  named 
from  its  many  windings — to  the  "  Tour  of  the  Dove,"  where 
** Nature,  who  never  did  betray  the  heart  that  loved  her,"  will 
well  requite  him. 

But  once  more  we  revert  to  the  Dove,  and  to  the  scenes 
round  Hartington,  especially  to  Walton  and  Cotton's  Fishing- 
house,  near  Beresford  old  Hall.  Hartington  is  in  itself  a  very 
interesting  rural  town,  with  many  relics  of  ancient  times  linger- 
ing in  its  vicinity.     The  parish  is  very  extensive  and  includes 

many  places  of  note,  with  which  the 
tourist  or  loiterer  who  had  a  few 
days  to  spare  could  make  plea- 
sant acquaintance.  Of  Beresford 
Hall,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  family 
of  that  name,  and  in  Izaak  Wal- 
I  ton's  time  of  his  friend  Charles 
!  Cotton,  Httle  now  remains.  It  was 
:  recently  pulled  down,  but  not  en- 
I  tirely,  before  Messrs.  Warwick  and 
I  Keene  had  secured  some  excellent 
photographs  of  several  parts  of  it. 
The  annexed  wood-cut  represents 
the  fire-place  of  one  small  room 
which  it  is  not  improbable  was  Cotton's  study,  and  where  with 
his  gentle  and  inteUigent  frere  he  may  have  had  many  a 
cozy  hour's  converse,  as  he  must  also  have  had  at  the  since 
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famous  little  Fishing-house,  on  the  river's  bank — a  cool  and 
shady  retreat  which  time  and  taste  consent  to  regard  as  a 
monument  sacred  to  their  friendship,  from  the  way  in  which 
it  bears  the  initials  of  their  names  entwined,  in  a  cypher,  over 
the  door,  under  the  words  "  Piscatoribus  Sacrum."  Though 
touched  by  time,  its  old  outlines  are  preserved.  The  following 
is  a  description  of  its  interior,  as  it  appeared  in  1748  :—  "It 
is  of  stone,  and  the  room  inside  a  cube  of  fifteen  feet;  it  is 
paved  with  black  and  white  marble,  and  in  the  middle  is  a 
square  black  marble  table,  supported  by  two  stone  feet.  The 
room  is  wainscoted,  with  curious  mouldings  that  divide  the 
panels  up  to  the  ceiling.  In  the  larger  panels  are  repre- 
sented, in  painting,  some  of  the  most  pleasant  of  the  adjacent 
scenes,  with  persons  fishing  ;  and  in  the  smaller,  the  various 
sorts  of  tackle  and  implements  used  in  angling.  In  the  farther 
corner,  on  the  left,  is  a  fire-place  with  a  chimney ;  on  the  right, 
a  large  beaufet,  with  folding-doors,  whereon  are  the  portraits 
of  Mr.  Cotton,  with  a  boy  servant,  and  Walton,  in  the  dress 
of  the  time.  Underneath  is  a  cupboard ;  on  the  door  whereof 
the  figures  of  a  trout  and  a  grayling  are  well  portrayed.  The 
edifice  is  at  this  time  (1748)  in  but  indifierent  condition  ;  the 
paintings,  and  even  the  wainscoting,  in  many  places,  being 
much  decayed." 
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^  HE  first  time  I  saw  the  Lathkil  was  in  mid-winter, 
while  crossing  the  country  from  Over  Haddon  to 
Youlgreave.  It  was  in  a  great  frost,  and  under  a 
gloomy  sky.  All  the  landscape  was  hidden,  saving 
the  proximate  part  of  that  wild  and  rocky  dale  and 
the  now  rushing,  now  loitering  little  river.  Yet  dark 
as  was  the  weather,  methought  I  had  never  before 
seen  water  so  pure  as  that  which  foamed  over  the  numerous 
dam-heads  and  filled  the  deep  pools,  where  sported  hundreds 
of  fine  trout  as  cheerily  and  "at  home''  as  if  it  had  been  the 
brightest  summer  day — more  so  perhaps  from  having  forgotten 
the  disturbing  visits  of  the  summer  angler.  Nor  was  this  all ; 
the  water,  pure  as  it  was,  being  considerably  charged  with  lime, 
had  in  many  places  played  the  curious  prank  of  "petrifying" 
its  own  cresses  and  other  vegetation,  until  the  cumulative  in- 
crustations had  done  almost  as  much  naturally  as  man  had  done 
artificially  to  form  that  fine  succession  of  weirs  and  deep  pools, 
— and  indeed,  made  one  think  that  man  might  have  taken  the 
first  hint  on  the  subject  from  them. 

Now,  thought  I,  if  that  scene  is  so  beautiful  in  a  gloomy 
winter  day  like  this,  what  must  it  be  in  sweet  summer  or 
autumn  time  ?     If  my  life  be  spared,  I  will  certainly  one  day 
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come  and  give  the  whole  dale  an  exploration.  And  so  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  it  happened,  in  the  company  of  two  friends 
as  is  already  told  in  another  work.  But  there  was  a  later  and 
sunnier  occasion  than  that,  on  which  with  other  two  friends  the 
experiment  was  repeated,  on  a  day  so  lovely  that  it  could  not 
but  remain  in  our  memory  "  a  pearl  of  days."  We  had  left 
Derby  for  Rowsley  by  the  morning  train — had  taken  refresh- 
ment and  some  kindly  directions  at  the  Peacock  Inn  from  the 
obliging  people  there — and  had  botanised  and  entomologised 
as  well  as  geologised  by  the  way,  till  we  came  to  Alport,  the 
Lathkil  meanwhile  seen  only  by  occasional  glimpses  in  the 
road-side  meadows,  while  Mr.  Pole  Thornhill's  finely  seated 
mansion  of  Stanton  Hall,  with  the  pretty  church  spire  for 
neighbour,  both  well  backed  and  flanked  by  its  noble  woods, 
gave  us  something  worthy  of  glancing  at,  for  change,  as  we 
went  along.  The  water  being  guarded  for  the  preservation  of 
trout,  it  was  only  by  permission  we  could  take  the  whole  length 
of  the  path  up  the  river-side ;  but,  known  to  intend  no  damage, 
we  met  with  no  difficulty  there,  and  so  sauntered  on  from  pool 
to  pool,  from  fall  to  fall ;  or  turned  aside  sometimes  to  contem- 
plate the  picturesque  rocks  or  the  ruined  works  of  the  disused 
lead-mines,  all  which  conspire  to  give  a  character  to  that  little 
soUtude  so  unique  and  strange,  that  the  rambler  feels,  while 
loitering  among  them,  as  if  he  had  got  far  away  into  some  wild 
and  almost  unheard-of  country,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had 
mysteriously  passed  away,  leaving  traces  of  worn-out  industry 
and  enterprise  for  monuments  amid  scenes  of  the  most  primi- 
tive, romantic  and  pastoral  character  that  Nature  could  contrive 
or  the  mind  of  her  most  enthusiastic  devotee  conceive. 

How  pleasant  it  was  literally  to  "  scrape  acquaintance"  with 
those  old,  fantastic  rocks;  to  see  how  the  sheep  and  lambs 
climbed  around  them  with  almost  the  tenacity  if  not  the  agihty 
of  wild-goats ;  to  mark  "the  swallows  wheeling  capriciously  at 
play ;"  to  look  down  into  the  deep  pools,  some  of  them  as  deep 
-as  draw-wells,  filled  with  water  so  pure  as  to  reflect  the  sunshine 
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from  their  very  depths,  and  showing  abundance  of  speckled  trout, 
also  as  "capriciously  at  play"  as  were  the  swallows  in  their  more 
etherial  element ;  and  to  dream  of  the  recondite  way  in  which 
the  river  was  everywhere  coaxing  its  vegetation  to  flourish,  that 
it  might  in  turn  fix  and  harden  it,  and  thus  establish  a  monus 
ment  of  its  own  action,  to  remain  through  those  far-off  ages 
when  the  whole  scene  may  perhaps  be  altered,  but  when  fu- 
ture geologists  may  delve,  and  record  that  in  these  interesting 
formations,  "there  once  flowed  a  river  abounding  with  cress 
and  trout,  which  were  not  unknown  to  men,  since  these  relics 
of  little  artificial  reservoirs  mingled  with  nature's  works  show 
that  they  co-operated  in  leaving  this  testimony  to  their  mutual 
labour."  But  the  grandest  view  I  have  ever  seen  of  Lathkil 
Dale  was  shown  me  one  evening  by  Mr.  James  Newbold,  an 
intelhgent  farmer,  who  as  much  enjoyed  the  prospect  as  my- 
self, from  the  far  corner  of  his  thirty-acre  field,  called  Cow 
Close,  at  Over  Haddon,  It  was  an  imposing  sight — the  river 
thrown  into  a  long  chain  of  trout-pools,  by  art  that  disturbed 
not  nature,  as  it  stretched  far  to  the  west  under  the  bloomy 
light  of  sunset,  between  the  deep  rocks  and  shadowy  moun- 
tains. If  ever  you  go  to  Over  Haddon  village,  ask  some  one 
to  guide  you  past  where  once  stood  the  Old  Hall  there,  and 
where  some  of  its  trees  yet  stand,  to  the  edge  of  the  Dale, 
about  two  fields  down.  Then  turn  you  round,  look  up  the 
stream,  and  the  picture  will  be  a  rich  treasure  for  you  as  long 
as  you  live. 

There  are  several  sources  of  this  interesting  stream — some 
of  them  in  caverns,  cells,  or  "kils,"  from  which  perchance  its 
name  may  be  derived.  The  principal  one,  though  it  has  a  very 
narrow  outlet,  is  very  large,  and  has  most  curious  and  extensive 
windings  within,  abounding  in  beautiful  spar  and  other  calca- 
reous formations,  deposits  of  the  waters  as  they  gush  and  pulse 
along  on  their  way  to  daylight.  A  shepherd's  dog  from  One 
Ash  Grange  once  entered  this  cavern  after  a  rabbit,  was  lost  in 
its  intricate  windings,  and  did  not  find  its  way  back  for  three 
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days.  As  I  am  writing,  a  friend  informs  me  that  Mr.  Bowman 
(whose  family  have  resided  at  the  Grange  for  several  genera- 
tions) once  attempted  to  explore  it,  unwinding  a  large  ball  of 
twine  from  the  entrance  by  which  to  guide  himself  back.  Hav- 
ing drawn  out  the  twine  as  far  as  it  would  extend,  he  then 
placed  a  candle  on  the  rock  and  proceeded  yet  further,  but 
without  coming  to  the  end  of  the  cavern.  In  truth,  as  my 
informant  says,  he  found  so  many  ramifications,  and  was  so 
fearful  of  getting  lost,  as  to  make  any  further  risk  not  very 
desirable.  One  Ash  Grange  was  in  ancient  time  a  possession 
of  Eoche  Abbey,  from  which  place  refractory  monks  were 
banished  as  a  sort  of  penalty,  because  of  its  solitude  amid 
scelies  so  wild.  How  the  times  are  changed  !  There  are  few 
places  now  to  which  the  over-toiled  citizen  would  rather  prefer 
to  be  sent  awhile  for  rural  rest  and  reward ! 

Besides  the  streams  thus  issuing  from  the  rocks,  there  is  a 
sandy  brook  coming  down  the  glen,  from  beyond  the  ruins  of 
the  farthest  lead-works.  From  this,  on  the  day  of  our  ramble, 
my  friends  and  I  ascended  by  a  steep  wooded  bank,  and  found 
our  way  among  rich  and  ample  dairy  farms  to  Youlgreave  vil- 
lage, where  at  a  homely  but  decent  little  inn,  we  found,  in  the 
words  of  old  Thomas  Brown — 

"  How  cliarming  is  a  cup  of  tea, 
Enjoy' d  in  soberness  and  quiet ; 
Though  some,  with  scoff  and  raillery, 
Pronounce  it  but  old  women's  diet !" 

Refreshed  by  this,  and  obliged  by  the  loan  of  a  light  vehicle, 
we  came  away — catching  a  fine  view  of  the  dale  of  the  Brad- 
ford-brook, which  comes  from  Smerrill-grange,  near  Elton  and 
Middleton;  is  looked  down  upon  from  Lomberdale  House, 
where  is  stored  the  rare  and  interesting  gathering  of  anti- 
quarian remains  by  the  late  distinguished  and  lamented  Mr. 
Thomas  Bateman  ;  and  passing  a  sentry  of  beautiful  and 
picturesque  though  not  very  lofty  rocks,  falls  into  the  Lathkil 
at  Alport. 
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Ascending  from  Alport  we  came  over  the  breast  of  the  hill 
by  Stanton  village — gazing  whence  with  delight  we  saw  the 
windings  of  the  Wye  up  to  Bakewell ;  and  could  tell  by  the 
curves  among  the  blue  hills  where  its  waters  were  hidden  from 
us  for  many  a  mile  beyond  that  town.  But  nearer  to  us,  how 
beautifully  were  they  flashing  back  the  light,  where  old  Had- 
don  enjoys  its  solemn  repose  by  their  side,  while  they  glide  on 
to  join  the  Lathkil,  as  our  previous  chapter  tells,  in  Rowsley's 
formerly  most  retired  but  hereafter  most  frequented  vale,  which 
we  reached  in  time  to  return  by  the  last  evening  train. 

Eeader !  if  ever  you  go  with  an  inconsiderate  and  tasteless 
crowd,  to  disturb  the  quiet  of  those  wild  and  lovely  scenes,  I 
trust  some  sturdy  gamekeeper  may  drive  you  back  or  put  you 
in  the  nearest  lock-up ;  but  if  you  be  one  of  a  tasteful  party  of 
not  more  than  three  or  four,  may  he  not  only  facilitate  your 
ramble,  but  help  you  by  kindly  directions  to  enjoy  it  as  such 
an  excursion  ought  to  be  enjoyed ! 
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I EE  where  it  stands,  by  the  meandering  Wye,  an  archi- 
tectural memorial  of  olden  chivalry  and  renowned 
hospitality!  Though  no  Yesuvian  lava  or  Alpine 
avalanche  ever  buried  and  preserved  it  from  the  cor- 
rosions of  time,  to  be  again  opened  to  view  as  we 
now  see  it  in  the  passing  day ;  nor  shock  nor 
threat  of  war  drove  its  inhabitants  by  fear  to  leave 
it  thus,  while  in  perfection,  a  solemn  solitude ;  yet  not  more 
complete  ideas  are  given  us  by  Herculaneum  or  Pompeii  of 
ancient  Italian  life,  than  those  of  old  English  life  furnished  by 
a  ramble  through  Haddon  Hall.  For,  remarkably  enough, 
when  many  another  less  noted  and  conspicuous  place  suffered 
in  rebellion  or  war,  this,  like  Hardwick,  as  by  some  protective 
charm,  was  ever  left  unscathed.  How,  then,  thus  came  it  to 
stand  on  the  horizon  between  preservation  and  desertion,  brav- 
ing at  once  the  roar  of  the  storm  and  the  silent  but  not  less 
insidious  assaults  of  age — a  mausoleum  of  old  customs— a 
hieroglyph  of  old  thoughts  and  feelings— a  bequest  from  the 
venerable  Past  to  the  admiring  Present  and  the  waiting  Fu- 
ture—a place  where  the  Muse  of  Antiquity  might  fitly  find 
a  dwelling,  and  where  greybeard  History  himself,  with  his 
venerable  cap,  russet  gown,  and  easy  slippers,  might,  pen 
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in  hand,  luxuriate  in  one  of  its  many  famous  recesses,  an 
appropriate  and  welcome  guest  ?  Strange !  that  a  place  which 
grew  up  in  feudal  times,  and  so  castellated  in  form,  should 
be  altogether  so  unfitted  for  military  defence ;  whilst  Belvoir, 
(which  though  built  on  ancient  foundations  is  a  modern  fabric,) 
should  have  so  many  of  the  attributes  of  an  ancient  fortress ! 

Haddon  and  Belvoir  belong  alike  to  the  same  noble  and 
long-counted  baronial  and  ducal  house.  There  are  weak  men 
who  pretend  to  sneer  at  genealogy.  Let  them.  I  scarcely 
ever  knew  one  of  them  who  was  not  vain  of  himself,  and  de- 
sirous of  being  thought  somebody  by  his  own  descendants,  if 
he  had  any.  It  is  quite  true,  if  we  reckon  back,  doubling  the 
number  each  generation,  that  every  one  of  us  may  boast  of  as 
many  ancestors  in  a  thousand  years  as  there  are  now  people  in 
the  whole  of  the  British  Isles ;  and  among  such  a  number  there 
must  needs  have  been  people  of  almost  eyerj  rank.  But  equally 
true  is  it,  and  much  more  remarkable,  that  there  are  some  who 
can  single  out,  from  that  immense  number,  the  links  forming  a 
direct  line  of  their  own  progenitors  for  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
time;  and  I  dare  say  this  could  be  done  for  eight  centuries  at 
least  by  the  distinguished  owners  of  Haddon  and  Chatsworth. 
And  when  one  considers  how  much  of  a  man's  character  and 
natural  tendencies  are  inherited  with  his  organization,  who 
would  not  like  to  know,  if  it  were  possible,  what  sort  of  person 
his  progenitor,  in  the  direct  line,  a  thousand  years  ago,  might 
be  ?  Thus,  though  there  is  not  space  here  to  recount,  in  their 
order,  all  the  marriages  and  other  incidents  which  occurred  to 
make  the  family  of  the  present  noble  Duke  of  Rutland  heirs 
and  possessors  of  Haddon,  the  lover  of  genealogy  and  heraldry 
would  have  ample  scope  and  enjoyment  in  doing  so,  through 
the  house  of  Manners  on  one  side  and  the  Vernons  and  Avenels 
on  the  other,  to  the  highest  period  of  Anglo-Norman  history. 

All  England  over,  don  is  an  old  British  synonyme  for  hiU — 
as  Bree-don,  Baxd-don,  Bsili-don,  etc.  Ua  and  hei/,  or  ha,  (in 
French  eau),  are  old  synonymes  for  water.    Both  Haddon  Hall 
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and  Over  Haddon  village  are  on  hills  rising  from  the  sides  of 
considerable  streams.  May  it  not  therefore  be  just  possible 
that  from  this  fact,  in  each  case,  is  derived  the  name  ?  I  am 
disposed  to  think  it  is.  But  there  are  no  remains  of  works 
here,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  giving  absolute  proof  of  occupation 
previous  to  that  of  the  Normans.  Rayner  says  there  are  cer- 
tainly traces  of  a  Norman  castle  in  the  walls  of  the  towers 
which  overlook  both  the  upper  and  lower  portals,  but  that 
"the  building,  in  its  present  form,  is  not  in  the  least  calculated 
for  defence  or  protection  against  a  besieging  force,  according 
to  the  military  tactics  of  any  period.*'  Built,  however,  as  it 
has  been,  at  various  times,  and  probably  by  men  accustomed 
to  military  architecture,  it  has  a  more  castellated  appearance 
than  many  a  much  stronger  place.  How  grandly  does  it  stand, 
"  its  embattled  parapets  and  crested  turrets  proudly  towering 
above  the  branching  woods  in  which  it  is  embosomed," — un- 
matched in  all  the  land  as  a  relic  of  the  ages  through  which  it 
grew  from  stage  to  stage  and  flourished,  and  promising  still  to 
stand,  while  the  surrounding  scene  is  fast  changing, — the  latter 
being  constantly  renewed,  as  the  former,  like  some  unquarried 
and  hoary  rock,  grows  more  venerable  and  interesting  from 
age  to  age ! 

Mr.  Henry  Duesbury,  the  distinguished  architect,  in  a  very 
interesting  contribution  to  No.  XXVIII  of  the  Journal  of  the 
British  Archseological  Association,  traces  the  history  of  the 
present  building  to  five  somewhat  distinct  periods.  To  the 
first— say  from  about  the  year  1070  to  1250— he  gives  the 
south  aisle  of  the  chapel,  the  walls,  or  some  of  them,  of  the 
north-east  tower,  and  portions  of  walls  in  the  south  front.  Se- 
cond period— about  1300  to  1380 — the  great  hall  and  offices, 
the  hall-porch,  lower  west  window  of  chapel,  repairs  to  and  re- 
building of  portions  of  north-east  tower,  and  some  other  work 
in  upper  court  under  long  gallery.  Third  period — 1380  to 
1470 — the  eastern  portion  of  the  chapel  the  rebuilding  of  the 
upper  portion  of  the  west  end  of  the  chapel  and  repairs  thereto. 
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and  the  buildings  on  the  east  side  of  the  upper  court.  Fourth 
period — 1470  to  about  1550 — fittings  and  finishings  of  the 
dining-room  (the  external  works  no  doubt  previously  built),  the 


western  range  of  buildings,  and  the  western  end  of  the  north 
range.  Fifth  period — 1550  to  1624  and  onwards — a  range  of 
offices,  alteration  of  east  buildings  in  upper  court,  the  long 
gallery  and  the  gardens  and  terrace,  the  pulpit  and  desk  and 
pews  in  the  chapel,  the  barn  and  bowling-green. 

M 
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Ho!  for  a  long  summer-day,  to  ramble  at  will  about  and 
through  all  the  ancient  approaches,  the  ample  courts,  the  mag- 
nificent terrace  and  shaded  garden- walks ;  to  lean  over  the 
moss-grey  balustrades,  and  imagine  the  scene  as  it  thence  ap- 
pears in  the  light  of  days  far  past ;  to  wander  through  the 
interior, — the  venerable  Chapel;  the  old  quaintly  furnished 
and  galleried  Banqueting  Hall;  and  to  linger  in  the  Long 
Gallery,  at  oriel  windows,  or  climb  the  Eagle  Tower  and  the 
Watch  Tower,  taking  calm  and  perfect  metagraphs  of  the 
glowing  landscape — of  river  and  woodland,  mead  and  mansion, 
and  distant  spire!  And  then  to  return  through  old  portals 
and  obscure  passages — through  dining-room  and  state-rooms, 
and  rooms  without  name;  and  dream  over  again  the  old 
legend  of  Dorothy  Vernon,  the  course  of  whose  true  love, 
though  it  did  not  run  smooth,  ended,  as  her  heart  desired, 
in  her  marriage  with  John  Manners,  and  made  her  the  ances- 
tress of  him  not  long  deceased,  who  will  be  called  "  the  good 
old  Duke  of  Rutland"  as  long  as  his  family  name  has  a  place 
in  history.  Nor,  passing  thence,  would  the  archaeologist  or 
artist,  any  more  than  the  gastronomer,  fail  to  enter  the  vast 
kitchens,  buttery  and  larders,  with  their  reminders  of  the  time 
when  were  consumed  here  every  year  between  thirty  and  forty 
beeves,  and  four  or  five  hundred  sheep,  besides  swine,  fish  and 
fowl,  and  wild  game  without  number. 

And  last  of  all,  as  daylight  softened  down  into  twilight  or 
moonlight, — as  the  huge,  hinged,  nailed  and  mailed  doors  were 
closed  behind,  who  would  not  like  to  linger  still  and  listen  as 
some  local  story-teller  ran  through  his  history  of  the  place, 
and  spoke  of  the  ancient  Vernons  being  styled  "  kings  of  the 
Peak,"  justifying  the  title  by  their  semi-royal  munificence  and 
hospitality ;  and  how  one  of  them  marched  for  King  Henry  VII. 
against  Perkin  Warbeck  and  his  rebels,  and  was  afterwards 
appointed  treasurer  and  governor  to  Prince  Arthur,  who  came 
to  reside  here.  To  hear  of  Dorothy  Vernon,  eluding  the  slavery 
of  a  forced  marriage  with  one  she  liked  not,  and  eloping  with  Sir 
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John  Manners,  who  had  found  access  to  her  in  the  guise  of  a 
forester,  or  an  outlaw  haunting  the  neighbourhood, — the  way 
by  which  she  went  bearing  her  name  to  this  day.     Of  the 


floor  of  the  long  gallery,  or  Ball-room,  which  is  near  110  feet 
long,  by  about  17  feet  wide,  being  made  from  one  oak  that 
once  grew  in  the  garden.  How  the  hook  still  remaining  in 
the  wainscoting  of  the  banqueting-hall,  was  fixed  there  for  a 
sort  of  pillory  for  the  wrists  of  ancient  "  teetotallers,"  while 
the  beer  they  refused  to  drink  was  poured  down  their  sleeves ; 
and  how  one  of  the  old  Earls — so  unlike  some  of  his  not  less 
affable  and  hospitable  modern  descendents! — was  wont,  when 
presiding  at  Christmas  festivals,  to  sing 

"  You're  all  heartily  welcome,  lads,  drink  what  you  will ; 
For  here  lives  John  in  the  wooden  nook  still !" 

You  might  also  hear  the  lament  that  when,  a  hundred  years  back, 
some  of  the  furniture  was  removed  to  Belvoir  Castle,  a  reckless 
agent  put  ten  waggon-loads  of  the  remainder  into  an  altogether 
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unfit  place,  where  it  was  spoiled  by  the  dampness  and  after- 
wards sold  for  fuel ;  while  the  pewter  dishes  and  other  utensils, 
with  eighteen  guns  and  half-a-dozen  swords,  were  sold  to  Mat- 
thew Strutt  for  twenty  pounds.    But,  as  a  touch  of  comedy,  for  a 


set-off  to  that  melancholy  incident,  would  come  the  following 
story,  often  told  by  the  late  William  Hage,  (descendant  of  a 
family  of  ancient  Haddon  deer-keepers,)  of  an  event  occurring 
about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century :—"  A  great  butcher,  who 
used  to  fit  the  family  at  Haddon  with  small  meat,  a  fat  man,, 
weighing  eighteen  stone,  named  John  Taylor,  from  Darley  Dale, 
came  at  Christmas  time,  when  they  were  keeping  open  house. 
And  the  old  Earl's  wife  would  not  let  the  butter  go  into  the 
larder  until  she  had  seen  it ;  so  it  remained  in  the  old  family 
hall,  (the  Banqueting  Hall,)  and  stood  there  for  some  hours. 
The  butlers  (of  whom  there  were  two,  one  for  the  small  beer 
cellar,  and  the  other  for  the  strong,)  had  for  several  weeks  be- 
fore missed  two  pounds  of  butter  every  week ;  and  they  could 
not  think  what  had  become  of  it,  or  who  had  taken  it.     So 
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they  determined  to  watch,  one  butler  spying  through  the  little 
door,  and  the  other  through  the  great  door;  when  presently 
the  great  butcher  came  as  usual  for  orders  for  small  meat. 
And  after  looking  round,  he  lays  his  fingers  upon  the  butter, 
and  pops  one  pound  of  butter  within  his  coat  on  one  side,  and 
another  pound  on  the  other  side.  This  was  observed;  and 
the  butler  from  the  strong  beer  cellar  came  up  to  the  butcher, 
saying,  "  Jack — it  is  Christmas  time — I  have  a  famous  Jack 
of  strong  beer,  and  you  shall  have  it  before  you  go.  Sit  you 
down  by  the  kitchen  fire."  He  sat  there  awhile,  when  the 
butler  handing  him  the  flagon,  said,  "  don't  be  afraid  of  it,  I'll 
fetch  some  more."  And  as  he  sat  near  the  fire,  the  butter  on 
one  side  melting  with  the  heat,  began  to  trickle  down  his 
breeches,  into  his  shoes.  "  Why  Jack,"  said  the  butler,  "you 
seem  a  great  deal  fatter  on  one  side  than  on  the  other.  Turn 
yourself  round.  You  must  be  starved  on  this  side."  He  was 
obhged  to  comply ;  and  presently  the  butter  ran  down  on  that 
side  also;  and  afterwards,  as  he  walked  up  the  Hall,  the 
melted  butter  ran  over  the  tops  of  his  shoes. — *'  The  Earl," 
says  Hage,  "  made  a  laughing  stock  of  it ;  but  if  such  a  thing 
was  to  be  in  these  days,  the  man  would  be  turned  out  of  the 
family." 

Scenes  very  different  from  that  have  been  witnessed  in 
Haddon  Hall  since  then.  In  1803  the  inhabitants  of  Bake- 
well  celebrated  the  Peace  of  Amiens  within  its  walls.  In 
later  years  have  been  several  popular  gatherings  there,  in 
connection  with  the  Bakewell  and  High  Peak  Literary  Insti- 
tution. At  one  which  was  attended  by  people  of  all  ranks,  I 
saw  the  late  Duke  of  Rutland  welcome  the  late  Duke  of 
Devonshire  within  its  portals  as  a  neighbour  and  guest — both 
of  them  surrounded  by  many  of  their  relatives  and  friends,  and 
all  doing  whatever  could  be  appropriately  done  to  make  every- 
body feel  at  home.  It  was  a  beautiful  summer  evening ;  and 
as  the  sunlight  fell  with  a  golden  glory  on  the  old  towers,  or 
streamed  in  through  the  windows,  on  hundreds  of  happy 
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people; — as  strains  of  music  awakened  the  long-sleeping 
echoes,  till  night  came  on  and  the  sunshine  was  succeeded 
by  fireworks  of  great  brilliancy  and  of  almost  every  hue ; — 
sober  greetings  and  intellectual  addresses  were  followed  by 
music  and  dancing,  they  having  taken  the  place  of  that  olden 
roistering  and  wild  revelry  with  which  the  place  once  rang. 
But  times  have  changed  again.  Those  two  distinguished  and 
warm-hearted  nobles  will  nevermore  meet  and  greet  such  a 
gathering  of  their  neighbours  on  earth.  But  they  loved  the 
people,  though  that  love  was  sometimes  manifested  by  each  in 
a  very  different  way,  and  under  very  different  political  banners. 
Still,  if  it  be  true,  as  is  often  said,  that  unions  here  are  but  the 
types  of  happier  unions  hereafter,  that  day's  union  of  all  classes 
was  worthy  to  be  one  of  the  most  memorable. 


(5liE^%  Jlii{  ^ittctontli. 


C  HAT  S  WORTH. 


FTER  the  royal  residences  arid  a  few  national  build- 
ings, it  is  doubtful  if  there  be  in  the  kingdom  any 
mansion  more  renowned  in  its  way  than  Chatsworth. 
A  greater  contrast  to  Haddon,  (so  famous  in  another 
way,)  it  would  be  impossible  to  imagine ;  and  thus  it 
is  that  being  so  near,  each  for  the  tourist  forms  so 
excellent  a  foil  to  the  other.  Many  noble  mansions 
there  are  occupying' more  striking  positions,  commanding  views 
equally  beautiful  and  more  extensive,  and  each  in  some  par- 
ticulars unmatched  by  the  rest.  Nearly  every  great  house, 
like  every  landscape,  has  sbme  unborrowed  touches  of  interest 
which  set  comparison  at  defiance,  and  give  it  individuality ;  but 
what  place  could  surpass  this  "gorgeous  pile"  in  that  peculiar 
magnificence  and  wealth  of  art  which  have  made  it  an  attraction 
to  the  sojourner  and  pilgrim  from  every  land,  have  given  it  a 
name  wherever  England  is  remembered  by  her  travelled  sons, 
and  occasioned  that  name  to  be  called  up  in  contrast  or  com- 
parison, whenever  mention  is  made  of  other  houses  of  dis- 
tinction ? 

From  whatever  side  you  approach  Chatsworth  you  have, 
long  before  reaching  it,  signs  of  "the  ducal  reign."  The 
lodges,  the  gateways,  the  patrician  air  of  the  woods  and  the 
very  fields,  all  prepare  you  for  something  of  still  greater  mag- 
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nitude ;  and,  unless  pre-informed,  you  begin  to  hoh  up  for  it. 
But  not  as  at  Windsor,  or  Belvoir,  or  Bolsover,  do  you  find 
what  you  are  looking  for  peering  over  the  wide  champaign. 
The  old  Hunting-tower,  with — if  "  the  Duke  is  at  home" — 
the  flag  upon  it,  is  very  far  seen ;  but  that  you  feel  to  be  no 
more  than  a  mere  index  to  something  more  important ;  when 
suddenly,  by  a  turn  in  the  road,  or  a  burst  from  a  woodland 
path,  or  a  reaching  of  some  mountain  summit  or  moorland 
edge,  you  are  startled  by  a  grand  mass  of  building  of  buff 
stone,  rising  from  the  very  bosom  of  the  landscape  (not  looking 
down  upon  it) ;  and  whether  you  be  near  or  distant,  the  effect 
is  most  striking.  Mention  is  sometimes  made  of  particular  spots 
from  which  to  get  the  best  views  of  the  mansion  and  its  sur- 
roundings. But  there  is  no  better  plan,  if  the  visitor  has  time, 
than  to  get  directions  from  the  civil  people  at  the  inns  of 
Edensor  or  Rowsley,  according  as  you  may  happen  to  arrive 
by  way  of  one  or  the  other,  and  then  wander  about  the  Park, 
obtaining  many  views.  If,  however,  your  time  be  limited,  do 
not  dwell  too  long  in  the  park,  but  make  your  way  to  the 
house  and  pleasure-grounds,  which,  under  certain  regulations, 
and  at  certain  hours,  are  open  most  days  except  Sunday,  to 
all  decent  people  who  may  desire  admission. 

Near  to  and  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  Derwent,  with 
Httle  more  than  the  Italian  flower-garden  and  a  coach  road 
between,  the  mansion  rises,  not  at  all  obscured  by  the  elegant 
dwarf  balustrades  which  form  its  only  partition  from  the  park. 
Its  principal  front  is  richly  ornamented.  The  rusticated  base- 
ment, the  finely-fluted  central  Ionic  columns,  supporting  a  frieze 
and  pediment,  within  the  tympanum  of  which  the  Devonshire 
feimily  arms  are  very  elegantly  sculptured,  with  the  other 
architectural  features  harmonising,  and  twelve  hundred  feet 
of  Italian  garden,  and  the  beautiful  water-jet,  adding  a  rich 
frontal  grace,  make  this  aspect  of  Chatsworth  very  interesting. 
But  there  is  something  about  the  northern  entrance  also  very 
imposing. 
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It  would  require,  not  a  chapter,  but  an  immense  volume, 
merely  to  catalogue  all  that  engages  the  visitor's  eye  and  mind 
within.  The  antique  busts  and  other  figures  in  the  ample  sub- 
hall,  the  grand  vases  in  the  side  openings  of  the  north  cor-  * 
ridor,  and  the  tesselated  pavement  of  the  north  corridor  itself, 
beautifully  inlaid  with  marble-work,  are  sufficiently  engaging 
to  make  you  linger.  But  presently  the  visitor  enters  the  Great 
Hall — a  room  of  sixty  by  twenty-seven  feet,  with  mosaic  floor, 
and  decorations  by  Verrio  and  Laguerre,  suggested  by  the 
history  of  Julius  Caesar.  At  the  centre  of  this  hall  is  a  large 
slab  of  fossil  marble,  mounted  on  an  elegant  stand ;  and  other 
works  firom  the  marble  quarries  of  Derbyshire,  finely-mounted, 
adorn  other  parts  of  the  room.  By  the  great  south  stair-case, 
which  is  rich  in  paintings,  with  mythological  figures  looking 
from  the  niches  as  you  pass,  you  reach  the  State  Apartments, 
which  are  in  the  third  story  of  the  south  fi*ont,  and  in  the 
older  part  of  the  mansion.  These  rooms  are  most  magnificent, 
and  the  works  that  adorn  them  rare  and  costly  in  the  extreme. 
The  ceilings,  painted  by  Verrio  and  Sir  James  Thornhill,  glow 
with  pictures  fi*om  classical  story.  The  door-cases  of  Derby- 
shire marble,  finely  embellished;  the  curiously  inlaid  oaken 
floors;  the  wooden  linings  of  the  walls,  abounding  with  the 
exquisite  carved  work  of  Gibbons ;  the  rich  paintings  of  old 
masters,  and  many  rare  old  tapestries,  produce  in  the  aggre- 
gate a  most  extraordinary  efiect  on  both  mind  and  feelings. 
The  wood-carving  is  beyond  description  fine,  wonderful  for  its 
representation  of  foliage,  fruit  and  flowers,  as  well  as  of  grouse, 
pheasants,  partridges,  quails,  snipes,  woodcocks,  &c.,  carrying 
the  mind  away  in  two  directions — one  to  the  fields  and  woods, 
to  which  such  things  are  normal,  and  the  other  to  the  taste 
and  studio  of  the  artist  who  could  with  such  materials  imitate 
nature  so  closely. 

The  Dukes  of  Devonshire  having  successively  held  high 
offices  of  state,  these  rooms  contain  many  memorials  of  their 
posts  of  honour.     In  the  State  Bed-room  is  the  bed  in  which 
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died  King  George  the  Second,  and  the  chairs  and  footstools 
used  at  the  coronation  of  George  the  Third  and  Queen  Char- 
lotte ;  and  in  the  State  Music-room  are  the  gorgeous  chairs  in 
which  were  crowned  William  the  Fourth  and  Queen  Adelaide. 
In  the  former  room  are  also  a  fine  canopy,  the  work  of  i^the 
celebrated  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  as  well  as  the  wardrobe 
of  Louis  XIV ;  while  in  the  latter  is  that  splendid  portrait  of 
the  first  Duke  of  Devonshire  which  won  the  praises  of  Horace 
Walpole,  who  thought  it  to  be  the  work  of  Vansomer. — But 
it  is  invidious  to  mention  a  few  pictures  and  articles  of  vertu 
in  a  place  so  gorgeously  furnished  and  adorned,  though  one 
cannot  pass  without  one  word  the  elegant  malachite  table, 
clock  and  vases,  presented  to  the  late  Duke  by  the  Emperors 
Alexander  I.  and  Nicholas  of  Russia — such  massiveness  and 
workmanship  in  material  so  beautifully  green,  being  so  seldom 
met  with  in  English  houses. 

The  length  of  the  entire  suite  of  these  noble  apartments  is 
little  short  of  two  hundred  feet.  But  abounding  within,  as 
they  do,  with  all  that  ingenuity  and  art  could  suggest  to 
gratify  the  eye,  nothing  can  surpass  the  scene  as  you  turn 
from  the  interior  and  gaze  through  the  windows  along  the 
southern  landscape — along  the  vista  where  those  "  water 
rockets,"  the  famous  fountains,  are  sending  up  their  white 
spangles  into  the  sunshine  between  the  noble  lines  of  trees ; 
other  pleasure-grounds  adding  their  beauty  to  the  scene;  and 
the  natural  landscape  beyond  all,  including  the  woody  slopes 
of  Stanton  and  the  pastoral  regions  round  Darley  Dale,  com- 
pleting the  lovely  view. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  South  Galleries  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  gatherings  of  works  of  art  in  the  world — more  than 
a  thousand  original  sketches  by  the  first  Flemish,  Venetian, 
Spanish,  French,  Italian,  and  other  masters — including  Ru- 
bens, Salvator  Rosa,  Claude  Lorraine,  Raphael,  Titian,  and 
Correggio.  The  lower  part  is  fitted  up  with  cabinet  pictures, 
many  of  which  have  been  removed  thither  from  Devonshire 
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House  and  Chiswick.  "  The  Monks  at  Prayer,"  at  the  end 
of  the  lower  gallery,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  pictures  of 
its  class  ever  painted,  and  strikes  every  visitor.  But  there  are 
many,  many  gems  of  art  in  this  part  of  the  house  that  it  would 
take,  not  days,  but  months  or  years  to  scan ;  and  I  have  never 
entered  or  left  it  without  the  heartache  for  lack  of  leisure  and 
opportunity  to  linger  long  and  thoroughly  study  them. 

And  so  the  visitor  is  conducted  to  the  Chapel — which  is 
beautifully  embellished  with  regard  to  its  sacred  uses,  and  in 
keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  mansion ;  then  to  the  Red  Velvet 
(Billiard)  Room ;  then  to  the  Great  Drawing  Room,  from  the 
Drawing  Room  to  the  Great  Library,  the  Ante -Library,  and 
the  Cabinet  Library,  which  form  altogether  as  complete  an 
arrangement  for  their  several  purposes,  as  skill  and  taste,  with 
all  the  aids  of  research,  could  effect. 

The  Dining  Room  is  a  truly  grand  apartment — the  ceiling 
slightly  coved  and  most  richly  panelled.  A  deep  plinth  sur- 
rounding the  room  is  of  polished  Hopton  marble.  On  the 
walls  are  family  portraits  by  distinguished  masters.  The 
door-cases  are  of  Sicilian  jasper  and  African  marble.  The 
chimney-pieces  are  most  exquisitely  designed  and  sculptured, 
and  ornamented  with  figures  of  full  size  and  in  fine  reUef. 
Everything  in  the  room  is  made  to  match  its  architecture, 
and  the  ante-room  is  furnished  in  harmony  with  it. 

Finally  we  come  to  the  Sculpture  Gallery — crown  and  com- 
pletion of  all  that  wealth  and  art  could  do  to  embellish  and 
give  permanent  richness  to  such  a  place, — to  thrill  the  soul 
and  fill  it  with  a  sense  of  beauty.  Byron  said  that  Italy — 
the  world — had  but  one  Canova ;  yet  some  of  Canova's  most 
exquisite  works  are  here,  with  several  of  Thorwaldsen  and 
many  other  masters  of  the  art,  for  company.  I  have  no  dis- 
position to  catalogue  them  here,  and  as  little  to  criticise.  One 
comment,  however,  on  the  faces  of  Napoleon  I.  and  his  mother 
— of  the  first  of  whom  there  is  a  large  bust  by  Canova ;  and 
of  the  latter  a  fine  recumbent  figure — I  think  by  Campbell. 
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Often,  after  first  seeing  that  figure  of  Buonaparte's  mother,  I 
thought  it  remarkable  that  his  face,  as  popularly  known,  es- 
pecially about  the  mouth  and  jaws,  should  be  so  unlike  hers. 
But  it  so  happened  that  a  cast  of  his  face  when  exhumed  at 
St.  Helena,  and  of  which  I  have  a  correct  plaster  copy,  makes 
both  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  face  much  more  like 
hers,  as  she  is  represented  here,  than  the  popular  busts  of  him 
do.  Besides  the  human  and  mythical  figures  in  this  gallery, 
to  which  genius  and  skill  have  lent  all  but  life,  are  many  other 
pieces  of  exquisite  workmanship ;  but  as  their  places  are  some- 
times changed,  and  the  visitor  can  ascertain  all  needful  par- 
ticulars while  viewing  them,  it  is  not  requisite  to  dwell  upon 
them  now. 

The  Gardens  of  Chatsworth,  too,  have  great  share  of  its 
fame,  having  been  enriched  and  ornamented  at  extraordinary 
cost  and  pains.  Perhaps  I  am  one  of  those  whose  intense 
love  of  natural  scenery,  and  enjoyment  of  its  harmonies,  may 
lessen  their  estimate  of  the  achievements  of  art  in  a  landscape ; 
so  that  the  great  cascade,  and  some  other  contrivances  for 
effect,  seem  to  me  so  elaborate  in  comparison  with  their  result 
in  the  mind,  as  to  leave  a  wish  that  they  were  less  artificial. 
But  it  is  easy  to  criticise  where  it  might  be  difficult  to  improve ; 
and  when  we  consider  how,  for  many  generations,  Chatsworth 
and  other  places  have  existed  as  much  for  the  gratification  of  the 
public  as  of  their  private  owners,  a  visitor  might  not  unreason- 
ably feel  thankful  for  so  much  enjoyment  as  they  afibrd  at  so 
little  cost  to  himself. 

Those  old  waterworks  were  considered  grand  and  not  out  of 
harmony  with  the  taste  of  the  times  in  which  they  were  con- 
structed, any  more  than  those  bright  fountains  below  are  out 
of  taste  with  our  own.  How  one  loves  to  gaze  on  the  latter, 
throwing  up  their  lofty  columns  of  spray  into  the  calm  sun- 
shine, above  the  tops  of  the  tall  green  trees — one  of  them,  the 
"  Victoria,"  to  the  height  of  267  feet !  In  many  agreeable 
ways  is  water  brought  to  play  its  part  about  these  grounds. 
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adding' life  and  freshness  wherever  its  voice  is  heard.  And 
sometimes,  when  the  whole  of  the  water-works  are  in  play  to- 
gether, how  they  remind  one  of  that  beautiful  apostrophe  of 
John  Edwards,  in  his  "  Tour  of  the  Dove  :*' — 

"  Thou  eldest  of  tlie  elements  whicli  sprang 
From  underneath,  the  spirit's  brooding  wings, 
When  chaos  heard  that  potent  voice  which  rang, 
Commanding  life  and  being  to  all  things  ! 
Hail,  Water !  beautiful  thy  gushing  springs, 
•       Thy  lakes  and  rivers  :  shrined  in  clouds  or  dew, 
In  ice  or  snow,  or  where  the  rainbow  flings 
Its  radiant  arch — in  every  form  and  hue. 
Thou,  glorious  element !  art  ever  fair  and  new." 

Among  the  elder  adaptations  of  water  to  amusement  here, 
is  an  artificial  tree,  standing  so  quietly  that  the  unsuspecting 
visitor  feels  no  hesitation  about  stepping  under  its  branches 
— though  he  is  soon  glad  to  retreat,  as  water  is  suddenly 
sent  through  numerous  pores  in  all  its  branches,  the  twigs  of 
which  are  little  jets,  and  he  finds  himself  showered  all  over  in 
"  a  rain  bath." 

All  the  world  is  familiar  with  the  name  of  Sir  Joseph  Paxton, 
M.P.,  by  whose  direction,  under  the  late  Duke,  an  entirely 
new  character  was  given  to  most  of  the  grounds  round  Chats- 
worth.  One  of  his  earlier  achievements  here  was  the  Great 
Conservatory — which  in  time  furnished  the  rudimentary  idea 
of  the  Crystal  Palace  of  1851.  This  conservatory,  a  parallelo- 
gram, one  side  of  which  is  276  feet  in  length,  and  the  other 
123,  has  a  central  arched  roof  sixty-seven  feet  high,  with  a 
span  of  seventy  feet,  resting  on  rows  of  iron  pillars ;  and  its 
frame-work  is  filled  with  more  than  seventy  thousand  square 
feet  of  glass.  In  this  vast  space  flourish  some  of  the  lofty 
productions  of  the  tropics,  and  every  possible  addition  that 
wealth  and  research  could  make  from  many  climes. 

The  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Gardens  are  some  distance  to  the 
north,  forming,  with  Sir  Joseph  Paxton's  Anglo-Italian  resi- 
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dence  of  Barbrook  Hall,  and  the  rich  floral  realm  around  it,  a 
distinct  sort  of  domain,  yet  not  altogether  apart. 

I  had  almost  forgotten  to  mention  the  Stables,  which,  con- 
veniently situated  and  without  being  at  all  obtruded  on  the 
eye,  are  of  dimensions  quite  large  enough  for  an  ordinary 
patrician  residence. 

And  conspicuous  over  all,  on  its  lofty  wooded  height,  stands 
the  noble  Hunting-tower,  from  which  upon  occasions  of  re- 
joicing, or  for  signals,  is  sometimes  heard  the  voice  of  a  num- 
ber of  cannon,  reverberating  among  the  far  hills  with  the  effect 
of  "  live  thunder ;  " — while  woody  uplands,  graceful  terraces 
and  lawns,  greenest  meadows  and  the  winding  Derwent, 
wandering  herds  of  the  finest  deer  and  kine,  or  occasional 
flocks  of  sheep,  all  help  to  complete  a  picture  so  ample  that  the 
arriving  coach,  the  departing  cavalcade,  the  foot-passenger,  on 
his  "mathematical  line  of  road"  across  the  distant  slope,  or 
even  a  large  pleasure  party  just  arrived  from  a  special  train, 
seem  no  more  to  disturb  it  than  if  the  picture  were  a  painted 
one — so  large  is  the  space  and  so  harmonious  the  whole 
scene.  Even  the  Review  of  the  Volunteers,  in  the  autumn  of 
1860,  in  itself  an  imposing  spectacle  and  witnessed  by  many 
thousands  of  people,  lost  some  portion  of  its  eflect  from  the 
greatness  of  surrounding  objects  and  of  the  space  around  the 
sphere  of  operations. 

The  history  of  Chats  worth  is  intimately  connected  with 
that  of  Hardwick,  Bolsover,  Wingfield,  and  other  houses.  In 
Doomsday  Book  it  was  written  Chetesvorde,  The  ancient 
mansion  (according  to  the  pictures  of  it  preserved)  was  built 
in  a  very  diflerent  style  from  this — quadrangular,  with  turrets. 
The  manor  was  purchased  by  Sir  William  Cavendish,  who  was 
making  great  improvements  in  it,  when  he  died  in  1557 ;  but 
his  widow  (afterwards  Countess  of  Shrewsbury)  completed  it. 
When  it  came  into  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  it 
was  often  also  the  prison-residence  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
who  was  here  in  some  portions  of  the  years  1570,  1573,  1577, 
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1578,  and  1581,  In  the  wars  of  the  Commonwealth  it  was 
held  alternately  as  a  garrison  by  the  Parliamentarians  and 
Royalists  and  suffered  some  injury ;  and  subsequently  it  was 
still  more  seriously  damaged  by  fire.  The  present  noble  struc- 
ture was  commenced  about  the  year  1687  by  William  the 
fourth  Earl  and  first  Duke  of  Devonshire,  whose  grace  of  mind 
and  literary  accomplishments,  as  well  as  the  great  and  decisive 
part  he  took  in  the  revolution  of  1688,  have  been  the  theme 
of  many  writers.  Among  those  who  were  employed  in  its 
erection,  were  William  Talman,  a  native  of  Wiltshire,  and  Sir 
Christopher  Wren ;  and  among  the  painters  who  embellished 
it  were  Verrio,  Laguerre,  Ricard,  Huyd,  Highmore,  and  Sir 
James  Thornhill;  while  the  carvers  in  stone  were  Caius 
Gabriel  Cibber  (father  of  the  comedian),  Geeraerslius,  Samuel 
Watson  of  Heanor,  Harris,  Nost,  Nedauld,  Davis,  Landseroon, 
and  Auriol;  in  wood.  Gibbons,  Watson,  Young,  Lobb,  and 
Davis.  The  great  Northern  Wing  of  Chatsworth  House — 385 
feet  long,  making  the  whole  length  from  north  to  south  557 
feet — was  added  by  the  late  accomplished  and  munificent 
William  Spencer,  the  sixth  Duke.  The  architect  was  Sir 
Jeffrey  Wyatville ;  and  from  its  vastness  as  well  as  its  classical 
style,  it  forms  a  most  magnificent  and  imposing,  as  well  as 
most  useful  addition  to  the  fabric. 

Visited  by  our  own  Queen  Victoria  and  by  many  foreign 
potentates;  sought  by  travellers  of  repute  from  all  civilized 
countries,  and  familiar  almost  as  a  national  museum  to  our 
own  country-people  of  every  rank,  Chatsworth  needs  neither 
description  nor  compliment  from  the  pen  of  any  writer.  But 
a  book  on  Derbyshire  saying  nothing  about  it  would  be  indeed 
a  strange  book.  My  own  peculiar  tastes  lead  me  to  prefer 
authorship  of  almost  any  kind  to  that  of  describing  great 
houses,  on  which  a  hundred  previous  writers  have  expended 
all  that  is 'superlative  in  language.  The  very  profusion  of  ob- 
jects and  of  subjects  is  so  overwhelming  as  to  set  discrimination 
and  selection  at  defiance— leaving  it  almost  unwise,  if  not  im- 
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possible,  to  speak  of  such  places  in  other  than  general  terms. 
After  attempting  a  mere  chapter,  one  lays  down  the  pen  with 
the  feeling  of  having  performed  but  an  ill-finished  task.  But 
there  is  a  satisfaction  in  knowing  that,  as  with  the  late,  so 
with  the  present  noble  owner  of  Chatsworth,  the  humblest 
countryman  as  well  as  the  most  cultivated  savan  may  enjoy 
it  without  care ;  that  the  whole  is  apparently  kept  up  as  much 
for  the  public  as  for  private  gratification,  and  in  a  manner  to 
make  any  quiet  man  feel  thankful  for  dukes,  yet  considering 
the  great  care  and  responsibility  of  so  high  a  position,  almost 
equally  thankful  that  he  is  not  one  of  their  order. 

Still,  after  all,  there  must  be  for  cultivated  and  generous 
minds  much  pleasure,  in  being  thus  able  to  afford  delight  to 
the  thousands  who  have  access  in  the  ordinary  way,  as  well 
as  to  the  more  select  who  visit  for  private  enjoyment.  It  is 
said  that  when  the  celebrated  Marshal  Tallard  was  taken  near 
Blenheim  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  in  1704,  and  remained 
a  prisoner  in  this  country  for  a  period  of  seven  years,  he  was 
once  nobly  entertained  at  Chatsworth  for  several  days,  and  on 
departing  paid  his  noble  host  this  pleasing  compliment: — "My 
Lord  Duke,  when  I  compute  the  days  of  my  captivity  in  Eng- 
land, I  shall  leave  out  those  I  have  passed  at  Chatsworth." 

A  tribute  of  another  kind  was  paid  by  the  late  Duke  of 
Wellington,  on  the  occasion  of  a  pyrotechnic  fete  at  Chats- 
worth, given  on  the  visit  of  the  Queen  in  1843,  when  his  Grace 
observed—"  I  have  travelled  Europe  through  and  through, 
and  witnessed  many  scenes  of  surpassing  grandeur  on  many 
occasions,  but  never  did  I  see  so  magnificent  a  cowp  d'ceil  as 
that  extended  before  me." 


(Ckptiir  tlti{  S^wati^- 


RAMBLE  IN  THE  HIGH  PEAK. 


^  T  was  in  that  season  when  the  year  seems  to  be  halting 
between  summer  and  autumn — when  the  freshness  of 
the  morning  scarcely  amounts  to  a  chill,  or  the 
warmth  of  noon  to  overpowering  heat ;  while  the  set- 
ting sun  and  the  rising  moon  so  sweetly  share  the 
evening  between  them,  that  you  can  hardly  tell  where 
daylight  ends  or  night  begins.  My  two  companions 
were,  one  of  them,  a  worthy  country  parson,  a  man  fully 
alive  to  all  the  sacred  responsibilities  of  his  calling,  yet 
not  afraid  of  being  "  merry  in  God,"  and  the  other,  a  jaunty, 
genial,  but  not  the  less  astute,  lawyer,  in  whom  the  long  com- 
panionship of  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe  had  by  no  means 
deadened  a  love  of  nature.  Three  men  more  dissimilar  in  many 
respects,  yet,  in  the  circumstances,  more  calculated  to  har- 
monize, could  scarcely  have  gone  out  together.  We  had  all 
been,  more  or  less,  overstrained  by  hard  duty;  felt  our  four 
days'  liberty  a  blessed  boon  from  the  Giver  of  all  good ;  and,  I 
believe,  scarcely  ever  forgot  Him,  while  we  resolved  to  make 
the  most  of  a  High  Peak  ramble. 

It  was  already  near  noon  when  we  found  ourselves,  after  a 
pleasant  refreshment,  rising  the  hill  from  Rowsley  Inn  towards 
Stanton-in-Peak.    One  of  the  finest  days  of  a  luxuriant  harvest 
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wedded  earth  and  sky.  Along  Darley  Dale,  on  our  left, 
stretched  the  meadows  and  newly -reaped  corn-fields,  on  each 
side  of  the  winding  Derwent;  while  Stanton  Woods,  Beeley 
Top,  Oaker  Hill,  and  the  picturesque  pines  on  Fir  cliff,  looked 
down  upon  them  all,  and  on  the  old  village  and  its  outscattered 
homes,  not  gloomily,  though  in  somewhat  of  a  solemn  tranquil- 
lity ;  as  back  towards  us  looked  Riber  and  Masson  from  the 
south,  to  complete  the  lovely  picture.  Turning  to  the  north, 
we  saw  below  and  before  us  the  vale  of  Haddon,  Haddon  Hall, 
and  Bakewell  Spire,  with  moorland-ridges  and  mountain-knolls 
and  peaks  far-fading  beyond  them — here  green,  there  brown, 
and  yonder  blue  or  misty  grey ;  the  Wye,  by  its  many  mean- 
derings,  looking  as  if  it  were  all  along  trying  to  form  a  chain 
of  islands,  yet  always  getting  thwarted  just  before  it  had  com- 
pleted them ;  while  more  westerly,  across  the  Lathkil,  stretched 
the  pastures  of  Over  Haddon,  the  whole  landscape  finely  inter- 
sected and  relieved  by  the  full-ripe  foliage  of  the  woods,  and 
the  firing  of  some  ling  or  bracken,  or  perhaps  the  burning  of 
charcoal,  or  secluded  lime-kilns,  which  sent  up  graceful  pillars 
of  smoke  into  the  distant  sky. 

This  Stanton, — with  its  far-seen  woods,*  its  hoary  tors  and 
lofty   prospect-tower,   its    druidical    relics,   its   modern   little 

*  In  another  chapter  we  have  glanced  at  Stanton  Woodhouse,  a 
favourite  retreat  of  the  late  Duke  of  Eutland,  from  which  a  noble 
drive,  bearing  his  name  and  forming  a  sort  of  division-line  between 
his  Grace's  estate  and  Mr.  Thornhill's,  runs  through  the  woods — 
sometimes  through  tall  groves  or  thick  bowers,  and  not  unfrequently 
along  open  natural  galleries,  commanding  landscapes  to  the  east  of 
great  beauty  and  immense  extent.  This  drive  is  in  places  edged  by 
most  singular  rocks,  several  of  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  used 
by  the  Druids,  and  there  is  a  Druidical  circle  at  a  short  distance 
within  the  wood,  consisting  of  nine  stones,  now  worn  low  by  time. 
Some  of  the  tors  bear  modern  inscriptions — affectionate  memorials 
of  members  of  the  Manners'  family;  and  one  can  easily  imagine  with 
what  delight  they  must  sometimes  have  lingered  with  one  another 
and  with  their  friends  in  such  a  region. 
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Church  (the  six  bells  for  which,  in  younger  days,  I  saw  in  a 
wagon,  on  their  way  hither  from  London) ;  its  Hall,  the  hand- 
some seat  of  Mr.  W.  Pole  Thornhill,  one  of  the  members  of 
parliament  for  this  division  of  the  county;  and  its  beautiful 
landscapes,  look  from  it  on  whichever  quarter  you  will, — should 
be  visited  by  every  quiet  tourist,  not  only  for  its  own  sake,  but 
because  it  can  be  taken  from  any  side,  in  the  way  to  so  many 
other  interesting  places.  Mr.  Thornhill  being  a  gentleman 
warmly  devoted  to  the  country  and  to  country  life,  could 
scarcely  have  inherited  a  place  more  befitting  his  tastes  than 
Stanton-in-Peak. 

On  this  day  we  took  it  in  our  way  to  Rowtor  Rocks,  near 
Birchover — a  pile  of  stones  so  strangely  placed  by  nature  and 
so  curiously  altered  by  "the  sport  of  man,"  as  to  present  an 
enigma  puzzling  alike  to  the  geologist  and  the  antiquary. 
Labyrinthine  caverns  and  a  sort  of  hermitage  below,  a  huge 
"rocking-stone'*  (now  somewhat  displaced)  and  small  obelisk 
above,  and  several  steep  flights  of  steps  and  grooved  galleries 
between,  leave  one  greatly  in  doubt  as  to  how  much  of  the 
whole  is  natural  and  how  much  artificial ;  while  an  old  ruined 
mansion  near — should  it  not  from  its  grey  semblance  to  the 
rocks  elude  the  eye — adds  only  the  more  to  that  spirit  of  won- 
der and  speculation  which  possessed  one  from  the  moment  of 
arrival,  and  makes  one  anxious  to  know  its  history.  But  take 
the  scene  altogether,  and  describe  it  as  we  may,  it  can  be  little 
more  than  "  the  history  of  a  mystery"  when  we  have  done. 
Eliza  Meteyard  ("  Silverpen")  has  an  excellent  story  upon  it. 

Descending  from  the  Tors,  the  visitor  should  not  fail  to  go 
down  to  that  old  Ruin.  On  the  way  to  it  from  the  neat  little 
house  of  rest  and  refreshment  called  the  Druid's  Inn,  he  will 
pass  a  lonely  Chapel,  with  a  solitary  tombstone  and  an  ancient 
yew  in  its  yard.  In  a  curve  of  the  road  just  below  he  will  find 
a  stand-point  at  which  all  the  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  will 
be  seen,  almost  as  if  grouped  on  the  eye  by  design ;  and  if  he 
be  a  lover  of  such  scenery,  he  will  feel  at  once  why  such  a  place 
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was  chosen  for  the  site  of  the  dark  grey  mansion  near  him, 
harmonizing  as  it  would,  in  that  remarkable  position,  with  ail 
around  it. 

The  "  Andle-stone,"  [qy.  Handle-stone  ?)  which  we  saw  in  a 
field  near  the  side  of  the  road  from  Stanton  hither,  is  one 
huge  and  lofty  block,  nearly  square,  its  top  made  accessible 
by  the  insertion  of  a  number  of  iron  handles ;  and  the  view 
from  it  to  the  north  and  west  is  of  vast  extent.  It  is  encircled 
from  the  glebe  around  it  by  a  low  stone  wall,  and  the  area  has 
been  planted  with  rhododendrons.  Should  the  day  on  which 
you  visit  this  spot  be  calm  and  clear,  it  will  be  a  happy  dream 
that  you  may  have  as  you  rest  on  the  top  of  the  stone  and 
gaze  abroad  towards  Iladdon,  and  up  as  far  as  Axe  Edge 
beyond  Buxton,  tracing  the  valleys  of  the  Wye  and  Lathkil 
until  their  fading  lines  are  lost  in  the  romantic  scene.  The 
Andle-stone  has  a  modern  inscription  on  its  front,  as  follows:  — 


Field-Marshal 

Duke  of  Wei>l.ington, 

Died  14th  Sep.,  1852, 

Aged  82  Years. 


Lient.-Colonel 

WiLLTAM   THOIINIIILL, 

7th  Hussars, 
Died  9th  Dec,  1S51, 
Aged  71  years. 
Assaye,  1803— Waterloo,  1815. 


It  is  somewhere  about  half-way  between  Stanton  village  and 
Birchover— just  an  oddment  of  that  strange  and  picturesque 
scattering  of  gritstone  tors  over  the  whole  district,  commencing 
with  the  half-hidden  rocks  on  the  eastern  edge  of  Stanton 
Woods;  revived  again  as  curiously  in  the  Rowtor  Rocks; 
strikingly  conspicuous  too  in  the  Eagle-stone ;  but  more  rug- 
gedly and  prominently  than  ever  in  Bradley,  CraclifF,  and 
Graned  Tors — all  large,  hoary  and  elevated  masses  of  stone, 
peering  over  the  landscape,  and  some  of  them  bearing  most 
fantastic  names —as  Robin  Hood's  Stride,  from  two  large 
natural  pillars,  monstrously  supposed  to  mark  the  length  of 
that  hero's  step ;  or  Mock  Beggar's  Hall,  from  their  semblance 
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to  two  chimnies  rising  from  the  roof  of  an  old  mansion.  Not 
far  distant  from  Mock  Beggar's  Hall  is  the  curious  Hermitage 
in  CraclifF~a  crucifix  carved  in  the  natural  rock,  by  its  side, 
bespeaking  it  the  residence  in  days  far  back  of  some  religious 
devotee.  All  these  rocks,  huge,  dusky  and  various,  might  be 
seen  as  we  stood  on  Rowtor  (or  Roo  Tor),  and  all  were  well 
worth  a  visit  had  time  allowed.  Vast  too,  and  very  beautiful, 
was  the  landscape  of  which  they  form  a  part,  the  old  grey 
tower  of  Youlgreave  Church  being  one  of  its  most  conspicuous 
objects.  Large  herds  of  cattle  were  grazing  within  view,  and 
harvest  people  in  the  corn  fields  gave  additional  cheerfulness 
to  the  sunny  prospect — a  prospect  that  in  winter,  as  I  once 
saw  it,  is  sometimes  wild  and  dreary  in  the  extreme.  What 
must  it  ha,te  been  in  the  great  snow-storm  of  1615,  of  which 
the  following  memorandum  is  made  in  Youlgreave  parish  re- 
gister:— **This  year,  1614-5,  January  16th,  began  the  greatest 
snow-storm  which  ever  fell  upon  earth  within  man's  memory. 
It  covered  the  earth  fyve  quarters  deep  upon  the  playne.  It 
fell  ten  severall  tymes,  and  the  last  was  the  greatest,  to  the 
greate  admiration  and  fear  of  all  the  land ;  it  came  from  the 
foure  p'ts  of  the  world,  so  that  all  e'ntries  were  full,  yea,  the 
south  p'te  as  well  as  these  mountaynes.  It  continued  by  daily 
increasing  until  the  12th  of  March,  (without  the  sight  of  any 
earth,  eyther  upon  the  hilles  or  valleyes,)  upon  wh.  daye, 
being  the  Lord's  daye,  it  began  to  decrease,  and  so  by  little 
and  little  consumed  and  wasted  away  till  the  eight  and  twen- 
ty th  day  of  May,  for  then  all  the  heapes  or  drifts  of  snow  were 
consumed,  except  one  uppon  Kinder  Scout,  wch  lay  till  Wit- 
sun-week."  This  thaw  was  so  gradual  that,  notwithstanding 
the  quantity  of  snow,  there  were  no  disastrous  floods,  and  it 
was  followed  by  so  dry  a  summer  that  the  earth  would  have 
been  parched  up  but  for  its  providential  precurrence.  But  in 
the  calm  hour  of  our  wanderers'  halt,  the  whole  scene  was  so 
fresh,  and  rich,  and  fair,  as  to  make  us  sing  a  hymn  of  gratitude 
to  our  pastor's  favourite  tune  of  French  while  we  sat  gazing ; 
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till  the  day  beginning  to  decline,  we  came  down  again  by  the 
nearest  road  to  Rowsley,  and  took  the  omnibus  thence  through 
Beeley  and  Chatsworth  Park  to  Edensor.  After  a  saunter 
through  the  "  model  village,"  where  modern  elegance  has  left 
no  room  for  old-fashioned  rusticity,  but  where  architecture  and 
horticulture  combine  with  triumphant  effect,  we  made  Edensor 
Inn  our  home  for  the  night,  refreshing  ourselves  for  further 
operations  on  the  morrow.  By  the  hospitality  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jephson,  our  last  evening  hour  was  passed  in  their  family 
circle,  which  made  our  stay  still  more  agreeable. 

SECOND  DAY. 

Chatsworth  having  already  had  a  special  chapter,  we  linger 
not  there: now.  Nor  did  we  on  the  second  morning  of  our 
ramble, — feeling  that  at  any  future  time  we  might,  as  we  had 
aforetime  done,  avail  ourselves  of  the  liberality  that  opens  it 
freely  to  all  visitors;  —  so  hiring  a  conveyance  and  driver 
from  the  Inn,  we  started  as  early  as  possible  after  breakfast 
for  Baslow.  The  morning  was  fine,  with  flashes  of  sunshine 
and  slight  dashes  of  rain  between ;  and  such  was  the  weather 
for  the  greater  part  of  that  day,—  just  the  right  sort  of  weather 
too  for  the  scenery  through  which  we  had  chiefly  to  pass,  and 
doing  no  harm  to  men  neither  too  lightly  nor  too  heavily  clad, 
but  sufficiently  mailed  in  thin  woollen  for  every  emergency. 

Glancing  at  Baslow  village  and  bridge,  and  that  fine  reach 
of  the  river  above  it, — conscious  too  of  the  handsome  portals 
to  Chatsworth  Park  not  far  away, — we  went  on  by  Calver, 
stopping  to  look  at  the  ponderous  machinery  of  the  large  lead 
mine  there,  and  then  rode  forward  to  Stony  Middleton.  There 
are  two  other  villages  of  the  name  of  Middleton  in  Derbyshire 
— one  by  Wirksworth  and  the  other  by  Youlgreave;  but  very 
rightly  is  this  named  Middleton  the  Stony.  Yet  stony  as  are 
some  of  the  heights  around  and  beyond  it,  and  stony,  old  and 
cold,  as  seem  many  of  its  hurkling  and  clustering  houses,  there 
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is  also  much  of  loveliness  and  cheerfulness  near,  in  Lord  Den- 
man's  rural  domain ;  and  much  freshness  in  the  stream  flowing 
through  the  village  street,  nor  less  in  the  foliage  overtopping 
or  the  ivy  braiding  those  wondrous  rocks  up  the  Dale  from 
which  it  comes — rocks  that  one  might  imagine  to  have  fur- 
nished the  first  hints  of  castle  and  cathedral  architecture,  had 
castles  and  cathedrals  been  first  built  in  England.  Though 
considerably  marred  by  quarries  for  lime-stone,  the  rocks  of 
Middleton  Dale  still  remain  in  some  places  most  fantastic,  and 
in  others  sublime ;  and  contrasting  as  they  do  with  the  green 
meadowy  beauty  around  the  Hall  and  Church  at  the  other  end 
of  the  village,  and  opposed  as  they  are  by  Calver  Pike  and 
other  lofty  hills,  every  human  erection  in  their  neighbourhood, 
in  comparison  with  their  stupendousness,  appears  dwarfed  ; 
while  the  scene  altogether  has  so  many  touches  of  originality 
and  grotesqueness,  and  its  inhabitants,  though  very  civil  and 
obliging,  are  so  primitive  in  their  dialect  and  their  garb,  that 
the  tourist  feels  won  in  spite  of  himself  for  a  longer  stay  than 
he  intended,  and  may  go  wiser  away  for  the  hour  he  spends. 
We  found  some  intelligent  people  about  the  Barytes  and  Lead 
Works  who  seemed  pleased  to  afford  us  information ;  and  we 
did  not  leave  them  without  feelings  of  respect  for  their  homely 
politeness. 

A  steep  rock  called  the  Lover's  Leap  on  the  right  as  we  left 
the  village,  was  pointed  out  to  us,  as  it  is  to  all  inquirers,  in 
connection  with  the  story  of  a  girl  named  Baddaley,  who  in 
the  year  1750  threw  herself,  while  in  a  fit  of  grief,  from  its  top, 
but — strange  to  tell — without  receiving  much  injury  !  Her 
face  was  a  little  disfigured,  and  she  was  otherwise  scratched 
and  bruised  by  the  bushes  and  crags  with  which  she  came  in 
contact  during  her  fall.  Her  bonnet,  cap,  and  kerchief,  were 
left  at  the  top  of  the  rock,  and  some  fragments  of  her  torn 
garments  marked  the  course  of  her  descent.  Her  singular  and 
almost  miraculous  escape,  says  Wood,  made  a  serious  impres- 
sion on  her  mind ;  her  fit  of  love  subsided ;  and  she  afterwards 
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lived  an  exemplary  life  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place  which  had" 
been  the  scene  of  her  folly,  and  died  unmarried. 

From  Middleton  Dale  we  went  up  through  a  side-dale  to  the 
far-famed  village  of  Eyam,— Eyam,  the  scene  of  a  great  plague 


in  the  year  1666,  the  like  of  which  no  other  village  in  England 
ever  knew ;  which  slew  five-sixths  of  the  whole  number  of  its 
inhabitants,  many  of  whom  were  buried  in  the  fields  near  their 
homes,  or  wherever  they  happened  to  fall;  and  none  of  the 
heroic  survivors,  with  but  one  exception,  disobeying  their 
pastor  Mompesson's  philanthropic  advice,  "  not  to  risk  the 
health  of  the  country  round  by  crossing  the  boundary  of  the 
parish."  William  Wood  has  told  the  whole  story  in  his  inter- 
esting "History  of  Eyam;"  and  one  of  the  fine  poems  of 
William  and  Mary  Howitt,  written  in  their  earher  days,  is  on 

"  The  memory  of  that  mighty  woe.'* 

Many  other  writers  have,  in  their  own  way,  told  the  mournful 
tale ;  and  from  various  causes,  this  included,  Eyam  has  long 
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been  considered  one  of  the  most  classical  villages  in  the  county. 
Not  the  least  of  its  honours  is  that  of  being  the  birth-place,  as 
it  is  also  the  burial-place,  of  Richard  Furness,  author  of  **  The 
Rag-Bag, "  "  The  Astrologer,"  and  other  poems,  many  of  which 
have  been  thrown  into  one  volume,  with  an  able  memoir,  by 
Dr.  George  Calvert  Holland,  as  a  mark  of  love  and  respect  for 
the  poet*s  memory.  Furness  was  as  genuine  a  son  of  the  Peak 
as  ever  trod  its  heather.  I  knew  him  well.  Both  the  man 
and  his  life  were  as  picturesque  as  the  country ;  and  whether 
as  artizan,  schoolmaster,  author,  parish-clerk,  or  "  everybody's 
neighbour,"  he  was  so  much  admired  and  beloved  that,  when 
he  died  at  Dore  and  was  brought  hither  to  be  buried,  numbers 
walked  many  a  mile  to  pay  the  mournful  tribute  of  attendance, 
and  numbers  still  seek  his  grave  and  read  his  epitaph. 

William  Wood,  also  a  native  of  the  village,  (well  known  as 
its  historian  and  one  of  its  poets),  still  lives  at  the  time  I  am 
writing.  In  bygone  days  we  had  together  enjoyed  pleasant 
rambles  and  conversations  with  Furness.  There  were  likewise 
other  living  worthies  to  whom,  on  the  day  of  our  visit,  it  was 
desirable  to  introduce  my  fellow-tourists  ;  and  after  looking 


through  the  Church  and  Church-yard,  scanning  the  old  runic 
cross,  Catherine  Mompesson's  grave,  Furness 's  grave  and  taste- 
ful tombstone,  and  many  a  touching  memorial  besides,  the  whole 
party  joined  us  in  our  refection  at  the  neighbouring  inn,  where 
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traditional  lore  and  thoughts  of  "  auld  langsyne"  furnished  a 
rich  dessert  to  our  wholesome  meal,  during  a  passing  shower, 
and  sent  us  on  our  further  way  rejoicing.  Whoever  visits 
Eyam  at  leisure  will,  in  strolls  to  the  Cucklet  Dell,  Mompesson's 
Well,  Riley  Gravestones,  the  Bruidical-circle  on  the  Moor,  and 
other  places  connected  with  the  history  of  the  village,  its  wor- 
thies, its  ancient  sorrows  and  modern  pleasures,  do  well  to  make 
a  companion  for  the  time  of  some  intelligent  inhabitant,  which, 
judging  from  my  own  experience,  will  be  an  advantage  not 
very  difficult  of  acquisition. 

Passing  away  from  Eyam,  we  descended  the  hill-side  to 
Stoke,  and  leaving  Stoke  Hall  on  our  left,  took  the  bridge 
over  the  Derwent  leading  to  Froggatt.  There  is  another  bridge 
a  little  higher  up  the  river,  Grindleford  Bridge,  which  any 
tourist,  if  he  so  chose,  might  do  well  to  take  in  his  way,  and 
so  go  up  by  Padley  Wood  to  Fox  House  and  Longshaw — a 
most  enchanting  walk  or  drive.  But  we  took  the  lower  bridge, 
because  the  Pastor  and  I  wanted  to  linger  awhile  on  Froggatt 
Edge,  which  in  due  time,  by  scaling  most  rugged  rocks,  we 
reached;  and  were  amazed  to  find  how  diminutive  had  grown 
our  stout  friend  the  Lawyer,  who  was  haiUng  us  with  a  jolly 
cheer  from  the  road  below.  Froggatt  Edge  is  well  worth 
climbing,  fringed  as  it  is  with  the  most  wild  and  picturesque 
gritstone  rocks — many  of  them  bearing  marks  of  the  ancient 
action  of  waters,  and  some,  of  the  hands  of  ancient  men ;  for 
druidical  circles  and  decayed  altars  are  there.  Far  eastward 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  extend  heathery  moorlands ;  westwards 
are  wooded  mountains,  fertile  valleys,  and  pleasant  habitations ; 

and Whir-r-r  !      What  was  that? Whir-r-r  !      There 

goes  another !  What  splendid  moor-fowl !  But  they  are  soon 
out  of  sight,  and  the  only  sound  we  hear,  save  the  moaning 
wind,  is  that  tootUng  little  redbreast  among  the  stones;  or, 
as  that  ceases,  the  rain  which  comes  pattering  on  our  cheeks 
— only  for  a  moment  though — for  here  it  is  followed  by  a 
sudden  gleam  of  sunshine,  chasing  it  away,  as  if  they  were 
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playing  a  game  over  the  landscape  of  trying  which  could  first 
get  right  across  it  to  the  far  horizon  ! 

And  so  seeking  the  road  and  our  companion  again,  we  pass 
on  by  the  back  of  Longshaw  Lodge  to  Fox  House  Inn,  for 
brief  rest  and  restoration  —  feeling,  in  the  wild  aspect  of 
nature,  the  cool  freshness  of  the  mountain  air,  the  dun  waves 
of  the  heathery  waste,  and  the  gloom  of  Caelswark  and  Higgar 
rocks,  as  far  from  the  work-day  world  we  left  behind  us  but 
yesterday  as  if  some  broad  ocean  rolled  between  our  new  ex- 
perience and  our  more  familiar  scenes. 

Ah,  those  lofty  rocks  of  Caelswark— and  Higgar  loftier  still! 
— how  grandly  do  they  loom  in  the  evening  light !  To  me, 
on  that  day,  they  seemed  to  rise  more  solemnly  than  ever  from 
the  sea  of  heather  that  surrounds  them ;  for  it  was  the  first  time 
I  had  gazed  on  them  since  they  were  gazed  on  by  one  whose 
eyes  death  had  now  closed  for  ever.  People  of  little  minds, 
who  guage  all  human  motives  and  feelings  by  their  own,  some- 
times sneer  at  writers  like  myself,  for  venturing  with  the  pen 
to  touch  even  the  hem  of  rank  and  wealth.  But,  whether  in 
robes  or  in  rags,  "a  man's  a  man  for  a'  that,"  and  he  who  did 
not  let  his  rank  prevent  him  when  in  this  world  calling  himself 
my  friend,  cannot  now  be  fastidiously  left  unnamed  because 
he  has  gone  to  a  better  and  *'  needs  no  praise."  To  no  one, 
perhaps,  except  it  be  his  filial  successor,  have  those  rocks, 
these  moorlands,  and  all  their  wild  associations,  been  more 
dear  than  they  were  to  that  thorough  Enghshman,  John  Henry 
the  late  Duke  of  Rutland.  He  loved  them  for  their  own  sakes, 
nor  less  for  the  sake  of  others;  and  when  any  of  Nature's 
devotees  sought  them  in  a  kindred  spirit,  the  proofs  are  not 
wanting  that  it  afforded  him  delight.  He  liked  also  to  read 
what  other  people  thought  about  them;  and  though  he  loved 
not  poaching,  yet  could  he  sympathize  with  the  poor  poacher 
— that  wild  English  Arab — when  drawn  by  his  natural  instinct 
to  ply  his  dangerous  adventures.  Though  attached,  both  by 
theory  and  custom,  to  established  law,  and  severely  opposed. 
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to  every  attempted  breach  of  it,  he  had  a  heart  both  larger 
and  warmer  than  his  professions.  He  was  shrewdly  and  some- 
times strongly  jealous,  perhaps,  of  the  motives  of  others —yet 
where  he  trusted,  he  trusted  entirely;  was  very  steadfast  in 
his  friendships ;  and  while  nearly  seventy  years  a  duke,  never 
forgot  that  he  was  a  man. 

But  this  is  an  episode,  from  which  we  must  now  return  to 
the  scenery  before  us:  for  see,  the  moon  is  already  over  East 
Moor  and  the  sun  over  "  Sir  William,"  that  high  moorland 
mountain  so  named,  with  Leam  Hall  and  its  pleasances  form- 
ing a  sweet  oasis  on  its  breast ;  and  as  we  come  to  Millstone 
Edge,  all  the  Dale,  up  from  Grindleford  Bridge  to  Castleton, 
is  a-glow  in  the  golden  flood  of  evening  light !  What  a  con- 
trast between  the  scenes  now  behind  and  before  us — the  former 
so  wild,  and  weird,  and  dusky ;  the  latter  so  richly  pastoral, 
fruitful  and  bright !  Down  below  us  winds  the  glittering  Der- 
went,  receiving  many  a  headlong  tributary  from  deep  doughs 
and  little  mountain  wells.  Fields  spread  far  and  wide  round 
grey  old  farmsteads.  Woods  blend  their  shades  with  the  wild 
heather  and  the  mountain-stones,  where  tillage  becomes  im- 
possible and  pasturage  itself  grows  scanty.  Little  cottages 
and  their  orchard-gardens  dot  converging  slopes,  and  hamlets 
and  villages  find  shelter  in  the  more  retired  nooks  of  the  valley. 
The  spires  of  Hathersage  and  Hope,  stand  like  beacons  and 
landmarks  in  the  distance,  by  which  the  wondering  traveller 
may  measure  the  journey  yet  before  him ;  and  hills,  grandly 
arrayed  in  ridges,  and  knolls,  and  peaks,  hem  the  whole  in  one 
vast  amphitheatre,  and  give  a  finish  to  the  lovely  view — the 
finest,  perhaps,  afforded  by  any  dale  in  Derbyshire. 

After  dwelling  for  some  time  on  this  glorious  prospect,  my 
companions  as  loth  as  myself  to  leave  it,  we  passed  on  to 
Hathersage  village — often  giving  glances,  aside  or  forward,  at 
"  Sir  WilUam,"  Hazelbach,  Rushope,  Whin  Hill,  Lows  Hill, 
Mam  Tor,  and  the  country  about  "  Jacob's  Ladder,"  as  we 
passed  along. 
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It  was  a  lovely  evening  that  we  spent  at  Hathersage,  visiting 
the  Church,  Little  John's  Grave,  the  mound  of  the  old  Danish 
encampment,  and  the  cottage  Little  John  (properly,  John  le 
Tall,)  is  said,  with  some  ground  for  believing  it,  to  have  died 
in.  And  close  by  that  cottage  we  were  in  great  jeopardy  of 
being  "taken  up ;"  for  some  lads  having  just  robbed  an  apple- 
tree  hard  by,  the  owner  came  rushing  out,  and  finding  we  were 
the  only  "  lads"  about,  (the  thieves  having  escaped),  he  was 
ready  in  the  dim  light  of  the  moon  to  fall  foul  on  us,  till  getting 
nearer,  he  was  satisfied  to  take  our  language  and  appearance  for 
bail. 

We  saw  the  neat  Roman  Catholic  Chapel  at  the  end  of 
Hathersage  village,  but  had  not  time,  in  this  brief  "  outing," 
to  make  a  detour  up  through  Brookfield  Vale  to  North  Lees 
Hall  and  the  decayed  Chapel  there,  though  every  tourist  who 


can,  should  do  it.  North  Lees  was  formerly  a  seat  of  the  old 
family  of  Eyre,  who  owned  altogether  not  less  than  seven 
manors  in  this  neighbourhood.     The  house  is  a  species  of  cas- 
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telet,  the  date  of  its  erection  uncertain.  It  contains  many 
quaint,  low  rooms,  with  mullioned  windows— the  upper  ones 
and  the  leaden  roof  reached  by  a  curious  spiral  stair- case,  its 
steps  sawn  out  of  solid  blocks  of  wood.  At  the  bottom  of  a 
field,  a  short  distance  from  the  Hall,  are  the  ruined  walls  of  its 
ancient  little  Chapel,  the  area  now  filled  with  trees  and  rank 
vegetation,  but  of  which  one  might  say,  with  Mrs.  Hemans, 
not  inaptly — 

"  Thy  rites  are  closed,  and  thy  cross  lies  low, 
And  the  changeful  hours  breathe  o'er  thee  now, 
Yet  if  at  thine  altar  one  holy  thought 
In  man's  deep  spirit  of  old  hath  wrought ; 
If  peace  to  the  mourner  hath  here  been  given, 
Or  prayer  from  a  chastened  heart  to  heaven, — 
Be  the  spot  still  hallowed  while  Time  shall  reign, 
Who  hath  made  thee  nature's  own  again." 

The  little  inn  where  we  staid,  at  the  bottom  of  the  village, 
was  so  snug  and  clean  as  to  make  our  sojourn  in  it  a  perfect 
luxury.  A  cheerful  conversation,  crowned  by  the  Pastor's  warm 
and  genuine  ofiering  of  prayer  and  praise,  followed  our  day's 
experience.  He  had  broken  the  ice  of  reserve  on  the  point  of 
this  holy  duty  the  evening  before  ;  it  became  to  us  all  an 
habitual  comfort  and  joy ;  and,  as  he  afterwards  said,  he  be- 
lieved that  God  blessed  him  for  having  done  it  the  whole 
journey  through. 

THIRD  DAY. 

It  was  pleasant  to  awake  next  morning  to  all  the  stir  of 
industry  in  Hathersage  village,  and  to  a  consciousness  of  the 
calm  and  beauty  of  the  surrounding  hills ;  to  feel  the  pulse  of 
humanity  beating  in  the  bosom  of  nature,  the  vigour  of  com- 
mercial enterprise  affording  a  foil  rather  than  giving  disturb- 
ance to  the  quietude  of  the  pastoral  landscape.  It  was  a  treat 
also  to  glance  again  by  daylight  at  the  old  church-yard  and  ob- 
jects of  antiquarian  interest  around ;  to  watch  the  flocks  and 
herds,  and  the  last  relics  of  the  uncompleted  harvest,  scattered 
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along  the  mountain-sides,  or  the  rocks  or  dark  woodlands  climb- 
ing toward  their  tops  ;  to  stroll  through  the  hackle  and  needle 
factory,  amid  hissing  fires  and  busy  wheels,  informed  of  all  the 
processes  there  going  on  by  an  intelligent  conductor,  nephew 
of  the  proprietor,  who  had  himself  in  boyhood  lost  an  arm 
among  that  very  machinery  and  escaped  with  life  only  as  by  a 
miracle  to  tell  the  interesting  story;  and  then,  bidden  God- 
speed by  the  Village  Pastor  and  some  of  his  cheerful  neigh- 
bours, to  mount  a  jaunty  vehicle  hired  for  us  from  Castleton, 
and  bear  away  by  the  hamlet  of  Brough  and  the  village  of 
Hope  into  Edale—Whin  Hill,  Lows  Hill,  Batta  Tor,  Mam  Tor, 
Lord's  Seat,  and  other  heights  in  succession  rising  and  receding, 
or  sometimes  seeming  altogether  to  hem  us  in,  in  that  lovely 
vale,  and  offering  no  egress  we  could  see  before  us  except  by 
the  road  called  Jacob's  Ladder,  which  needed  no  other  name 
to  describe  its  steepness. 

One  of  Wordsworth's  vallies,  only  without  a  lake,  but  having 
a  beautifully  winding  and  sparkling  little  stream  instead,  from 
which  the  locality  takes  its  name  (E-dale  being  simply  another 
name  for  Water-dale),  with  here  a  cot  and  there  a  cot,  and 
yonder  a  small  gathering  of  such,  or  a  more  ample  farm-yard, 
and  one  or  two  little  factories — looked  down  upon  on  one  side 
by  rude  rocks  and  peaks,  and  dark  bluffs,  and  tufted  slopes, 
and  on  the  other  by  a  far-extending  pastoral  ridge — the  centre 
of  the  scene  divided  into  small  square  fields  by  low,  moss-grey 
stone-walls  and  lines  of  hedge-rows — "hardly  hedge-rows, 
little  lines  of  sportive  wood  run  wild," — such  was  the  scene  as 
we  passed  along  Edale,  not  uncharacterized  by  touches  of  hu- 
manity now  and  then.  In  one  place  we  met  a  venerable  old 
moss-gatherer — just  such  a  character  as  Wordsworth,  or  Wash- 
ington Irving,  or  William  Howitt,  would  have  delighted  in — 
his  garb  as  homely  as  it  was  picturesque,  his  language  as 
homely  but  picturesque  as  his  appearance,  while  with  his  three- 
pronged  hook  in  his  hand,  and  his  bag  of  moss  against  the 
wall,  he  told  us  how  that  was  always  his  employment  at  this 
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time  of  year,  that  he  might  have  moss  enough  in  winter  where- 
with to  stop  up  the  crevices  in  cottage-roofs,  which  it  was  then 
his  ordinary  vocation  to  repair. 

And  while  we  were  yet  talking  with  the  moss-gatherer,  there 
came  along  the  dale  a  man  with  one  eye,  just  as  we  were  dis- 
covering that  one  of  our  party  had  left  his  over-coat  far  behind 
on  the  road.  The  man  with  one  eye  volunteered  to  go  and 
seek  it ;  while  a  man  with  two  eyes,  who  did  not  offer  to  go, 
ridiculed  the  idea  of  "  a  man  with  only  one  eye  finding  any- 
thing." The  search  was,  however,  successful,  though  the  coat 
had  already  been  picked  up  by  another  party,  and  the  prompt 
and  fortunate  volunteer  did  not  go  unrewarded.  Nor  did  the 
factory-people,  out  for  their  dinner-hour  as  we  passed,  nor  the 
little  cotton-factories  themselves,  seem  to  detract  in  the  least 
from  the  romantic  and  rural  aspect  of  all  we  beheld,  as  we  ap- 
proached the  hamlet  of  Grinesbrook,  in  a  nook  within  a  nook ; 
so  primitive,  that  when  we  came  upon  it,  it  had  more  effect 
upon  our  minds,  perhaps,  than  any  other  spot  we  had  yet 
fallen  in  with  on  our  ramble. 

What  an  old-world  scene,  watered  by  the  winding  brook 
and  nursed  by  all  the  hills  !  That  miniature  old  church,  or 
chapel,  with  its  tiny  bell-turret ;  that  small  public-house  by  its 
side,  with  no  other  sign  or  name  than  that  of  "  the  Chapel- 
house;**  those  grey  old  homes  up  the  receding  nook,  with 
one  other  little  inn ;  a  school-house  in  which  the  town-trained 
schoolmaster  seemed  scarcely  at  home,  and  where  one  wee 
"kept"  urchin  seemed  as  if  he  would  have  been  more  at  home 
with  Shenstone's  Schoolmistress ;  and  the  many -gabled  house 
of  more  patrician  style^  that  would  have  been  a  cottage  almost 
anywhere  else  in  the  world,  but  which  here,  by  comparison, 
might  boast  of  the  character  of  a  mansion :  how  vividly  the 
w^hole  picture  continues  to  live  in  the  mind  as  at  this  moment 
I  look  there  again  for  it,  while  writing  !  And  then,  the  inside 
of  that  little  public-house,  kept  by  Isaac  Cooper,  who  was  also 
a  cattle-dealer  and  grazier,  farming  five  hundred  acres  on  the 
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mountain  that  overlooked  his  lowly  home.  A  character  long 
to  be  remembered  by  us  all  was  Isaac  Cooper.  Sitting  in  his 
parlour  with  its  low  muUioned  window,  getting  our  refresh- 
ment, we  had  him  in  to  talk  with  and  give  us  the  information 
with  which  his  shrewd  and  practical  mind  was  well  and  won- 
derfully stored.  And  while  we  were  so  sitting,  his  daughter, 
a  smart  and  comely  young  woman,  who  had  evidently  seen 
beyond  the  valley,  came  into  the  room,  and  began  to  draw  a 
curtain  across  one  part  of  the  window.  Now,  up  in  that  coun- 
try, all  women  and  girls  are,  without  the  slightest  offence,  called 
wenches.  So  Isaac,  turning  hi«  face  from  the  fire  towards  the 
window,  asked  in  a  somewhat  brisk  tone,  "  What's  th'  wench 
about  ?"  "  Why,  (was  her  reply)  I'm  just  drawing  th'  curtain 
a  little  way :  I  was  afraid  th'  draft  might  hurt  the  gentlemen, 
as  there's  a  broken  quaril,"  meaning  a  broken  square.  This 
done,  the  father's  eye  still  followed  the  daughter  as  she  retired 
from  the  room,  when  in  a  tone  and  manner  about  mid-way 
between  soliloquy  and  colloquy,  he  continued  to  talk: — "  Ah, 
that  wench  !  hou's  been  upsetting  me,  hou  has  !  I  went  to  a 
cattle  fair,  t'other  dey;  an'  I'd  no  sooner  gone  than  hou  mut 
goo  gadding  away  to  Chapel-i'-Frith,  among  a  ruck  o'  wenches ; 
an'  away  they  aw  went  to  Liverpool  wi'  a  special  treyn ;  an' 
when  I  got  back,  iverything  'ith'  house  had  gone  topsy-turvy : 
I  niver  sey'd  things  i'  sich  a  wey  sin'  th'  dey  I  wor  born  !  Mr. 
Marsland  said  I  ought  to  be  very  severe  with  her  for  't,  and 
punish  her  well.  Somebody  or  other  said  I  ought  to  pu'  her 
ears  for  her ;  but  (continued  the  old  man  in  a  more  kindly  and 
relaxing  tone)  I  havena*  spocken  a  word  to  her  about  it  yet ; 
for,  yo  see'n,  it  doesna'  do  to  get  into  a  passion  in  a  hurry  /" 
Grand  old  Isaac  !  it  were  well  worth  while  to  have  found  out 
thy  little  hostelrie  in  Edale,  were  it  only  to  learn  that  lesson ; 
nor  do  I  think  the  kind  daughter,  who  was  so  considerate 
about  the  "  draft  through  the  broken  quaril,"  will  ever  be  the 
worse  for  thy  gentleness  and  forbearance  ! 

The  light  in  the  valley  was  growing  golden,  as  we  passed 

0 
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away  in  our  open  **  one-horse  shay,"  with  its  trusty  and  intel- 
ligent driver,  over  the  right  shoulder  of  Mam  Tor  (or  the  Shi- 
vering Mountain)  towards  the  Winyates ;  and  very  pleasant  it 
was  to  dismount  for  the  relief  of  the  horse  and  the  exercise  of 
our  own  limbs,  as  we  climbed  the  steep  to  a  gap  in  the  moun- 
tain, called  Mam-nick,  sometimes  astonished  at  the  danger 
which  seemed  to  threaten  the  heavy-laden  carts  we  met  coming 
down  the  precipitous  roads,  and  sometimes  filled  with  a  serene 
delight,  as  we  looked  back  and  far  down  on  the  cotted 
vale  we  were  leaving.  No  tourist  ought  ever  to  believe  he 
has  seen  Derbyshire  without  spending  a  few  quiet  sunny  hours 
in  Edale.  It  was,  I  believe,  one  of  these  scenes  that  made  my 
friend  Thomas  Barlow,  the  Bard  of  Longdendale,  say — 

The  spirit  of  Beauty  reigneth  everywhere, 
A  secret  essence  which,  pervades  all  space ; 
In  the  vast  universe  there  is  no  place 

But  Beauty's  self  hath  fixed  her  dwelling  there. 

Soaring  athwart  the  misty  mountain  air, 
Or  diving  deep  into  the  vale,  we  trace, 
'Mid  aeriel  creatures  or  the  feathered  race, 

That  subtle  charm  which  renders  all  things  fair. 

Sounding  the  cavern's  deep  and  fearful  gloom, 
Spanning  the  heavens  and  the  pulsating  stars, 
Rounding  the  horizon,  'mid  the  golden  bars 

Which  morn  or  eve  the  sun's  bright  path  illume, 
Wherever  eye  can  see  or  fancy  roam, 
Tlie  soul  of  Beauty  hath  a  boundless  home ! 

But  we  have  now  again  overtaken  our  driver,  have  rounded 
the  side  of  Mam  Tor,  and  descended  into  that  wondrous  ravine 
called  the  Winyates  (or  Wind-gates),  once  the  only  outlet  on 
the  western  side  from  the  little  town  of  Castleton,  to  which  we 
now  descend.  I  do  not  think  that  Kirkstone  Pass,  or  any 
other  pass  in  Britain,  unless  it  be  Dovedale,  is  in  its  way  more 
romantic  and  striking  than  this  of  the  Winyates,  with  its  long 
and  lofty  array,  on  each  side,  of  natural  tors  and  steeples,  bas- 
tions and  turrets,  and  wild  mimicry  of  castle  and  cathedral 
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ruins, — forming  a  vista  through  which  the  far-stretching  dale 
and  peaked  hills  beyond  are  seen  in  fine  contrast  and  relief, 
the  landscape  expanding  more  on  the  eye  as  we  descend  upon 
the  neat  but  old-fashioned  little  town —the  beetling  tower  of 
Peveril's  Castle  above  looking  down  on  the  old  Church  and 
clustering  homes  below— and  the  Castle  Inn  doing  its  best  to 
give  us  a  welcome,  as  the  shades  of  night  begin  to  fail  gently 
over  the  scene. 

"  O'er  the  hill  the  moon  is  hiding, 

Behind  a  cloudy  reef; 
The  castle,  looming  dimly. 

Stands  out  in  bold  relief; 
Mam  Tor  is  faintly  gleaming, 

In  the  clear  and  cloudless  west, 
And  the  chimes  in  warning  numbers 

Ring — 'tis  near  the  hour  of  rest." 


CASTLE  TON. 


AN  INTERLUDE. 


And  morning  will  awaken  us  to  the  many  wonders  of  Castle- 
ton!  That  "Shivering  Mountain,"  so  called  from  one  side  of 
it  continually  shaling  away,  and  precipitating  its  particles  into 
the  valley,  in  little  masses,  as  though  it  were  trembling  just 
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enough  to  shake  them  off !  How  it  rears  its  dark  form  above 
the  neighbouring  hills,  lifting  the  remains  of  the  old  Roman 
encampment  that  crowns  it  to  the  clouds  !  And  then,  old 
"Odin's  Mine," — a  mine  worked  by  the  earliest  Saxon  colo- 
nists and  named  after  their  god,—  worked  at  intervals  ever 
since  by  the  generations  that  have  succeeded  them, — and  still 
in  working,  unexhausted ! 

Those  other  curious  caves,  too.  What  a  remarkable  cave  is 
the  Speedwell,  or  Navigation  Mine,  which  is  entered  by  106 
steps,  near  the  end  of  the  Winyates,  and  along  which,  when 
once  inside,  the  explorer  is  carried  forward  for  some  hundreds 
of  yards  in  a  boat,  on  a  canal  that  extends  to  the  very  heart 
of  the  hill,  where  a  deep  chasm  is  reached,  down  which  plunge, 
with  awful  roar,  the  waters  of  a  large  rivulet  that  at  last  finds 
vent  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  on  which  stands  Peveril  Castle. 
The  effect  of  a  Bengal-light  let  down  that  chasm  is  very  grand ; 
as  before  reaching  it  is  that  of  the  playing  of  a  bugle,  or  of  any 
other  musical  sound,  reverberating  back  through  the  long,  long, 
watery  vault.  Strange,  that  in  the  pursuit  of  mineral  wealth,  men 
should  have  ventured  on  carrying  a  navigable  canal  so  far  into 
the  very  bowels  of  the  earth ;  strange,  too,  that  such  a  cavern 
should  have  been  any  man's  birth-place  !  But  so  it  was.  The 
mother  of  the  late  Mr.  Jeremy  Royse  was  one  day  at  work  there, 
and,  owing  to  some  excitement,  was  taken  with  labour-pains 
prematurely,  when  a  tub  was  speedily  turned  into  an  apology 
for  a  couch,  and  there  little  Jeremy,  who  afterwards  became 
proprietor  or  lessee  of  the  mine,  was  born  !  The  Blue-John, 
or  Fluor-spar  Mine,  where  formerly  that  rare  and  beautiful  pro- 
duct, fluor-spar,  was  found  in  abundance,  and  where  many 
other  mineral  curiosities  are  plentiful,  is  indeed  a  "grand 
cavern,"  and  will  more  than  pay  for  descending,  though  the 
experiment  be  laborious.  But  more  than  all,  the  Great  Peak 
Cavern,  most  noted  of  all  the  caves  of  the  Peak,  should  have 
a  visit.  We  spent  some  time  in  it  on  the  morning  of  our  fourth 
day.     A  narrow  path,  by  the  side  of  the  stream  that  comes 
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under-ground  for  several  miles  and  falls  through  the  Speed- 
well Mine  ere  it  reaches  this  point,  leads  from  the  middle  of 
the  village  to  the  entrance  of  this  vast  subterranean  retreat, 
the  magnificent  arch  of  which  forms  shelter  for  several  parallel 
"rope-walks,"  where  numbers  of  the  natives  are  employed  in 


spinning  twine.  This  natural  arch  or  porch,  is  a  hundred  and 
sixteen  feet  wide,  forty-three  feet  high,  and  in  receding  depth 
about  ninety.  I  shall  not  torture  my  pen  and  my  reader's 
taste,  by  copying  all  the  ridiculous  names  that  have  been  given 
from  time  to  time  to  the  different  parts  of  this  cavern.  It  may, 
perhaps,  give  as  good  an  idea  of  it,  if  I  say  that  it  extends  to 
a  distance  of  not  less  than  four  hundred  yards, — that  it  has 
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vacuities  (one  in  the  shape  of  a  bell,  others  forming  almost 
perfect  arches,  and  others  of  which  the  eye,  even  with  the  aid 
of  brilliant  fireworks,  can  scarcely  scan  the  roof,)  varying  from 
the  size  of  an  ordinary  cottage-parlour  to  that  of  the  chancel 
of  our  largest  cathedral; — that  you  may  pass  along  winding 
galleries  and  come  out  at  different  elevations,  on  the  same 
gigantic  blocks  or  columns  of  stone; — that  in  one  place  you 
may,  if  desirable,  put  yourself  in  a  very  copious  natural  shower- 
bath,  or  in  another  take  a  well -supplied  "  sitz,"  or  *'  shallow,'* 
or  even  a  "plunge;"— and  that  crystallized  particles  give  a 
brilliant  effect  to  long  galleries  and  archways  through  which 
lights  can  be  so  placed  at  intervals  as  to  show  them  like  my- 
riads of  diamonds ;  while  in  one  vast  hall,  the  chording  of  a 
few  voices  in  a  well -chosen  tune,  has  an  effect  that  may  leave 
an  echo  in  the  memory  to  life's  latest  day.  Our  little  party, 
the  morning  we  were  there,  tried  it  to  a  hymn  in  the  Pastor's 
favourite  tune,  and  to  that  of  "  Thy  Will  be  Done,"  and 
have  had  reason  ever  since  to  be  glad  of  the  experiment.  The 
depth  of  the  lowest  part  of  this  cavern,  from  the  surface  of  the 
mountain,  is  said  to  be  about  two  hundred  yards. 

Among  the  numerous  points  of  interest  for  which  Castle  ton 
is  noted,  is  a  wild,  rocky  glen  called  Cave  Dale,  a  look  into 
which  is  well  rewarded  by  its  presentation  of  many  mineral  and 
some  botanical  curiosities,  but  above  all  by  the  picturesque- 
ness — not  to  say  grandeur — of  its  outline,  as  the  old  Castle 
looks  down  into  it  from  the  lofty  steep,  the  Church  is  seen  on 
glancing  back  through  its  narrow  portal,  and  the  whole  scene 
appears  much  as  if  Nature  and  Time  had  been  at  savage  gam- 
bols with  all  the  elements  at  their  command,  and  then  let 
them  finally  group  themselves  into  an  enduring  and  not  inhar- 
monious memorial  of  their  wild  play. 

Guarded  on  three  sides  as  is  Castleton  by  lofty  and  preci- 
pitous hills  and  rocks,  and  having  such  abundance  of  water,  it 
would  indeed  have  been  wonderful  if,  in  the  most  ancient 
times,  it  had  not  become  a  place  of  retreat  and  defence.    That 
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it  was  SO  before  the  Normans  came  there  can  be  little  doubt ; 
but  whether  "  Terra  Casteli  W.  Peveril,  in  Pecke  fers,"  as 
Doomsday  Book  describes  it,  were  the  site  of  a  castle  before 
William  Peverirs  time  or  not  is  rather  uncertain.  Before  the 
conquest,  the  place  belonged  to  the  Saxons  Gundeberne  and 
Hundine ;  but  on  that  event  was  conferred,  with  many  another 
fair  estate,  on  WiUiam  Peveril — from  which  time  it  bore  seve- 
rally the  names  of  Pec,  Pecke,  Peke,  and  Peak  Castle — the 
Normans  being  shocking  bad  spellers  of  old  English  words — 
owing  to  which  the  beauty  and  rich  meaning  of  many  Saxon 
names  are  entirely  lost.  It  is  said  that  a  splendid  tournament 
was  held  here  in  the  time  of  the  first  Peverils ;  but  according 
to  the  description  of  it  there  must  have  been  too  little  room  at 
the  Castle,  (which  never  could  in  its  peculiar  position  have 
been  a  large  one),  for  any  such  display.  That  building  was 
evidently  adapted  more  for  a  hunting-tower  than  a  baronial 
fortress — though  seated  on  a  bold  eminence  of  260  feet,  acces- 
sible on  the  north  side  only,  and  not  even  there  without 
"  transversers"  to  relieve  the  steepness  of  the  road.  It  appears 
to  have  consisted  of  a  plain  wall,  enclosing  a  moderate  area, 
with  two  small  towers  on  the  north  side  and  a  square  keep 
near  the  south-west  corner,  the  latter  measuring  thirty-nine 
feet  outside,  and  nineteen  by  twenty -one  feet  within.  Through 
the  possession,  or  under  the  governorship,  of  kings,  bishops 
and  barons,  Peak  Castle,  with  its  surrounding  Forest,  came 
down  till  we  find  connected  with  it  the  names  of  many  fami- 
lies still  flourishing  in  the  county, — His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  being  now,  under  the  Crown,  its  lord.  What  re- 
mains of  this  characteristic  memorial  of  distant  days,  are  the 
walls  and  a  portion  of  the  keep,  from  which  the  view  of  the 
surrounding  country  is  beyond  all  description  interesting.  In 
the  sweet  words  of  Barlow — 

"  A  lovely  vale !  how  wonderfully  fair 
Are  all  its  features  !     These  surrounding  peaks 
Are  strangely  beautiful :  cloud -haunted  forms 
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That  bare  their  heads  alike  to  winter's  storms 

And  summer's  fiercest  heats.     Each  wind  that  blows, 

O'er  purple  heath  or  wild  unbroken  snows, 

Bears  blessings  on  its  wings.     And  he  who  seeks 

Life's  glowing  health,  must  surely  find  it  where 

These  lofty  summits  cleave  the  braxjing  air, 

Which  scatters  roses  on  the  pallid  cheeks 

Of  such  as  woo  them,  when  the  morning  breaks 

The  peaceful  slumbers  of  the  milkmaid  fair, 

And  new-born  day  destroys  the  mask  of  care. 

***** 

On  yonder  slope  that  takes  the  earliest  ray 
Of  rosy  gold  that  heralds  forth  the  day, 
A  herd  of  cattle,  scattered  here  and  there, 
Hangs  on  the  turf,  aloft,  in  middle  air  ; 
And  one — the  foremost  of  the  group — on  high, 
Stands  on  the  summit  'twixt  the  earth  and  sky ; 
Whilst  flitting  shadows,  from  the  clouded  sun, 
Like  fleetest  steeds  along  the  pastures  run ; 
And  broader  sunshine,  falling  bright  between. 
Lends  all  its  charms  to  vivify  the  scene." 

Sir  Walter  Scott's  tale  of  "  The  Peveril  of  the  Peak,"  which 
for  many  readers  has  all  the  charm  of  authentic  history,  has 
about  as  little  foundation  in  fact  as  the  newly-invented  story 
of  a  battle  won  and  lost  giving  the  names  to  Whin  Hill  (i.  e. 
the  hill  where  gorse  or  furze  grew),  and  Lows  Hill  (low  or  law 
being  a  common  name  for  such  hills  throughout  all  North 
Britain.)  But  the  fact  of  Scott  having  made  it  the  scene  of  a 
story  at  all,  has  added  much  to  its  fame,  and  will  cause  it  to  be, 
in  ages  to  come,  a  place  of  resort,  for  his  sake  as  well  as  its  own. 
For  me,  could  those  old  Romans  and  Britons  who  encamped 
on  Mam  Tor,  or  those  Saxons  who  first  worked  Odin's  Mine, 
or  the  men  who  bore  the  name  of  Wolf-hunt,  (derived  from 
their  occupation,)  with  all  the  other  worthies  who  could  give 
us  tales  of  truth  alone,  come  back  but  for  an  hour  to  these  old 
ruins  and  tell  them,  I  would  be  well  content  to  listen  without 
the  rehearsals  being  at  all  flavoured  with  fiction.    The  worst  of 
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it  is,  some  of  the  natives  themselves  have  got  hold  of  these 
modem  inventions,  and  for  the  sake  of  a  copper,  guessing  what 
the  more  credulous  visitors  might  like,  will  run  after  you  offering 
bits  of  spar,  and  jumbling  together  the  most  ridiculous  fictions 
and  anachronisms,  until  the  annoyance  becomes  intolerable — 
the  only  remedy  for  which  is  to  keep  them  all  at  arm's  length, 
or  hire  one  intelligent  guide,  recommended  by  some  respectable 
person,  and  make  him  a  sort  of  body-guard  till  you  have  seen 
the  whole  place  and  its  natural  wonders,  which  are  in  them- 
selves more  romantic  than  all  the  fabulous  stories  in  the  world. 
About  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  east  of  the  town  is  an  Echo,  of 
which  Thomas  Barlow  gives  the  following  beautiful  and  honest 
description: — 

I  leave  the  castle  with  my  fair  young  guide  ; 

We  pass  the  village,  gain  the  eastern  side  ; 

Through  field  and  meadow  paths  we  take  our  way, 

Where  groups  of  villagers  at  leisure  stray  — 

Eyeing  us  furtively  as  on  we  pass 

With  quicker  tread  along  the  velvet  grass. 

To  where  the  meadows  spread  their  brightest  sheen, 

And  waving  corn-fields  wear  the  deepest  green ; 

And  scattered  round  in  breadth  and  beauty  lies 

A  scene  most  charming  to  a  poet's  eyes. 

Behind,  the  Castle-hill  uproars  his  head, 

In  front,  the  vale,  magnificently  spread — 

Bounded  by  lofty  peaks  on  either  side, 

On  which  the  sun's  departing  beams  have  died  : 

Whin-hill,  Lose-hill,  and  yonder  to  the  west 

Sublime  "  Mam  Tor  "  flings  high  her  awful  crest. 

Now  gently  forward  trips  my  lovely  guide  ; 
Lightly  she  skips  along  the  mountain  side. 
Anon  she  stops  beneath  a  slender  tree 
And  turning  round,  she  smiling  said  to  me 
"  Say  what  you  wish  to  say,  but  speak  it  loudly ;" 
And  then  she  listened,  anxiously  and  proudly — 
A  gleam  of  pleasure  glancing  in  her  eye 
The  sweet  effect  of  maiden  modesty. 
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I  hesitated,  but  when  next  entreated 

I  did  so  ;  and  an  echo  thus  repeated, 

Softly,  but  clearly  as  I  am  alive, 

In  quicker  accents, — "  one,  two,  three,  four,  five  !  " 

Strange  that  our  utterances  were  crowded  thicker, 

And  that  the  echo  should  repeat  them  quicker ; 

And  strange  to  hear  the  words  so  clearly  spoken 

Five  syllables,  yet  every  one  unbroken  I 

I  called  again  and  counted  up  to  six. 

But  then  the  echo  did  the  numbers  mix  : 

Ere  from  my  lips  the  latest — "  six"  had  gone, 

I  found  that  echo  had  repeated  "  one  :" 

I  listened  carefully  for  every  word 

And  "  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,"  were  all  I  heard. 

Once  more  I  tried,  but  strive  as  I  might  strive 

The  echo  still  repeated  "  one,  two,  three,  four,  five." 

"  Come,"  said  the  maiden — "  come  sir,  let  us  stay 

'Neath  yonder  shade,  till  some  one  comes  this  way  j 

The  village  boys,  when  passing  by,  will  keep 

Shouting  to  wake  the  echo  from  its  sleep." 

So,  moving  forward  for  a  little  space 

Ourselves  to  hide  and  yet  to  see  the  place, 

Not  long  we  waited  ere  we  could  espy 

A  village  urchin  strolling  careless  by ; 

Forward  he  moved  till  to  the  tree  he  came, 

Then  looking  round  as  if  in  fear  or  shame — 

He  nothing  sees — a  moment  pausing  stands  j 

Then  to  his  mouth  adjusting  both  his  hands  : 

"  Stop  thief,  stop  thief!"  the  wily  urchin  cried ; 

"  Stop  thief,  stop  thief!"  the  echo  quick  replied, 

Next,  "  stop  that  horse !"  he  cried,  and  then  retreated, 

Ere  "  stop  that  horse  !"  the  echo  had  repeated. 

A  freakish  youth,  on  pleasure's  errand  bent, 

In  happy  ignorance  on  his  way  he  went ; — 

Heaven  preserve  him  pure  and  innocent ! 

Back  to  the  village  we  retrace  our  way ; 

The  sun  has  set ;  it  is  the  close  of  day  ; 

All  sounds  are  hushed ;  the  very  air  is  still ; 

The  clouds  have  died  beyond  the  misty  hill. 

Nature  to  darkness  yields  her  conscious  breath, 

And  echo  sleeps  in  silence  deep  as  death ! 
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FOURTH   DAY. 


Many  — too  many  to  be  embodied  here— were  the  local 
particulars  gathered,  as  we  yet  lingered  on  the  morrow  of  our 
departure  from  Castle  ton,  for  Buxton,  which  was  with  our  yes- 
terday's vehicle  and  driver;  and  as  we  slowly  toiled  along  the 
upward  winding  road,  while  the  clouds  lay  upon  the  sky  almost 
as  picturesquely  as  the  hills  beneath,  and  sometimes  scarcely 
beneath  them, — hills  that  stretched  away  on  each  side  of  Hope 
Dale  or  bounded  the  far  eastern  view, — nothing  could  surpass 
the  geniality  and  sober  hilarity  that  inspired  our  hearts,  in  har- 
mony with  the  health  that  was  filling  our  blood,  as  we  inhaled 
the  fresh  and  vivid  mountain  air.  A  great  treat  it  was,  too, 
after  gazing  down  into  the  magnificent  amphitheatre  formed 
by  the  hills,  and  gaining  the  elevated  plain  beyond  those  steeps, 
to  see  the  large  herds  and  flocks  a-g razing  about  the  lone  farms, 
and  to  note  all  the  various  features  of  primitive  and  pastoral 
life,  as  we  passed  on. 

It  was  here  that  occurred  my  interview,  described  in  another 
place,  with  the  fine  old  farmer  who,  in  reply  to  my  inquiry 
about  the  origin  of  some  curious  hillocks,  said  in  reverent 
tones,  "  Please  God,  sir,  they  were  left  by  the  flood."  And 
close  by  the  same  place,  (the  Swallow  Holes,)  is  the  entrance 
to  a  cavern,  which  I  felt  disposed  to  explore,  and  to  aid  me  in 
which  my  companions  borrowed  for  me  a  candle  at  a  neigh- 
bouring cottage.  On  my  return,  they  were  at  the  cottage-door 
talking  to  two  old  women  within,  one  of  whom,  as  I  approached 
with  the  candle  in  my  hand  exclaimed,  with  the  richest  dialectic 
flavour  in  her  speech, — "  Hey  !  whu  ar  yo,  gooing  about  'ith' 
day-leet  wi'  a  candle  i'  yer  hond  ?"  Why,  (said  I,  falling  in  with 
her  dialect,)  dunna  ye  knoo  me  ?  did  you  never  hear  o'  Dio- 
genes ?  "Diogenes!"  she  cried  aloud,  "whu's  he?"  Why,  I 
replied,  the  philosopher  that  was  noted  for  going  about  the 
world  with  a  lighted  candle  to  look  for  honest  people.    "  Hey, 
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then/*  she  eagerly  cried,  "are  yo  the  mon  V  and  jocosely  asked 
us  if  we  would  stay  and  take  a  cup  o'  tea  or  a  pipe  o'  'bacca 
with  them,  for  they  were  sure  we  should  be  good  company ! 
(Only  imagine  Diogenes  drinking  tea  and  smoking  tobacco  with 
two  old  women  of  the  Peak  !)  But  bidding  them  a  kindly  good 
day,  we  went  on  our  way  by  "  Sparrow  Pits,"  the  "  Ebbing- 
and  flowing  Well,"  near  Tideswell,  and  along-side  the  works 
of  the  newly-forming  Railway,  across  a  country  rather  wild  and 
bleak,  to  Fairfield  and  Buxton,  which  we  entered  in  a  somewhat 
smart  shower  of  rain,  and  soon  found  good  shelter,  and  with 
as  good  refreshment,  at  one  of  the  several  ample  and  comfort- 
able hotels. 

Intending  to  give  Buxton  a  special  chapter,  we  will  not 
linger  there  now,  nor  did  our  little  party  on  the  day  of  our 
arrival  from  Castle  ton.  I  had  seen  it  oft  before,  and  my 
friends  had  to  press  forward  :  so,  hiring  a  fresh  vehicle,  away 
we  set  off  again,  as  soon  as  the  shower  was  over  and  our  re- 
past digested,  down  through  the  vale  of  the  Wye  for  Bake- 
well  and  Rowsley.  Of  course  you  have  heard  often  of  that 
beautiful  and  romantic  drive —or  walk,  if  you  so  will  it.  How 
far  it  may  be  changed  in  its  aspects  by  the  Railway  now  form- 
ing, time  only  can  prove.  But  speaking  as  I  have  long  known 
it,  as  pedestrian  or  equestrian,  or  passenger  with  old  Burdett 
and  many  another  hale  coachman  of  his  day,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that,  whether  taken  upwards  or  downwards,  between 
Buxton  and  Ambergate,  there  are  not  many  finer  drives  of  the 
same  length  in  all  Britain.  Our  ride  that  evening,  with  the 
foaming  and  curvetting  little  river  for  our  wayside  companion, 
or  now  and  then  through  some  such  rocky  defile  as  Tadding- 
ton  Dale, — the  crags  on  either  side,  sometimes  relieved  by  the 
most  luxuriant  and  waving  verdure,  assuming  the  most  fan- 
tastic shapes  ever  sketched  by  pen  or  pencil, — was  indeed  a 
fitting  finish  to  the  circuit  which  our  ramble  nearly  described. 
And  not  only  had  the  natural  scenery  charmed  us,  by  what  it 
presented  to  our  nearer  view,  or  the  gfimpses  it  gave  us  through 
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the  various  openings  of  lovely  regions  more  remote ;  but  our 
excursion  had  brought  us  in  contact  with  many  a  rich  specimen 
of  human  character,  between  a  Cornish  Wesleyan  we  met  at 
the  Castle  Inn,  at  Castleton,  and  Bohler,  the  botanist,  whom  we 
overtook  in  Ashford  Dale, — fine  old  Bohler,  who  would  think 
no  more  of  wandering  to  Land's  End  or  John  o'  Groat's  for 
any  herb  or  moss  you  might  require,  than  you  would  think  of 
walking  across  your  garden  !  I  wonder  where  the  picturesque 
and  sagacious  old  veteran  is  wandering  now — happy  alike  in 
society  or  in  solitude,  and  knowing  the  life  and  soul  of  every 
herb  or  flower  he  gathers  as  well  as  if  it  had  speech  for  him  ! 

And  so  we  came  on  to  Bakewell,  famous  for  many  good 
things  besides  its  puddings  and  its  trout-fishing,  but  did  not 
stay  at  the  Rutland  Arms  that  night— though  that  inn  is  a 
noted  one  and  the  temptation  was  great.  But  our  destination 
was  the  Peacock  at  Rowsley,  where  a  good  supper  was  ready 
for  us ;  and  a  quiet  chatty  resume  of  our  excursion,  a  warm 
and  reverent  thanksgiving  by  the  Pastor  for  our  safety  and  great 
enjoyment,  and  an  excellent  night'  s  rest,  prepared  us  for  going 
off  by  early  train  to  our  morrow's  wonted  duties  ;  and  thus  con- 
cluded one  of  the  happiest  rambles  it  was  ever  my  lot  to  share. 


Chapter  ih  fittptg-^ipt 
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FEW  generations  back,  and  the  country  for  many  miles 
round  Buxton  still  remained  so  bleak  and,  with  a  few- 
exceptions,  so  dreary,  that  but  for  the  rheumatic  in- 
valid seeking  benefit  from  its  waters,  and  the  com- 
forts of  its  inns  and  numerous  boarding-houses,  it 
possessed  comparatively  few  attractions  for  strangers. 
Time,  however,  and  the  spirit  of  improvement,  have 
wrought  such  changes— the  country  all  around  has  been  gra- 
dually so  cultivated  and  beautified,  that  for  the  warm  months  of 
summer,  and  even  early  autumn  when  the  season  is  favourable, 
there  is  much  besides  the  restoring  waters  and  invigorating  air 
to  make  it  a  very  enjoyable  place  of  resort  for  people  of  every 
rank  Its  railway  facilities  will  soon  be  very  great,  and  its 
ample  supply  of  most  other  kinds  of  locomotion  for  those  who 
delight  to  take  excursions— whether  to  Castleton,  Dovedale, 
or  the  many  points  of  interest  in  the  romantic  vales  of  the 
Wye  and  Derwent — make  it  a  pleasant  centre  from  which  to 
start;  and  its  supply  of  every  comfort  that  good  inns  and 
boarding-houses  ordinarily  command,  renders  it  no  undesirable 
place  of  rest  afid  recreation  at  night,  when  the  love  of  the  pic- 
turesque has  been  sufficiently  gratified  by  day.  That  noble 
range  of  buildings,  the  Crescent,  the  completion  of  which,  it  is 
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said,  cost  £120,000;  the  Old  Hall  Hotel,  with  its  historical 
associations ;  the  promenades,  some  sheltered  and  some  in  the 
open  air  ;  the  winding  wood- walks  and  water-side  loitering- 
places ;  the  uplands  for  those  who  have  alacrity  to  climb,  and 
the  seats  and  easy  lounges  on  the  lawns  for  the  halt  and  weary, 
have  each  a  charm.  But,  above  all,  the  famous  waters  them- 
selves—warm  and  cold — which  have  been  noted  from  the  days 
of  the  Romans,  who  greatly  used  them,  to  the  present  time ; 
with  all  the  aids  which  the  Dukes  of  Devonshire  have  succes- 
sively added  to  enhance  the  prestige  of  a  place  of  which  they 
have  long  been  the  munificent  lords— and  that  without  in  the 
slightest  degree  interfering  with  the  freedom  either  of  the  visi- 
tors or  settled  inhabitants— have  done  much  to  make  Buxton 
not  unworthy  of  its  fame,  and  will  probably  long  continue  to 
make  it  a  place  of  great  periodical  attraction. 

The  historical  interest  of  Buxton  is  considerable,  from  its 
having  been  a  resort  of  the  Romans ;  from  being  four  times 
visited  by  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  while  she  was  in  custody  of 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury ;  from  a  joke  of  two  schoolboys  when 
on  a  tour,  the  record  of  which  in  later  days  deluded  our  ro- 
mantic historian  Macaulay  into  the  silly  supposition  that  visi- 
tors were  formerly  treated  to  pies  made  of  dogs  or  cats ;  from 
Byron  having  loitered  here  and  left  his  autograph  on  a  tree ;  but 
more  than  all  for  the  cures  of  rheumatism  wrought  by  the  use 
of  its  waters,  the  memorials  of  which,  formerly,  were  innu- 
merable crutches  and  other  apparatus  left  by  those  who  came 
with,  but  were  able  to  leave  without  them. 

One  of  poor  Queen  Mary's  visits  hither  had  a  sad  associa- 
tion, if  we  may  judge  by  a  letter  of  the  Earl,  her  keeper, 
written  to  Lord  Burleigh,  Aug.  9th,  1580,  in  which  he  says  : — 
"  I  cam  heddar  to  Buxton  wt  my  charge,  the  28th  of  July. 
She  hadde  a  harde  bygynnenge  of  her  jornye ;  for  whan  she 
shuld  have  taken  her  horse,  he  started  asyde  and  therewith 
she  fell  and  hurte  her  backe,  wch  she  still  complanes  off,  nott- 
withstanding  she  applyes  the  bathe  ons  or  twyse  a  daye.     I 
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doo  strictly  obsarve  hur  Maties  commandment,  wrytten  to  me 
by  your  L.  in  restreyninge  all  resorte  to  this  plase,  nether  doth 
she  see  nor  is  scene  to  any  more  than  to  hur  own  pepell  and 
suche  as  I  appoynt  to  attende ;  she  hathe  nott  come  forthe  of 
the  house  synce  hur  cumynge,  nor  shall  nott  before  her  de- 
partynge."  If  this  letter,  here  copied  from  Lodge's  Illustra- 
tions, be  authentic,  it  gives  us  a  cruel  picture  of  the  want  of 
gallantry  and  gross  neglect  to  which  that  forlorn  woman  (not 
to  say  Queen)  must  have  been  exposed  in  her  captivity,  what- 
ever her  deserts ;  and  makes  one  very  much  doubt  the  possi- 
bility of  any  parties  so  treating  her,  or  allowing  such  treat- 
ment, being  able  at  all  justly  to  estimate  her  case.  After 
reading  a  letter  like  that,  who  could  help  but  love  our  own 
Queen  Victoria  the  more,  for  the  sad  sympathy  she  has  on 
many  occasions  shown  in  the  fate  of  poor  Mary  ?  So  far,  how- 
ever, as  Buxton  itself  is  concerned,  Mary's  occasional  resort 
thither  was  a  very  great  blessing  to  her,  according  to  her  own 
testimony  doing  much  to  relieve  her  of  some  painful  contrac- 
tions and  bodily  humours. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  it  was  my  fortune  to  stay  for  the 
greater  part  of  a  season  at  Buxton,  and  wander  out  among  the 
interesting  scenes  of  the  neighbourhood.  One  day  I  was  on 
the  top  of  Axe  Edge,  with  the  soldier  there  stationed  on  the 
Ordnance  survey,  while  he  was  in  telegraphic  communication 
with  another  as  far  off  as  Bardon  Hill,  in  Leicestershire.  What 
a  treat,  to  linger  there  and  gaze  abroad  on  that  far  eastern  hill, 
and  westward  on  other  hills,  that  in  their  turn  looked  on  the 
distant  sea  ! — Another  time  I  sought  the  sources  of  the  river 
Dove,  in  the  side  of  the  same  mountain,  and  went  down,  com- 
panion of  its  early  rillings  and  murmurings,  by  the  feet  of 
Pikeous  Hill  and  Groom,  and  the  end  of  the  sweet  Dell  of 
Dower,  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Hartington,  where  the  pas- 
toral scenery  was  so  calm  as  to  make  a  man  feel  as  if  he  had 
reached  the  land  of  an  eternal  sabbath. — One  day  I  strolled  out 
as  far  as  "  the  Cottage  of  Content,"  where  dwelt  an  old  man 
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named  Brandreth  Bagshaw,  who  made  a  jolly  good  living  of 
the  visitors,  by  professing  to  want  nothing ;  and  the  more  he 
pretended  to  be  content,  the  more  they  gave  him !  Coming 
round  by  the  Diamond  Hill,  where  **  Buxton  Diamonds"  were 
found,  to  the  lime-works  about  Burbage,  it  was  curious  to  see 
how  many  families  had  made  themselves  habitations  by  exca- 
vating the  hillocks  there— living  in  the  lime  debris  much  as 
Esquimaux  are  said  to  live  in  the  snow.  But  a  hamlet  of  neat 
houses  and  a  little  church  have  sprung  up  there  since  then, 
and  the  whole  scene  is  much  changed. 

Then  there  was  the  large  cavern,  about  a  mile  from  the  town, 
called  Poole's  Hole,  from  its  having  once  been  the  retreat  of  an 
outlaw  of  that  name,  through  the  windings  of  which,  with  several 
friends,  I  was  guided  by  some  poor  women,  who  gave  to  strange 
geological  formations  the  equally  strange  names  of  the  Turtle, 
the  Flitch  of  Bacon,  Poole's  Saddle,  the  Woolpack,  the  Chair, 
the  Font,  the  Toilette,  the  Lion,  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots' 
Pillar — which  pillar  it  was  said  she  had  reached  in  one  of  her 
own  visits  to  the  place.  It  is  a  very  curious  cavern,  said  to 
penetrate  the  hill  to  a  distance  of  eight  or  nine  hundred  yards, 
and  its  explorer  while  far  in  may  hear  the  tinkling  of  waters, 
the  hidden  springs  of  the  river  Wye. 

Another  charming  excursion  was  down  Ashwood  Dale,  and 
back  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  Drive  to  Higher  Buxton—  a 
four  or  five  miles'  round — commanding  most  magnificent  land- 
scapes ;  or  a  stroll  down  by  Blackwell  Mill,  (latterly  used  as  a 
dwelling  by  some  "  navvies,")  and  so  on  to  Chee  Tor,  Miller's 
Dale,  Cressbrook,  and  Monsal  Dale,  scenes  we  have  already 
mentioned  in  our  ramble  up  the  Wye.  The  stroll  out  as  far  as 
Chelmorton  and  its  antiquities,  or  up  to  Fairfield,  was  also  a 
very  quiet  and  pleasant  outing:. 

But  there  was  much  in  Buxton  itself  to  interest  those  who 

could  not  travel — and  how  much  more  is  there  now  !     Those 

were  the  days  of  the  late  Duke's  agent,  Mr.  Philip  Heacock— 

a  gentleman  who  loved  his  position,  and  loved  not  the  less  to 
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make  it  useful  to  others,  in  doing  whatever  was  possible  to 
promote  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  visitors— a  spirit  which 
has  equally  animated  his  successors,  the  late  Mr.  Smith ers,  and 
more  recently,  Mr.  E.  W.  Wilmot,  by  whose  agency  improve- 
ment has  been  added  to  improvement.  By  glancing  at  Higher 
Buxton,  some  idea  may  be  gained  of  what  the  whole  place  was 
in  days  gone  by ;  and  to  which  the  Buxton  of  modern  days, 
though  so  approximate,  affords  a  singular  contrast.  True,  there 
is  in  the  old  town,  in  its  inns  and  various  accommodations,  much 
that  is  ver}^  cozy  and  cheery,  for  an  ancient  Derbyshire  village; 
but  as  we  descend  from  it,  Hall  Bank,  with  its  houses  looking  out 
on  the  terraces  in  front  of  the  Crescent,  has  such  a  different 
aspect  as  to  divide  rather  than  to  link  the  two  regions ;  and 
the  elegant  array  of  buildings  constituting  modern  Buxton, — 
the  Hall,  the  Crescent,  (which  includes  the  Assembly-room  and 
St.  Ann's  Hotel,)  the  Square,  Winster-place,  the  Baths,  the 
lively  street,  the  Devonshire  Hospital  (formerly  the  Stables,)  the 
Church  somewhat  apart,  and  grouped  or  scattered  residences, 
seem  to  bear  no  more  relation  to  the  old  town,  than  modern  St. 
Leonard's  does  to  primitive  but  picturesque  Hastings.  Yet  it  is 
pleasant  to  go  up  sometimes  from  the  more  stately  to  the  old- 
fashioned,  free-and-easy  town  for  a  change,  and  breathe  for  a 
moment  its  more  homely  atmosphere. 

Without  we  could  particularize  every  one — where  all  do 
their  best,  however  elegantly  or  humbly,  to  make  visitors  com- 
fortable, it  seems  invidious  to  specify  any.  Suffice  it  that, 
while  St.  Ann's  and  the  Old  Hall  Hotels  have  long  been  con- 
sidered chief;  the  Royal,  the  George,  the  Grove,  the  Eagle, 
the  Shakespeare,  and  the  King's  Head,  as  well  as  the  Stars, 
the  Swan,  and  the  Cheshire  Cheese,  have  their  various,  and, 
in  some  instances  exceedingly  good  accommodations ;  while  a 
hundred  lodging-houses  compete  for  the  reputation  of  affording 
private  and  domestic  comforts.  There  are  also  excellent  shops 
for  the  supply  of  all  necessaries  and  not  a  few  luxuries ;  besides 
libraries  and  places  of  amusement  for  rainy  days. 
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So  much  for  in-doors ;  while  the  Serpentine  Walks  and  some 
agreeable  water-side  haunts,  the  many  terrace-walks  with  their 
resting-seats,  and  other  contrivances  for  the  comfort  of  the 
weak,  abound ;  and  for  the  exhilaration  of  the  strong  are  the 
wide  heathery  moors,  the  rugged  dells  and  doughs,  the  lofty 
hills  (scattered  about  which  are  not  a  few  antiquarian  relics), 
all  within  a  good  walk,  a  short  ride,  or  a  climb. 

Buxton  has  often  been  the  resort  of  distinguished  scientific 
men,  including  Dr.  Darwin,  whose  grandson,  Reginald,  is  now  a 
magistrate,  residing  there  or  in  the  neighbourhood.  Several 
professional  men  of  note  have  connected  their  names  with  its 
therapeutical  history;  and  from  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
to  our  own  —or,  as  Mr.  Adam  will  have  it,  for  fifteen  centuries 
longer— its  Baths  have  been  held  in  the  highest  repute,  espe- 
cially in  rheumatic  cases.  But,  perhaps  justly,  the  crowning 
boast  of  Buxton  is  its  celebrated  "  Bath  Charity  and  Devon- 
shire Hospital,"  by  means  of  which  about  one  thousand  patients 
are  annually  cured  or  greatly  relieved.  This  institution  has  one 
hundred  beds,  is  supported  by  liberal  hearts  and  hands  through- 
out the  kingdom,  and  has  always  been  well  encouraged,  not 
only  by  the  successive  Dukes  of  Devonshire  and  their  local 
agents,  but  by  the  resident  gentry  and  professional  men,  as 
well  as  occasional  visitors ;  and  many  a  poor  patient  who  has 
come  limping  or  hobbling  to  the  place,  has  gone  back  hale  and 
rejoicing,  showering  blessings  on  their  kindness,  and  on  the 
thermal  waters  and  bracing  air  of  Buxton. 


(llhap%  ihti  Wmni^'&titonL 
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ND  now  finding  ourselves  again  at  Derby,  let  us  give 
a  few  hasty  glances  at  what  may  be  enjoyed  by  the 
rambler  in  its  more  immediate  neighbourhood.  And 
it  has  much  to  enjoy.  If  to  wander  day  by  day  along 
two  hundred  yards  of  a  common  hedge -side  bank, 
noting  the  effect  of  one  round  of  the  seasons  in  that 
short  space,  would  fill  a  thick  volume  with  interesting 
knowledge,  how  much  more  might  there  not  be  gained  in  occa- 
sional strolls  to  some  of  the  favourite  resorts  and  elevated  points 
a  few  miles  from  the  town  !  What  a  glorious  day  might  the 
lover  of  rural  scenery  have  in  a  walk  round  by  Darley  Grove  to 
AUestree ;  from  Allestree  to  Quarn  Common ;  thence  to  Ked- 
leston,  and  back  by  Mackworth  and  Markeaton  !  Let  us  take 
it  now.  We  have  already  in  two  other  chapters  dwelt  or  touched 
at  Darley  ;  but  the  route  we  are  taking,  as  we  leave  the  parish 
church  of  St.  Alkmund  and  the  Roman  Catholic  church  of  St. 
Marie  behind  us,  and  wend  our  way  along  Darley-lane,  between 
the  grounds  of  Derwent  Bank  and  the  gardens  of  the  people, 
gives  us  another  aspect  of  the  place,  as  we  come  suddenly  upon 
it  fi:om  this  neat  and  long-shaded  walk ;  and  whether  we  turn 
at  once  up  to  the  main  road,  or  go  by  the  village,  Darley  House, 
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the  beautiful  Church,  and  the  Parsonage,  we  shall  not  be  much 
wrong  in  the  result,  so  far  as  pleasant  scenery  is  concerned ;  but 
the  right-forward  road  will,  I  think,  be  the  most  interesting, 
bringing  us  between  lines  of  over-arching  trees  to 

ALLESTREE. 

Allestree  Village  and  Hall  we  passed  by  in  our  "  Journey- 
to  Matlock,"  glancing  then  at  the  view  beyond,  from  the  corner 
of  the  Park,  northward.  In  the  ramble  now  taking  we  pass 
through  the  village,  rather  westwardly,  and  linger  a  few  minutes 
to  note  its  old  Church  and  new  Parsonage  standing  side  by  side. 
In  the  churchyard  are  two  yew  trees,  one  very  large  and  vener- 
able. Of  the  Church  itself  the  tower  and  porch  are  ancient — the 
latter  having  a  Norman  door- way  with  zig-zag  ornament,  in  good 
preservation.  The  Parsonage  is  a  new  and  well-built  manse 
commanding  a  lovely  prospect.  And  now  leaving  the  village, 
we  soon  turn  up  a  carriage-road  through  some  fields  on  our  right, 
and  ascend  to  Quarn  Common ;  and  as  we  face  about  from  time 
to  time  to  the  south  and  east,  there  are  views  scarcely  out- 
rivalled  for  beauty  and  expanse  in  all  the  country.  The  town 
and  towers  of  Derby  extend  below  us.  Far  off  are  the  Leices- 
tershire hills,  filing  away  till  lost  in  the  blue  distance.  Morley 
spire  and  one  or  two  distant  mansions  gleam  forth  on  our  left ; 
while  the  woods  and  fields  of  Markeaton,  and  the  uplands 
bounding  them,  attract  the  eye  for  a  moment  as  it  turns  to 
the  right  on  all  the  beauty  expanding  round  Kedleston  Hall. 

There  is  a  pleasant  farm-house,  fronted  by  an  ample  garden, 
at  the  top  of  the  second  field ;  and  a  screen  of  trees  extends 
from  it  on  the  left  of  the  road  and  by  an  old  barn ;  while  on 
our  right  is  a  little  field  almost  as  level  as  a  bowling-green, 
across  which  commence  Allestree  woods.  The  glimpses  through 
the  trees,  of  Kedleston  Hall  and  its  grounds,  are  very  fine  from 
this  field ;  and  the  burst  on  the  eye  is  still  more  magnificent  as 
we  reach  the  end,  looking  still  to  the  left.  And  on  our  right 
is  this  pretty  lodge,  at  the  gate  opening  to  Allestree  grounds 
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— the  road  thence  descending  with  a  curve  to  the  Hall — the 
seat  of  Mr.  Thomas  William  Evans,  one  of  the  Members  of 
Parliament  for  the  Southern  Division  of  the  County — as  Mark- 
eaton  Hall,  just  below  to  the  south,  is  the  seat  of  Mr.  William 
Mundy,  the  other  Member  for  the  same  Division. 

At  any  time  it  would  pain  me  to  be  thought  guilty  of  trying 
to  "  gild  the  rose,  paint  the  lily,  or  throw  perfume  on  the  vio- 
let ; "  and  in  a  sketchy  work  like  this  it  would  be  bad  taste 
indeed,  and  might  appear  very  invidious,  were  I  anywhere  to 
write  in  a  manner  that  could  be  considered  idly  flattering  of 
the  dead  or  the  living.  Yet  are  there  places  that  one  cannot 
mention  and  pass  over  without  a  word  about  those  who  have  in- 
habited, or  may  still  inhabit  them,  and  Allestree  is  one.  Near 
to  Derby  as  it  is,  and  conspicuous  for  its  own  beauty  as  well 
as  that  of  the  scenery  it  commands,  it  is  equally  so  as  the  seat 
of  a  family  popular  for  its  love  of  goodness  and  of  doing  good 
to  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  The  venerable  father  of  Mr. 
Evans,  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter,  was  deservedly  beloved 
for  his  public  spirit  and  private  worth ;  and  Derbyshire  well 
knows  how  closely  his  son  and  successor  seems  following  in  his 
footsteps.  The  grounds  of  Allestree  have  occasionally  been 
opened  to  the  anniversary  fetes  of  the  friends  of  Temperance, 
at  some  of  which  I  have  been,  and  seen  the  enjoyment  those 
admissions  afforded  to  the  groups  wandering  over  hill,  down 
dell,  or  through  winding  glade ;  while  sober  mirth  and  music 
added  life  to  the  scene.     But  we  now  come  to 

QUARNDON. 

The  landscape  of  which  we  got  partial  views  before,  spreads 
around  us  from  the  top  of  this  village  in  an  all  but  unbroken 
expanse :  for  it  is  a  very  elevated  and  airy  spot,  and  much  re- 
sorted to  by  invalids  from  Derby  on  that  account.  Had  it  a 
greater  supply  of  pure  water,  Quarndon  might  become  one  of 
the  most  successful  places  of  resort  in  the  county,  so  invigo- 
rating is  the  air,  so  vast  and  beautiful  are  the  views,  and  so 
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numerous  the  pleasant  walks  around  it ;  and  I  never  go  there 
and  look  on  the  lake  gleaming  along  Kedleston  Park,  without 
thinking  what  an  advantage  it  might  be,  were  Lord  Scarsdale 
to  arrange  with  the  inhabitants  for  engineering  a  good  supply 
of  fresh  water  up  the  hill  from  that  or  from  some  neighbouring 
source.  There  would  not  then  be  a  finer  site  in  the  kingdom 
for  respectable  hydropathic  establishments  than  Quarndon  and 
the  slopes  about  Quarn  Common  and  AUestree. 

KEDLESTON  HALL. 

Various  are  the  ways  by  which  to  reach  Kedleston.  The 
road  direct  to  it,  leaving  Duffi eld-road  by  "  the  Elms  "  and 
All  Saints'  Parsonage,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  out  of  Derby 
town ;  or  if  you  came  to  it  contrarily,  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Langley,  on  the  Ashbourn  road,  it  would  be  a  walk,  or 
drive,  as  the  case  might  be,  to  be  long  remembered  with  de- 
light. Kedleston  Inn  is  a  large  and  noted  family  hotel ;  and 
not  far  from  it,  down  in  the  Park,  are  a  sulphureous  spring  and 
baths,  much  resorted  to  in  former  days,  and  even  yet  not 
disused.  The  lawns,  the  slopes,  the  lake,  the  woods,  and  the 
large  herds  of  deer,  have  all  a  fine,  harmonious  effect;  and 
even  the  occasional  outscatterings  of  ancient  trees  would  be 
sufficient  of  themselves  to  win  our  admiration ;  but  the  whole 
combined,  and  tastefully  commanded  by  the  Hall,  or  seen 
from  the  road  or  any  of  the  surrounding  eminences,  whether  in 
the  floweriness  of  spring,  the  boweriness  of  summer,  the  au- 
tumn's golden  leafiness,  or  the  crisp  whiteness  of  a  bright 
winter's  day,  present  a  scene  amid  which  it  would  be  worth 
wandering  far  to  ruminate. 

Kedleston  Hall,  the  seat  of  Lord  Scarsdale,  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  houses  of  its  class  in  England.  A  book  which 
I  have  before  me  says  that  its  style  is  Grecian ;  that  it  has  a 
centre  and  two  wings,  with  a  grand  portico,  the  columns  of 
which  are  after  those  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome ;  and  that  the 
length  of  the  whole  is  three  hundred  feet.     The  whole  build- 
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ing,  which  dates  from  1765,  is  constructed,  as  its  grounds  are 
laid  out,  with  the  most  classical  taste.  The  hall  is  sixty-seven 
feet  three  inches  by  forty-two  feet,  and  forty  feet  high,  and  has 
twenty  Corinthian  columns  of  alabaster  fluted,  with  rich  capi- 
tals of  white  marble.  The  saloon,  crowned  with  a  dome,  is 
circular,  forty-two  feet  in  diameter,  thirty-four  to  the  cornice, 
fifty-five  to  the  top  of  the  dome,  and  sixty -two  to  the  rose  in  the 
skylight.  It  is  divided  into  four  alcoves  or  recesses,  having  fire- 
places, representing  altars  adorned  with  sphinxes,  and  has  many 
doors — the  whole  painted  and  ornamented  with  white  and  gold. 
The  doors  have  scagliola  pilasters.  This  room  is  enriched  with 
the  most  splendid  works  of  art,  and  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  rooms  of  the  kind  in  Europe ;  while  almost  every  room 
in  the  house  is  decorated  with  paintings  by  the  most  eminent 
masters. — The  Park  embraces  about  twelve  hundred  acres,  the 
lake  fifty -two ;  and  the  Hall  is  open  to  visitors  under  certain 
regulations  one  day  a- week  —1  think  it  is  Tliursday. 

For  those  who  have  leisure  to  return  that  way,  it  is  pleasant 
to  go  up  the  road  by  the  west  end  of  the  Park,  and  so  round 
by  Langley  village  to 

MACKWORTH  AND  MARKEATON. 

It  is  curious  and  interesting  to  note  the  old  roads,  narrow 
and  between  deep  banks,  about  the  village  of  Mackworth, 
descending  from  the  Derby  and  Ashbourn  turn-pike  road  to- 
wards what  remains  of  the  ancient  Castle — now  reduced  to 
little  or  nothing  more  than  the  southern  gate,  yet  well  worth 
turning  aside  to  see.  The  Church  is  also  a  very  pretty  object 
in  the  landscape ;  and  the  life  and  appearance  of  the  village 
altogether  are  more  like  what  might  be  expected  far  more  re- 
mote from  a  populous  town  like  Derby  than  almost  within  the 
reach  of  its  busy  hum.  And  then,  whether  you  return  by  the 
Kedleston  or  the  Ashbourn  road,  it  is  by  the  side  of  the  beau- 
tiful and  luxuriant  domain  of  Markeaton,  into  which  are  gained 
ever  and  anon  most  pleasant  glimpses  —Markeaton,  that  before 
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the  conquest  belonged  to  Siward  the  Saxon,  and  afterwards  to 
Hugh  the  Wolf,  Earl  of  Chester;  more  recently  to  Francis 
Noel  Clarke  Mundy,  who  wrote  beautiful  and  still  quoted 
poems  on  Needwood  Forest  and  its  fall ;  and  is  now  in  the  pos- 
session, as  before  intimated,  of  his  grandson,  one  of  the  Mem- 
bers for  the  Southern  Division  of  the  County. 

Thus  have  we  concluded  a  summer  day's  circuit  —  not  a  dif- 
ficult one  either,  for  the  young,  hale  and  strong.  Indeed,  I 
think  that,  including  little  detours,  it  would  not  amount  to 
more  than  fifteen  miles ;  and  in  that  fifteen  miles  it  is  certain 
an  intelligent  and  tasteful  person  with  his  eyes  open  and  his 
soul  alive,  might  for  little  expense,  see  and  enjoy  more  than 
many  a  man  has  travelled  hundreds  of  miles  to  gain. 


Jag  t^-e  S^tonb", 

LITTLEOVER  AND  MICKLEOVER. 

Which  of  all  the  pleasant  ways  shall  we  take  to  Littleover 
and  Mickleover  ?  We  might  go  up  as  far  as  Normanton,  and 
there  take  the  lane  to  the  right;  or  farther  still,  round  by 
Sunny  Hill,  glancing  at  the  Httle  rural  cottages  on  our  way,  or 
the  broad  landscapes  thence  extending.  We  might  even  go 
round  by  Findem,  famed  of  old,  but  now  more  noted  than  for 
anything  else  by  the  flowers  that  linger  to  tell  us  where  bloomed 
the  garden  of  its  ancient  lords,  while  scarcely  another  memorial 
of  their  reign  remains.  But  the  walk,  or  ride,  by  Burton-road 
will  be  as  pleasant  as  any.  Flowers  bloom  on  the  edge  of 
Windmill-pit,  on  our  left,  where  poor  Joan  Waste  was  burnt, 
three  hundred  years  ago,  for  denying  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation ;  and  perhaps  we  may  hear  the  thrush  singing  in 
the  grove  near  the  Temple.  A  little  further  on,  as  we  look 
half-round  over  the  hedge  on  our  right,  we  shall  be  sure,  if  the 
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weather  be  clear,  to  get  one  of  the  finest  views  of  Derby, 
with  the  fields  and  woods  beyond  it  to  the  north  and  west,  and 
the  tops  of  some  of  the  hills  of  the  Peak  in  the  far  distance ; 
while  just  afterwards,  on  nearing  St.  Peter's  Vicarage  and  the 
Firs,  as  we  look  abroad  to  the  south-east,  is  a  view  across  the 
fair  plain  of  the  Trent  of  the  blue  hills  of  Charnwood  Forest ; 
and,  drawing  nearer  to  Littleover  village,  the  sweet  country 
around  Calke  Abbey,  Repton,  and  Breedon -tower,  spreads  away 
before  the  eye.  There  is  a  touch  of  character  about  many  of  the 
people  we  may  meet  by  the  way,  bespeaking  the  peculiar  rela- 
tionship existing  between  a  large  borough  and  the  rural  popu- 
lation just  outside  it — not  least  about  some  of  the  homely  folk 
whose  cottages  are  little  laundries  for  families  in  the  town,  and 
whose  children  are  passing  back  and  forth  with  loads  of  linen 
in  baskets,  barrows,  donkey-carts,  and  the  like ;  with  now  and 
then  a  milk-cart,  and  sometimes  a  carriage  and  horses  of  more 
pretension,  hurrying  in — perhaps  to  "  catch  the  train." 

Littleover  is  altogether  a  pleasant  and  healthy-looking  vil- 
lage, with  neat  Mansions  outside  and  lesser  homes  within ;  a 
quaint  little  Church,  a  Dissenting  Chapel  or  two,  half  out  of 
sight;  an  old  Hall,  now  a  farm  house,  but  still  with  its  tall 
trees  around  it  retaining  a  somewhat  patrician  air ;  and  a  pic- 
turesque old  cottage,  down  the  shady,  rooty  and  ferny  lane 
branching  off  for  Findern,  which  with  "  the  mossy  well  "  oppo- 
site, has  been  about  as  frequently  sketched  in  pencil  and  water- 
colours  as  any  scene  in  Derbyshire ;  nor  is  it  unworthy  of  that 
honour,  when  caught  in  the  right  light  with  appropriate  figures 
moving  near. 

Beyond  the  village,  the  turnpike-road  soon  passes  the  hand- 
some brick  mansion  of  Mrs.  Hurt,  and  less  than  a  mile  further 
■on,  Sir  Seymour  Blane's  beautiful  seat,  "  the  Pastures,"  the 
road  by  which,  and  thence  up  on  the  right  by  "  the  Limes"  to 
Mickleover,  would  be  very  enjoyable; —but  for  the  present,  let 
us  take  the  foot-path,  commencing  near  this  fine  group  of  far- 
seen  elms,  and  so  over  the  breezy  fields  into  the  Uttoxeter- 
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road,  which  it  joins  in  the  valley,  just  before  entering  Mickle- 
over  village. 

Mickleover.  street,  as  you  pass  along  it,  has  nothing  more  to 
boast  of  than  village  streets  in  general.  Yet  agreeably  enough 
stands  the  Vicarage  apart,  screened  by  a  lofty  wall  and  trees. 
The  newly-restored  Church  is  an  interesting  structure.  And 
the  Manor  House,  a  seat  of  Captain  Newton,  is  a  large  and 
pleasant  mansion.  Several  other  good  houses  with  their  lawns 
and  shrubberies  may  be  seen  for  turning  aside —none  perhaps 
more  sunny,  or  commanding  a  prettier  view,  than  "  the  Limes." 
Radbourne  Hall  is  seen  in  the  distance,  to  the  west,  and  the 
country  all  round  is  rich  in  farms,  and  timbered  fields,  and 
flowery  hedge-rows ;  and  there  is  one  lone  farm-house,  a  few 
fields  to  the  right,  off  the  road  between  Mickleover  and  Etwall, 
that  perhaps  you  may  never  see,  but  which,  for  many  who  do 
know  it,  will  long  have  a  beautiful  and  touchii)g  interest.  It 
is  called  Bannells  Farm. 

Did  you  or  your  children  ever  read  some  sweet  and  innocent 
books  for  the  young,  published  by  John  Darton,  and  entitled, 
*'  My  Father's  House,"  "  The  Pearly  Gates,"  and  **  The  Chil- 
dren's Story  Book  ?"  If  so,  there  is  no  need  for  me  to  tell  you 
what  a  loving  spirit  pervades  them,  and  how  much  good  they 
must  have  wrought  in  many  an  English  home  :  so  graphic, 
lively,  entertaining  and  morally  instructive  as  they  are.  And 
their  author,  whose  friends  know  her  by  the  sobriquet  of  "  the 
Pale  Star,"  at  the  time  I  am  writing  lives  at  that  lone  farm. 
In  her  early  days — days  of  brightest  hope  and  promise — all 
who  knew  Jane  E.  Holmes  thought  of  her  as  a  gentle  and 
intellectual  sister.  Charles  Reece  Pemberton  said  she  had  the 
finest  mind  of  any  woman  he  had  ever  met,  and  Mary  Howitt 
regarded  her  almost  as  her  own.  And  Jane,  as  she  grew  to 
womanhood,  loved  by  and  loving  William  Jerram,  they  were 
married,  and  for  some  time  lived  at  Derby,  but  while  yet  young 
removed  hither,  where,  as  their  family  grew  around  them  she 
shone  not  less  as  an  industrious  farmer's  wife,  managing  her 
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dairy,  than  she  had  done  in  her  books  by  the  fire-sides  of 
thousands  of  their  country-people.  There  were  those  who 
might  think  such  a  mind  out  of  place  in  such  a  sphere.  But 
did  not  God  know  best  ?  and  was  it  not  He  who  placed  her 
there  ?  And  time  sped  on,  and  duties  accumulated,  and  cares 
increased.  Yet  there  that  genial  spirit  still  glowed  and  cheered 
all  around  her.  What  a  blessed  memory  have  I  of  one  sweet 
summer  Sunday  evening  there  !  The  sun  was  setting,  and 
forming  golden  bars  of  light  along  the  horizon  from  Radbourne 
Woods  to  Sutton  Hill,  and  giving  a  bloomy  hue  to  the  nearer 
fields.  A  gentle  breeze  was  creeping  over  the  ripening  corn, 
and  making  a  sort  of  half-whisper  in  the  orchard  trees.  The 
kine  were  scattered  a-field,  and  the  bees  had  come  home  to 
their  hive.  The  family  were  assembled  in  the  little  parlour, 
where  several  good  books  lay  open.  The  mother,  her  meek 
eyes  beaming  with  religious  light,  sat  within,  while  the  children 
and  one  or  two  friends  were  singing  with  her  "  Thy  will  be 
done ; "  and  cheerful,  hospitable  Farmer  Jerram  himself,  en- 
joying his  long  pipe  and  the  scene,  leaned  in  at  the  open 
window  with  a  smiling  face,  and  listened.  But  the  affection 
and  faith  of  that  family  have  been  tried  since  then.  Paralysis 
one  day  laid  its  cold,  heavy  hand  on  honest  Farmer  Jerram, 
and  turned  the  genial  voice  of  the  household  into  a  wail ;  and 
shortly  afterwards  Mrs.  Jerram,  was  subjected  to  a  shock  of 
the  same  sad  complaint.  But  God  sustains  them  yet.  The 
family  are  partly  scattered,  and  the  shades  of  care  are  on  that 
dwelling.  But  the  soul  that  wrote  "My  Father's  House," 
"  The  Pearly  Gates,"  and  "  The  Children's  Story  Book  "  is 
still  there,  in  the  midst  of  all  that  adversity ;  and  so  is  the 
Good  Spirit,  the  Comforter,  that  first  inspired  them. 

But  conspicuous  above  every  other  object  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Mickleover,  by  its  peculiar  though  philosophical  and 
tasteful  architecture,  its  tall  towers  seen  from  far  by  day,  and 
its  lighted  windows  still  farther  by  night,  is  yonder  vast  brick 
edifice,  the  Derby  County  Asylum. 
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THE  COUNTY  ASYLUM 


Is  a  noble  institution — one  to  which  any  brain-weary  person 
might  be  thankfully  sent  for  cure,  and  leave  when  well  without 
a  single  recollection  or  reflection  attaching  to  him  to  mar  his 
after-life ;  for,  thank  Heaven  !  the  old  Bedlam  regime,  now 
growing  obsolete  everywhere,  has  had  no  vestige  of  it  adopted 
in  this  comfortable  and  cheerful  place. 

How  beautifully  it.  stands,  with  its  flowery  terraces,  green 
lawns,  fruitful  gardens,  and  well-cultured  farm,  around  it — com- 
manding one  of  the  fairest  landscapes  in  the  midland  counties  ! 
The  vale  of  the  Trent,  almost  from  Bm-ton  to  Nottingham,  with 
the  river,  when  full,  threading  the  landscape  with  its  bright 
gleams ;  whilst  long  white  trails  of  steam,  sometimes  crossing 
each  other,  tell  the  courses  of  the  distant  railway  trains — Repton- 
spire,  striking  up,  light  and  airy,  a  little  to  the  south-east,  and 
Breedon-tower,  more  distant,  inviting  a  gaze  at  the  Charnwood 
Hills.  The  Staffordshire  Hills  more  westerly,  and  many  a 
wooded  knoll  and  green  slope,  and  dottings  of  villages,  ham- 
lets, fair  mansions  and  farms,  are  seen ;  with  herds  and  flocks 
grazing,  and  indust-rious  peasants  at  their  toil ;  and  not  a  few  of 
the  patients  lending  a  willing  hand  on  the  farm  and  in  the 
grounds  of  the  institution,  while  -  others  with  as  much  liberty 
as  may  be  consistent  with  their  safety  are  walking  about,  and 
(if  in  the  mood  for  it)  musing  on  that  lovely  view,  which  sets 
the  pent  thought  free  by  its  vastness,  and  soothes  the  chafed 
brain  and  heart  by  its  calmness  and  its  smile. 

Nor  are  the  scenes  inside  less  interesting  than  those  without. 
Were  you  to  attend  the  chapel  on  the  sabbath,  you  would  think 
that  many  professing  christians  who  call  themselves  sane  might 
be  put  to  shame  could  they  but  see  the  order  and  devotion 
amongst  those  poor  invalids ;  and  were  you  to  lecture  or  read 
to  them  as  I  and  others  have  sometimes  been  invited  to  do,  it 
would  do  your  heart  good  to  find  what  attention  can  be  paid 
and  what  a  degree  of  intellectuality  may  be  enjoyed  by  those 
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whose  chord  of  mentality  may  have  sustained  perhaps  only  a 
temporary  jar,  or  even  by  some  in  whom  it  may  have  been 
finally  broken.  All  are  not  affected  alike  by  such  an  occasion, 
any  more  than  all  can  gaze  with  equal  delight  on  the  external 
landscape.  But  just  as  some  when  outside  can  enjoy  one  aspect 
of  the  scene  and  some  another ;  while  even  those  who  do  not 
enjoy  the  scene  at  all  can  enjoy  the  fresh  breeze  and  the  sun- 
shine stealing  over  it ;  so  others,  while  hstening  to  a  sermon  or 
a  prayer,  a  lecture,  a  reading,  or  a  story,  may  have  something 
of  thought  or  emotion  awakened,  in  addition  to  the  privilege 
of  being  made  to  feel  less  insane  by  being  thus  treated  as 
though  they  had  sanative  rights.  But  amongst  the  most  in- 
teresting features  of  all,  is  their  great  annual  festival  on  Christ- 
mas Eve ;  and  as  the  description  of  one  such  will  serve  pretty 
nearly  for  another,  I  will  conclude  this  brief  sketch  with  one 
which  I  was  once  requested  by  the  editor  to  contribute  to  a 
local  newspaper: — 

We  never  lingered  in  a  lunatic  asylum  and  studied  the 
figures,  manners,  sayings  and  doings,  of  the  inmates,  without 
thenceforth  feeling  an  enlargement  of  our  charity  towards  the 
world  outside — without  the  soul  having  grown  more  tender, 
with  a  sense  of  the  disguised  insanity,  or  counterfeited  sanity, 
prevailing  in  general  society,  nor  without  thinking  how  much 
more  readily  would  men  forgive  each  other's  trespasses,  were 
it  better  known  in  what  degree  such  trespasses  may  often  arise 
from  constitutional  idiosyncracies  and  morbid  conditions  beyond 
the  control  of  those  they  characterize.  But  more  than  this  : 
we  never  enter  such  institutions,  when  they  are  well  and 
humanely  conducted,  as  is  our  County  Asylum,  without  per- 
ceiving how  many  of  the  ills  of  common  life,  resulting  from  the 
erratic  conduct  of  individuals,  might  be  ameliorated,  if  not 
entirely  remedied,  by  nobler  social  and  educational  regulations. 
It  is  impossible  to  see,  in  such  an  establishment,  some  two 
hundred  or  so  of  mental  invalids  from  whom  has  been  removed 
the  mail-coat  of  normal  self-containment  and  self-control,  with- 
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out  recalling  in  one  thought  the  vast  numbers  of  their  counter- 
types  still  at  large  in  the  world,  on  whom  it  is  worn  so  thinly 
as  to  be  quite  transparent,  giving  us  glimpses  of  the  madness 
within  that  goes  by  other  names.  And  thus  it  is,  that  scenes 
like  that  we  were  favoured  to  behold  at  Mickleover,  on  Christ- 
mas Eve,  are  useful  and  cheering,  not  only  as  they  give  us 
proof  of  what  the  law  of  kindness  can  accomplish  in  such  places, 
but  because  they  strengthen  our  faith  in  what  may  be  done  as 
well  by  proper  effort  and  arrangement,  and  with  God's  good 
help,  for  bringing  back  humanity  from  every  sphere  of  degra- 
dation into  which  it  may  have  been  plunged  by  our  common 
descent  from  primal  innocence  and  order ;  or  where  that  cannot 
be,  of  at  least  alleviating  sorrow  at  its  very  lowest  level. 

Never,  from  its  many  windows,  did  baronial  hall  of  the 
olden  time  send  brighter  or  more  cheerful  gleams,  than  did  the 
fine,  picturesque  edifice  beyond  Mickleover,*  as  we  approached 
it,  on  Saturday  night.  The  evening  star,  unusually  large  and 
clear,  was  shining  low  the  while,  like  a  lamp  let  down  from 
Nature's  silent  dome ;  and  a  temporary  breathing  of  frost  in  the 
air,  added  to  the  ringing  of  some  village  bells  in  the  distance, 
had  given  our  spirits  perhaps  an  extra  degree  of  exhilaration, 
as  we  reached  the  spot.  But,  if  such  were  the  case,  how  much 
was  it  likely  to  be  enhanced  by  the  scene  and  sounds  inside  ! 

We  can  remember  the  time — nor  is  it  very  distant  either  — 
when  one  of  the  first  things  done  to  a  pauper  lunatic,  on  placing 
him  under  care,  was  to  get  a  neighbouring  blacksmith  to  fasten 
him  in  chains  like  a  dog,  until  he  could  prove  by  some  process 
almost  super-sane,  that  he  might  be  safely  let  loose.    And  even 

*  Mr.  Henry  Duesbury,  from  whose  interesting  papers  on  Had- 
don  Hall  I  have  quoted  iu  another  place,  was  the  architect  of  this 
Asylum.  His  attention  and  talents  have  been  much  directed  to  sani- 
tary architecture,  and  at  the  time  I  am  writing  he  has  a  plan  for  a 
large  metropolitan  "Acclimated  Hotel  and  Sanitorium"  which,  if 
carried  out,  will  not  only  remain  a  monument  of  his  genius,  but  be 
an  incalculable  blessing  to  his  country. 
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when  at  large,  not  always  was  he  treated  with  due  kindness. 
We  know  at  this  time  an  old  blacksmith — not  an  ill-disposed 
man  naturally — who  formerly  tilled  the  office  of  manacler,  to  a 
district  poor-house,  where  such  victims  were  kept  in  durance, 
and  whose  name  is  still  a  terror  to  refractory  spirits  for  several 
miles  round.  Judge,  then,  of  our  emotions  on  being  suddenly 
introduced  at  Mickleover  Asylum,  on  Saturday  evening,  to  the 
great  lamp-ht  hall,  beautifully  festooned  with  evergreens,  in- 
terspersed with  gratulatory  and  complimentary  devices,  and 
thronged  by  all  the  inmates  of  both  sexes  not  bodily  ill,  the 
great  majority  gaily  but  coherently  and  decently  taking  part 
in  the  music  and  the  dance,  while  even  the  few  who  cared  to 
join  in  neither  were  by  far  less  miserable,  if  we  cannot  say  more 
happy,  than  usual,  for  the  occasion. 

Amongst  those  who  witnessed  these  gratifying  festivities, 
were  several  professional  and  non-professional  visitors ;  and  it 
is  needless  to  speak  of  the  presence,  humanity,  and  watchful- 
ness of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hitchman,  Mr.  Langley,  and  the  entire 
complement  of  vigilant  attendants  and  assistants,  as  the  whole 
county  knows  and  honours  their  qualifications.  The  Rev.  G. 
Fritch,  the  chaplain,  also  took  a  cheerful  and  animated  part ; 
and  when  we  were  told  that  one  patient,  who  was  pointed  out 
to  us,  had  formerly  been  kept  in  chains  at  another  establish- 
ment, and  that  another  patient  even  but  a  few  days  previous 
had  been  from  necessity  confined  to  a  padded  room — while  now 
a  spirit  of  gentleness,  safety,  and  good  will,  seemed  to  reign  in 
every  bosom ;  we  blessed  God  for  that  change  to  which  the 
spectacle  was  so  hopeful  an  index,  and  most  heartily  joined  in 
the  sentiments  affectionately  and  respectfully  inscribed  on  some 
of  the  devices.  We  arrived  after  seven,  but  learnt  that  tea  had 
been  partaken  about  five  oclock.  The  exhibition  of  a  magic 
lantern  followed,  in  which  most  of  the  patients  had  taken  great 
delight.  Singing  and  dancing  had  their  proper  turn ;  and  this 
was  continued  till  a  little  after  nine  o'clock  —a  repast  of  plum- 
cake  being  served  up  in  the  meantime.     A  Christmas  hymn, 
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and  the  National  Anthem,  conckided  the  entertainment ;  and 
it  is  due  to  the  singing  to  say,  that  though  the  majority  of  the 
patients  joined  in  it,  the  chord  was  as  perfectly  sustained  as  we 
ever  heard  it  in  any  church  or  chapel  with  an  equally  numerous 
and  miscellaneous  choir ;  the  dancing  having  been  as  decorous 
and  orderly — we  had  almost  said,  graceful — as  we  had  ever 
seen  at  a  popular  soiree. 

To  our  feelings,  there  is  a  sanctity  about  all  retreats  of  suf- 
fering, however  humble  the  class  inhabiting  them,  which  forbids 
our  presenting  those  personal  sketches  that  give  physiognomical 
character  and  picturesqueness  to  so  novel  a  scene  as  that  of 
nearly  two  hundred  mental  invalids,  of  both  sexes,  thus  thrown 
temporarily  together.  On  this  festive  evening,  it  was  a  remark- 
able blending  of  the  mirthful  and  the  touching.  But,  trans- 
cending all,  was  the  beautiful  proof  it  afforded  of  a  cord  of 
affection,  far  stronger  as  it  is  more  benign  where  the  philosophy 
of  mind  is  truly  understood,  than  all  the  force  of  harsher  mea- 
sures. And  though  we  deeply  lament,  with  Dr.  Hitchman 
himself,  that  a  much  greater  per  centage  of  absolute  cures  is 
prevented  by  cases  being  too  long  tampered  with  before  appli- 
cation is  made  for  their  reception,  it  is  something  to  see  what 
such  treatment  can  do  in  the  way  of  relief,  even  in  some  of  the 
worst  and  longest  neglected  when  at  last  admitted. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  pleasing  sights  of 
the  evening,  was  that  of  the  patients  at  last  dispersing  to  their 
rooms — the  male  part  of  the  company  waiting  while  the  female 
part  first  withdrew ,  and  all  going  in  a  manner  so  cheerful  and 
quiet,  as  to  evince  that  they  were  as  content  with  their  private 
and  ordinary  treatment  as  gratified  by  their  present  public  en- 
tertainment. It  would  be  impossible  for  such  an  event  to  pass 
— as  did  this — with  scarcely  the  most  trifling  breach  of  order 
and  decorum,  did  not  the  same  spirit  animate  the  whole  insti- 
tution at  all  other  times.  There  can  be  no  getting  up  of  such 
a  scene  among  lanatics  by  a  hasty  '*  rehearsal."  We  believe 
that  even  yet,  in  the  occasional  festivities  at  Hanwell,  the 
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meeting  of  the  two  sexes  has  never  been  risked ;  while  here  it 
was  done  without  danger,  so  far  as  we  could  perceive,  of  any 
indelicacy.  And  to  crown  the  whole,  (a  sight  we  shall  never 
forget,)  some  sweet  little  children,  belonging  to  the  visitors, 
mingled  with  the  patients  without  fear,  both  in  the  promenade 
and  the  dance — playing  even  with  the  poor  woman  who  had 
formerly  been  in  chains — and  thus  giving  a  crowning  touch  to 
the  scene. 

One  word  in  conclusion— -and  the  subject  demands  it.  Let 
none  mistake  the  delight  we  have  expressed  on  this  occasion 
as  a  reflection  upon  the  management  of  any  other  establish- 
ment of  the  kind — public  or  private.  The  modern  method  of 
treating  the  insane  without  harsh  restraint,  could  only  grow 
out  of  principles  unknown  and  undreamt  of  in  the  past,  and 
which  in  many  places  may  be  but  imperfectly  known  even  yet. 
All  we  aim  at  is  a  spontaneous  testimony  to  what  we  see  with 
our  own  eyes,  in  our  own  immediate  neighbourhood ;  and  we 
sincerely  trust  that  such  evidences  of  what  a  genial  philosophy 
is  accomplishing  here  and  elsewhere,  will  soon  be  too  general 
throughout  the  civilised  world  to  render  their  occurrence  at  all 
remarkable. 


REPTOJSr  AND  KNOLL  HILLS. 

There  is  one  object  in  the  country  south  of  Derby  that  lends 
beauty  and  interest  to  everything  around  it.  What  the  key- 
note is  to  a  chord  of  music,  or  a  queen  among  her  peers, 
Repton  spire  is  to  the  lovely  landscape  to  which  it  is  central ; 
and  whether  seen  from  the  passing  train,  or  any  of  the  excellent 
roads  crossing  the  district,  or  by  the  lonely  wayfarer  on  foot 
from  whichever  quarter  he  may  tend,  there  is  something  so  light 
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and  graceful  in  its  tapering  form,  as  it  rises  aloft  from  its  elegant 
tower— it  looks  at  once  so  slender  and  yet  so  dignified — that, 
among  the  objects  of  architectural  interest  within  an  horizon  by 
no  means  contracted,  it  stands  in  the  light  that  loves  to  bring 


^rci^. 


out  its  beauties,  the  lady  of  them  all.  This  day  we  will  com- 
mence our  journey  by  the  train  to  Willington-station,  at  which 
place  we  shall  be  landed  from  Derby  in  a  very  few  minutes ; 
and  noting,  as  we  pass  along,  the  plain  little  Church  and  some 
of  the  pleasant  homes  of  Willington,  seeing  too  in  its  site  the 
origin  of  its  name,  which  simply  but  significantly  means  the 
town  in  the  well-meadow^ — we  very  soon  come  to  the  toll-bridge 
spanning  the  Trent,  that  river  here  bending  round  with  a  noble 
sweep.  Repton  Church  and  some  portions  of  the  ancient  Hall, 
across  an  old  and  forsaken  channel  of  the  Trent,  are  before  us 
on  the  left  of  the  road ;  and,  very  conspicuously,  the  handsome 
School-chapel,  a  modern  erection  on  our  right.  And  at  length, 
by  a  pleasant  mile's  walk,  we  find  ourselves  in  what  has  been 
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sometimes  called  *'  the  Cambridge  of  Derbyshire" — the  clean 
and  cheerful-looking  little  town  of  Repton,  with  its  lingering 
arch-way  and  other  remnants  of  hoar  conventual  buildings,  its 
ancient  and  modern  school -houses,  villas,  inns,  and  shops,  and 
and  now  then  an  old-fashioned  farm-stead ;  while  a  feeling  of 
quiet  exultation  gets  ascendency  in  the  soul,  that  we  are  in 
the  sometime  capital  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Mercia,  where 
sleep  the  ashes  of  kings  and  heroes  who  battled  with  the  Dane, 
perchance  on  the  very  spot  we  are  treading ;  where  successive 
ecclesiastics  afterwards  bore  milder  sway ;  where  learning  has 
since  found  a  favourite  abode ;  and  where  private  enterprise  as 
well  as  public  spirit  has  done  much  to  give  an  air  of  taste  and 
respectability  to  the  whole  place. 

On  several  previous  occasions  I  had  seen  more  or  less  of  Rep- 
ton; and  lately  (summer  of  1862)  I  went  again  to  revive  old 
memories.  It  happened  to  be  on  "  the  Feast  Monday."  Near 
two  hundred  of  the  scholars  were  taking  interest  in  a  cricket- 
match  in  a  field,  and  some  of  the  townspeople  were  enjoying 
a  "  lodge  dinner"  at  the  Mitre  Inn;  while  the  members  of  one 
nomadic  tribe  were  erecting  a  booth  for  theatricals  in  the  street, 
and  those  of  another  were  encamping  with  their  grindery  and 
kindred  apparatus  beyond  the  town.  It  was  mine  to  make  a 
few  notes  of  things  more  permanent ;  and  provided  with  guides 
by  the  courtesy  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pears,  Head-master  of  the 
School,  I  went  first  into  the  new  Chapel,  built  partly  by  sub- 
scriptions commenced  at  a  recent  tercentenary  festival  in  hon- 
our of  the  foundation—  the  accommodation  in  the  Parish-church 
becoming  inadequate  to  the  fast  increasing  number  of  scholars. 

The  new  Cha|)el,  designed  by  Stevens  of  Derby,  is  a  tasteful 
and  very  convenient  erection,  with  open  seats  for  the  scholars 
and  two  recesses  for  the  Master's  family  and  for  visitors,  mak- 
ing the  interior  arrangement  somewhat  cruciform. 

It  was  pleasant  to  think,  while  loitering,  of  the  successive 
generations  b}^  whom  this  place  will  be  occupied,  and  the  re- 
collections that  will  be  borne  from  it  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
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There  was  a  Common  Prayer-book  and  a  Hymn-book  in  every 
boy's  place.  I  was  glancing  at  one,  in  which,  as  in  many  of 
the  others,  the  dates  of  the  singing  of  different  hymns  had  been 
recorded  with  pen  or  pencil.  "  That, "  said  my  attendant,  "  be- 
longs to  Fanshawe,  the  captain  of  the  school."  One  pupil 
had  shown  a  taste  for  geometry  and  architecture  by  the  way 
in  which  the  blank-leaves  of  his  book  were  marked ;  and  another 
for  sketching  the  human  figure  in  grotesque  outline.  Many 
had  filled  both  blank-leaf  and  margin  with  notes  and  memo- 
randa of  the  services  or  their  private  lessons ;  and  one  had 
turned  into  Greek  the  following  beautiful  verse  :  — 

"  She  took  the  cup  of  life  to  drink, 

Too  bitter  'twas  to  drain  ; 
She  waking  put  it  from  her  lips^ 

And  went  to  sleep  again." 

In  another  place  lay  a  book  in  which  the  only  pencillings  were 
memoranda  relating  to  the  services,  carefully  and  methodically 
written ;  while  a  third,  near  to  it,  must  have  belonged  to  an 
embryo  sailor,  judging  by  the  oft-repeated  figure  in  it  of  a  sort 
of  Robinson  Crusoe's  boat  with  one  sail.  Another  had  here  and 
there  a  flower  for  a  marker,  which,  if  not  a  memento  of  some 
particular  spot  or  ramble,  might  indicate  a  taste  for  botany ; 
while  the  next  contained  a  simple  yet  touching  memorial  of  a 
mother's  love.  Perhaps  it  was  wrong  in  me,  as  a  stranger,  to 
take  note  of  these  things.  Yet  who  could  linger  in  such  a 
spot  and  be  indifferent  about  the  tastes,  feelings  and  tenden- 
cies, of  those  who  resort  to  it  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to 
take  and  leave  impressions  that  will  live  when  they  can  return 
thither  no  more  ?  Ah,  my  boys  !  if  any  of  you  should  cast 
your  eyes  on  this  page,  let  it  warn  you  to  make  good  and 
rational  use  of  your  time,  while  your  minds  are  still  young  and 
elastic;  for  the  hour  will  come  when,  though  the  events  of  to- 
day may  still  bloom  in  your  souls,  your  susceptibility  to  new 
impressions  will  be  so  weakened,  that  all  you  may  have  learned 
now  will  then  have  a  tenfold  charm  !     It  was  but  a  fortnight 
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after  my  visit  that  I  saw  in  the  public  journals  an  account  of 
"  the  Repton  Speech  Day,"  in  which  mention  was  made  of  the 
captain  of  the  school  before  alluded  to,  as  having  carried  off  the 
first  prize  for  a  spirited  poem  on  the  Pyramids,  in  which  occurs 
the  following  passage  :  — 

"  Primeval  monarchs  of  the  dewless  waste, 
Stern,  patriarclial,  solitary,  chaste  ! 
Eternal  landmarks  in  the  sea  of  Time, 
Built  for  all  age,  lone  glory  of  your  clime  ! 
Time-hallowed  sepulchres  of  Mizraim's  kings, 
How  hollow  round  your  base  the  foot-fall  rings 
With  echos  of  the  past !     Where  'neath  your  dome 
All  garnered  up  in  this  their  last  long  home 
An  age's  harvest  each,  as  Time  rolled  on, 
They  came  to  sleep,  hoar  sire  and  youthful  son. 
No  sun-bleached  bones,  no  mouldering  relics  here ; 
No  sight  to  shock  the  eye,  no  sound  the  ear  ; 
No  churchyard  graves  in  annual  beauty  seen. 
Painting  the  turf  with  emblematic  green  ; 
But  one  vast  cemetery,  one  royal  bier. 
Where  countless  princes  slumber  tier  on  tier. 
Fresh  as  the  chiselled  bust  of  Parian  stone, 
As  true  in  form,  as  delicate  in  tone.*' 

From  the  Chapel,  my  guide  took  me  through  the  old  arch- 
way, in  the  shade  of  some  tall  elms,  to  the  ancient  School-build- 
ings, once  the  Refectory  of  the  Monastery.  There  was  the 
same  heavy,  weather-tried  door  I  had  seen  years  before ;  the 
same  initials,  and  more,  on  the  door-posts  and  approximate  wall ; 
and  inside  there  remained  the  old  dignified  rostrum,  memorial- 
tablets,  and  portraits ;  but  a  great  change  has  been  made  in 
the  other  furniture.  The  ancient  well-indented,  well-inked 
desks,  thick  with  the  initials  of  the  generations  who  had  suc- 
ceeded each  other  in  the  school,  had  given  way  for  others  more 
suited  to  modern  convenience  and  the  increased  number  of 
scholars ;  and  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  there  had  been  some 
renewings,  of  late,  of  the  mental  atmosphere  of  the  whole  place. 
Still  there  remained  enough  to  make  its  antiquity  felt ;  nor  was 
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this  feeling  much  lessened  as  we  next  turned  to  the  Hall,  the 
residence  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pears  and  his  family — perhaps  most 
distinguished  in  one  of  its  aspects  by  a  very  remarkable  old 
brick  tower,  containing  the  kitchen ;  but  to  my  mind  more  inter- 
esting within,  for  the  many  signs  of  learning  and  taste  indicative 
of  the  Head-master's  pursuits  and  likings.  Of  him  much 
compHment  here  would  be  out  of  place ;  but  it  has  been  my 
lot  to  be  one  of  those  who  have  had  reason  to  know  something 
of  his  humanity  to  pupils  in  delicate  health,  as  well  as  his 
frankness  of  manner,  giving  a  genial  but  vigorous  tone  to  dis- 
cipline;— and  the  astonishing  increase  of  pupils  during  the 
period  of  his  mastership,  speaks  well  for  his  management,  and 
the  high  character  of  all  engaged  with  him^  in  the  arduous  and 
honourable  duties  of  "the  school." 

Aside,  in  what  is  now  a  kitchen  garden,  are  open  to  view 
the  bases  of  some  pillars  belonging  to  the  ancient  Priory-church, 
and  not  far  from  them  some  vaults  or  cells.  It  is  supposed 
that  an  Abbey  was  founded  here  as  far  back  as  the  year 
653,  by  Peada,  king  of  Mercia;  and  mention  is  made  in 
history  of  bishops,  abbesses,  kings,  and  nobles,  in  connection 
with  the  place,  living  or  being  buried  there.  The  truth  is, 
there  seems  first  to  have  been  an  abbey,  and  afterwards,  in 
the  twelfth  century  a  priory — some  primitive  royal  residence 
being  neighbour  to  that  first  founded,  and  forming  one  of 
the  great  attractions  of  the  place.  The  priory  was  dissolved 
in  1538,  and  in  1540  it  was  granted  to  Thomas  Thacker,  wha 
had  been  steward  to  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex;  and  shortly 
afterwards  one  of  the  same  family,  with  the  aid  of  his  neigh- 
bours, employed  a  whole  Sunday  in  demolishing  the  Priory- 
church — as  they  said,  to  prevent  its  ever  being  restored  to  its. 
ancient  uses.  There  was  something  very  sad  in  this — 1  was- 
going  to  say  very  barbarous ;  and  the  antiquarian  can  only 
forgive  the  wretched  iconoclasts  in  the  trust  that  they  knew 
not  what  they  did. 

For  full  particulars  of  all  these  transactions,  and  for  many 
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curious  speculations  on  matters  having  before  his  time  no 
hterary  record  at  all,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  Bigsby's 
well-known  History  of  Repton.  It  is  a  large  volume,  written 
in  the  language  of  a  scholar,  and  evincing  most  extensive  and 
assiduous  research.  It  proves  its  author  to  have  had  his  heart 
in  what  he  wrote,  but  is  difficult  to  quote  from  verbatim,  owing 
to  the  marvellous  elaborateness  which  characterizes  its  style. 

Changing  my  guide,  the  next  and  crowning  point  of  attrac- 
tion was  the  old  Parish  Church  of  St.  Wystan — its  remark- 
able crypt  deep  in  the  earth,  and  its  spire  beautifully  tapering 
into  the  clear,  calm  heaven.  Within  it  were  monuments  and 
many  reliquary  features  that  might  have  detained  one  long. 
My  little  time  was,  however,  chiefly  passed  in  the  crypt  under 
the  chancel,  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  remnant  of  the  ancient 
church  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  but  which  Rickman,  in  his 
work  on  Gothic  architecture,  describes  as  "a  very  curious 
Norman  crypt,  once  approached  by  staircases  from  the  church. 
There  are  (he  says)  four  piers,  round  and  twisted,  with  a  bead 
running  in  the  sunken  part  of  the  spiral,  and  eight  pilasters, 
some  of  which  are  curiously  panelled — the  whole  have  square 
capitals,  with  straight  sloped  sides,  and  from  each  springs  a 
plain  flat  rib  to  form  the  groining."  It  is  somewhat  remark- 
able that,  while  Rickman  claims  these  features  to  be  Norman, 
he  says  they  are  not  like  many  other  examples  of  Norman 
architecture,  nor  even  like  some  other  Norman  portions  of  the 
church.  Dr.  Bigsby  differs  from  both  parties,  and  believes  the 
crypt  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  parish  church  founded  upon 
the  conventual  one  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Danes, 
and  which  was  flourishing  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 
The  crypt,  whatever  its  origin,  is  supposed  to  have  been  hid- 
den for  centuries,  and  was  certainly  forgotten,  when,  in  1779, 
it  was  "  discovered  by  a  singular  accident  "  and  again  made 
accessible.  There  is  in  it  an  old  raised  tomb  of  alabaster,  with 
the  effigy  of  a  man  in  armour,  removed  thither  from  some  other 
part  of  the  church  for  preservation. 
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Leaving  the  Church  and  glancing  round  on  the  gravestones^ 
some  of  them  very  old,  by  which  it  is  surrounded ;  or  up,  and 
oft  again,  at  the  tower  and  spire,  thinking  of  the  six  sweet-toned 
bells  there  swinging ;  I  lingered  yet  awhile  in  the  village,  talk- 
ing of  the  people  and  events  of  other  days :  of  King  Peada, 
Bishop  Diuma,  the  Abbesses  Edburgh  and  Alfrida,  St.  Guthlac, 
King  Sigebert's  brother  Kineard,  King  Wiglaf,  St.  Wystan,. 
and  many  another  noble  Saxon  connected  with  this  old  Mercian 
centre — its  royal  throne  and  its  abbey.  And  of  many  an  old 
Norman,  and  many  a  modern  name  identified  with  its  history, 
we  might  have  talked  had  there  been  time ; — of  Sir  John  Port 
founding  the  School,  and  Gilbert  Thacker  destroying  the  Priory 
Church.  Curious,  too,  to  hear  of  the  river  Trent  being  here 
almost  dried  up  on  the  21st  of  December,  1581,  though  the 
morning  before  it  was  bank-full,  "which,"  says  an  old  record, 
"  was  very  straunge,"  and  of  its  being  so  frozen  over  in  the  year 
1607,  "that  it  would  beare  horse  and  man  loaded,  and  cartes 
loaden."  Of  Sir  John  Cell  and  his.  troops  so  plundering  the 
neighbouring  mansions  in  the  name  of  the  Parliament,  that  in 
1643,  the  inhabitants  joined  in  a  formal  remonstrance  against 
him.  Of  a  grave  being  opened  in  Allen's  Close,  in  1687,  where 
was  found  a  human  skeleton  7imG  feet  long,  within  a  stone 
coffin,  and  with  a  hundred  other  skeletons  round  it  ;  and  of 
many  another  strange  tradition. 

Many  too  were  the  places  one  would  have  felt  glad  to  include 
in  the  day's  ramble,  had  it  been  possible ;  and  many  objects  of 
interest  to  see  that  must  be  passed  over.  That  quaint  old 
building  the  Reading-room  and  Savings'-bank,  and  several 
pleasant  mansions,  caught  the  eye  in  passing ;  the  beautiful  and 
remarkable  wood  carving  at  Mr.  Prince's  villa  I  had  seen  be- 
fore. Repton  Park,  Norbury  Hays,  Bretby  Park,  Newton 
Solney,  Eggington  Hall,  Bladon  Castle,  or  Calke  Abbey, 
might  have  drawn  one  away,  but  did  not ;  and  it  would  have 
been  pleasant  to  run  just  so  far  as  Ingleby  and  see  its  famous 
old  Elm  Tree  ;  then  on  to  Anchor  Church,  and  return  to  Derby 
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by  Twyford  Ferry  and  Findern,*  had  that  been  the  joint  in- 
tent of  a  friendly  and  tasteful  companion,  with  whom  I  had 
happened  to  fall  in.    But  we  had  a  different  route  in  view. 

Anchor  Church  is  a  large  and  ancient  Hermitage,  or  retreat  of 
an  Anchorite,  as  its  name  is  said  to  indicate.     It  is  two  miles 


or  so  from  Repton,  and  is  excavated  out  of  the  rocky  bank  of 
the  Trent,  being  a  series  of  chambers  singularly  communicating 
one  with  another ;  the  spot  where  it  is  forming  an  almost  start- 
ling contrast  to  the  quiet  greenery  of  the  neighbouring  pastures. 
"  The  Trent,"  (says  Bigsby,)  "  which  now  flows  at  a  short  dis- 

*  "  It  is  a  touclimg  fact  that  the  only  visual  traces  of  the  ancient 
family  of  Findern  of  this  place  are  a  few  straggling  garden-flowers — 
primroses  and  daffodils — growing  wild  in  a  homestead  or  paddock, 
near  the  site  of  their  former  dwelling-place.  The  spot  where  Jane 
Findern  and  her  learned  lover,  Master  Richard  Harpur,  wandered  in 
passionate  communion,  during  the  early  indulgence  of  their  mutual 
tenderness,  is  thus  pleasantly  revealed  to  the  musing  fancy  of  the 
modem  observer.  Strange,  that  tower  and  buttress,  arch  and  pillar, 
tomb  and  hatchment — all  the  stately  evidences  that  a  proud  race 
hoped  to  bequeath  as  monuments  of  their  power  and  wealth,  should 
have  sunk  into  sheer  nothingness  and  left  no  record  of  their  past 
splendour ;  while  amidst  the  ravages  of  time  and  tempest,  these 
frail  and  simple  memorials  still  survive,  as  the  solitary  tokens  of 
their  former  existence." — Bi'gshy^s  History. 
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tance,  formerly  ran  close  under  the  rock,  as  is  indicated  by  a 
dead  pool  of  water  situated  near  its  foot  and  communicating 
with  the  channel  of  the  river.  The  whole  range  of  rock  has  a 
singularly  romantic  aspect,  being  distinguished  by  bold  and 
rugged  prominences,  and  wild  irregular  fissures,  partially  man- 
tled with  ivy,  and  overgrown  at  intervals  with  brushwood  and 


creeping  plants,  while  oaks  of  patriarchal  antiquity,  and  other 
trees,  fantastically  gnarled  and  confusedly  grouped,  impart  a 
character  of  peculiar  picturesqueness  to  the  spot."  Such  a 
place  were  of  itself  well  worth  a  pilgrimage.  Or  it  would  have 
been  a  sweet  though  pensive  enjoyment  to  have  run  over  again 
the  reminiscences  of  some  former  visits,  now  hallowed  to  the 
feelings  by  death  and  time ;  but  it  was  our  resolve  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  remaining  hour  before  sunset  in  a  ride  round  by 
Foremark  to  Knoll  Hills.  So  getting  the  loan  of  a  light  gig- 
cart,  away  we  started,  not   unimpressed,  however,  with  the 
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graphic  truth  of  Repton's  own  historian  when  he  says :  — "  The 
old  manorial  Hall,  with  its  still  more  ancient  tower,  that  com- 
mands so  fair,  though  limited  a  prospect  over  the  northern 
landscape ;  the  retired  School-house,  with  its  embowered  avenue 
of  magnificent  trees,  whose  solemn  shade  is  rendered  yet  more 
picturesque  by  the  bold  grace  of  its  lofty  and  widely-arched 
gateway ;  the  stately  and  beautiful  Church,  a  portion  of  whose 
fabric  is  of  the  far-remote  date  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Octarchy ; 
the  secluded  and  silent-looking  Churchyard,  with  its  impressive 
tokens  of  mortality ;  the  grey  and  moss-grown  *  Abbey  wall  f 
the  age-worn,  crumbling  steps  of  the  long-disused  Market-cross ; 
the  rudely  constructed,  half-timbered  tenement,  with  its  balus- 
tred  porch  and  antique  gables,  that  enriches  the  covp-d'osil  of 
the  main  street,  and  the  framework  of  which  is  said  to  have 
been  constructed  in  the  Peak,  and  removed  hither,  all  address 
the  admiring  gazer  in  a  voice  that  seems  fraught  with  the  deep, 
oracular,  heart-searching  utterances  of  the  '  eternity  of  the 
past.' " 

The  mile  from  Repton  to  Milton  is  a  very  pleasant  one.  The 
road  has  wild,  ferny  banks ;  wild  roses,  abounding  on  the  hedge- 
rows, smiled  at  us  as  we  passed  along ;  and  "  King  Askew's 
Hill,"  with  its  crown  of  trees,  half  invited  us  to  take  it  in  our 
way,  as  we  might  have  done,  but  we  contented  ourselves  for 
the  time  by  gazing  back  from  the  road,  on  that  ever-beautiful 
spire  and  the  homes  clustering  around  it — the  fields  and  gar- 
dens round  them — and  the  distant  woods  and  hills.  Repton 
sank  out  of  sight  behind  us,  as  we  descended  to  Milton,  and 
then  burst  upon  us  a  fine  view  on  the  left,  in  which  were  con- 
spicuous the  County  Asylum  and  Twyford  village  and  church ; 
and  as  we  passed  Milton  on  our  right,  and  crossed  the.  brook 
that  came  playfully  from  its  work  at  the  mill  above,  we  saw 
one  of  the  finest  studies  for  a  picture  that  painter  could  desire. 
Near  to  a  picturesque  brick-arched  foot  bridge,  its  red  har- 
monizing well  with  the  green  hedge-rows  and  fields,  were  a 
gipsy-woman  and  girl,  with  a  child,  clambering  over  a  gate. 
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and  pursuing  their  way  by  a  line  of  willows  along  the  meadow. 
The  lane  to  the  left  would  have  taken  us  towards  Twyford's  most 
curious  ferry  boat,  with  the  rippling  brook  for  company ;  but  we 
continued  straight  on  till  we  came  to  a  gate,  through  which  we 
turned  into  the  park-like  fields  surrounding  Foremark.  We 
might  now  have  continued  along  the  road  to  Ingleby ;  or  a  walk 
of  a  few  minutes  down  one  of  the  steep  glades  to  the  left  would 
have  taken  us  round  by  Anchor  Church ;  but  we  turned  aside 
to  glance  at  Foremark  Church,  a  somewhat  plain  and  singular 
structure,  with  the  Burdett  arms  conspicuous  over  the  chancel- 
window.  Many  members  of  the  Burdett  family  are  buried  there. 
From  a  point  between  the  Church  and  the  Hall,  there  is  one 
glimpse  of  the  distant  country  as  striking  as  it  is  extensive, 
looking  far  over  the  vale  of  the  Trent  towards  Nottingham. 


Foremark  Hall  itself  is  an  oblong  fabric,  large  and  somewhat 
handsome,  its  corners  so  projecting  as  to  form  bay  windows, 
which  are  surmounted  by  domes.  The  principal  front  is  to  the 
north,  and  has  a  spacious  portico,  supported  by  Ionic  pillars. 
The  centre  of  the  south  front  has  likewise  Ionic  pillars ;  and 
on  each  side  the  entrance  is  reached  by  double  flights  of  steps. 
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But  though  these  architectural  achievements  give  the  place  an 
aspect  of  dignity  and  importance,  which  is  heightened  by  the 
surrounding  groves  and  lawns,  the  whole,  from  the  long  non- 
residence  of  the  owner,  is  so  touched  with  a  faded  air,  that  as 
we  passed  away,  by  a  sluggish  pond,  in  the  shade  of  old  trees 
where  stood  some  ruminating  cattle,  and  by  the  half-used 
stabling,  looking  the  more  lorn  for  being  so  extensive,  my  com- 
panion, who  had  known  the  place  in  brighter  days,  said  it  was 
a  positive  relief  to  him  as  we  reached  the  more  joyous,  open 
fields.  He  added,  that  but  a  short  time  before  nothing  made 
him  more  sensible  of  the  desertion  of  this  place  than  the 
tameness  of  the  birds  about  it,  and  a  leveret  that  had  come 
and  staid  at  a  distance  of  only  three  yards,  staring  at  him,  for 
nearly  ten  minutes,  as  he  sat  smoking  a  cigar!  Foremark 
Hall  was  built  in  1755,  by  Sir  Robert  Burdett,  baronet,  on  the 
site  of  a  more  ancient  mansion  inherited  from  the  family  of 
Francys ;  and  possesses  an  additional  interest  for  the  passer-by, 
from  having  been  the  home  of  the  distinguished  Sir  Francys 
(commonly  spelt  Francis)  Burdett,  whose  political  history  is 
known  to  every  reader  of  Parliamentary  lore. 

Dr.  Bigsby  thinks  the  crowning  glory  of  Foremark  is  the 
long  grove  of  majestic  oaks  extending  from  the  north  front; 
but  he  also  makes  pleasant  allusion  to  the  abundance  of  hollies, 
which  appear  in  the  hedge-rows  and  other  situations,  giving 
the  following  account  of  the  way  they  came  there:  — "They 
were  planted  by  the  late  Sir  Robert  Burdett,  who  while  hunting 
in  Needwood  Forest,  was  struck  with  the  variety  of  singing 
birds  that  made  musical  the  depths  of  the  wintry  wilds,  while 
few  were  the  notes  that  at  the  same  season  prevailed  elsewhere. 
On  expressing  his  surprise  at  the  circumstance,  he  was  informed 
that  the  cause  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  great  quantity  of  trees 
of  this  kind  existing  there,  upon  the  berries  of  which  the  birds 
subsisted,  in  uninterrupted  plenty,  during  that  inclement  portion 
of  the  year,  whereupon  he  at  once  gave  orders  that  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  above-mentioned  trees  should  be  planted  at 
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Foremark,  and  he  would  never  allow  one  to  be  removed  at  any- 
subsequent  period." 

Between  Foremark  and  Knoll  Hills  the  road  runs  through 
a  long  woodland  avenue — ferns,  foxgloves,  and  other  rich  under- 
growth, abounding, — and  then  through  ancient  arcades  of  oak 
and  beech,  with  gleams  of  the  landscape  as  far  as  Nottingham 
between  the  trees ;  the  windings  of  the  Trent,  the  dottings  of 
villages  and  farms,  the  grazing  herds  in  the  meadows,  and  the 
waving  of  corn-fields  on  the  sunny  slopes,  making  one  wish  to 
linger.  But  passing  onwards  we  soon  came  to  a  spouting  spring, 
giving  the  name  of  Seven  Spouts  to  a  farm-stead  close  by ;  and 
a  little  further  on,  we  saw  an  enormous  beech,  lying  prostrate 
by  a  lone  pool,  evidently  thrown  down  by  a  recent  storm ;  and 
there  was  a  strange,  old-world  gloom  about  the  whole  scene, 
deepening  at  every  step  we  took.  A  camp  of  gipsies ;  sheep 
at  rest  under  a  large  old  thorn ;  rocks  cropping  out  of  the  way- 
side slopes,  and  plumed  with  dark  firs  and  other  trees,  and 
many  kindred  features  of  rural  solitude,  had  caught  our  minds 
by  the  way,  before  we  came  to  that  lone  pool  and  prostrate 
tree.  But  this  seemed  on  the  threshold  of  a  scene  more  solitary 
and  silent  still ;  when,  suddenly,  fi-om  the  thick  screen  of  trees 
before  us,  came  the  sounds,  not  only  of  numerous  human  voices 
— voices  of  mirth  and  glee— but  of  musical  instruments,  awak- 
ing the  surrounding  echoes  with  tones  anything  but  ancient, 
though  very  harmonious,  and  corresponding  to  moods  of  mind 
the  reverse  of  pensive  and  gloomy.  We  were  now  at  a  gate 
leading  to  the  site  of  what  was  once  the  mansion  of  Knoll  Hills ; 
and  among  its  vestiges  were  gathered  on  the  day  of  our  visit  a 
Baptist  sabbath-school  party,  from  Willington,  and  a  pleasure- 
party  from  Derby — the  former  accompanied  by  their  chapel- 
choir,  and  the  latter  by  a  spirited  and  well-organized  quadrille 
band !  Waggons,  flys,  carts,  and  gigs,  decorated  with  flags, 
were  there,  about  which  climbed  and  played  merrily  a  number 
of  children ;  the  Derby  party  were  having  a  dance  upon  a  lawn ; 
the  Sunday-school  teachers  were  taking  tea  in  a  dwelling  made 
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out  of  part  of  the  out-buildings  of  the  old  mansion ;  refreshments 
were  supplied  for  those  who  had  not  made  other  arrangements 
by  an  innkeeper  from  Repton ;  and  the  whole  scene,  —the  vil- 
lage rustics  and  the  smart  people  from  the  town ;  the  fun  and 
frolic  among  the  old  ivy-clad  ruins  and  solemn  groves;  the 
ancient  echoes  responding  to  modern  tunes ;  and  the  old  couple 
who  had  care  of  the  place  amid  the  crowd  of  young  lively  guests, 
— was  one  of  such  bewildering  contrast  that  I,  belonging  to  a 
more  "  abstract  tribe"  of  men,  was  some  time  before  finding 
power  enough  to  analyze  either  my  ov/n  feelings  or  the  spec- 
tacle. 

Often  had  friends  asked  me  if  I  had  been  at  Knoll  (commonly 
called  Knowl)  Hills,  and  wondered  when  I  said  *'  no."  Nor 
was  their  description  of  the  place  ever  definite  enough  to  make 
me  care  much  about  going.  But  of  the  latter  difficulty  I  now 
began  to  see  the  cause.  It  is  one  of  those  strange,  solitary, 
and  mysterious  places  ~  such  an  assemblage  of  material  para- 
doxes, if  one  may  use  such  a  term  —that  the  power  to  describe 
it  accurately  could  be  expected  in  but  few.  Man  has  done  so 
much,  and  nature  and  decay  so  much  more ;  the  long-drawn 
terraces  and  avenues  have  such  an  air  of  patrician  elegance, 
and  the  profusion  of  tall  and  noble  trees  is  so  great  and  im- 
posing, the  beeches  especially  fine ;  the  evergreens  are  so  — 
I  was  going  to  say,  gigantic,  in  comparison  witii  what  one 
ordinarily  sees ;  the  climbing  plants  so  vigorous  and  tendinous* 
as  they  cling  about  the  broken  parapets,  or  creep  about  the 
once  elegant  fountains,  alcoves,  and  mossy  cells ;  the  winding 
stairs  that  promise  to  lead  us  to  some  vestige  of  a  habitable 
spot,  land  one  so  curiously  at  times  in  the  thick  umbrage  of 
old  woods ;  while  a  long,  decHning  acqueduct  that  invites  one 
to  follow  its  course,  becomes  so  strangely  lost  to  the  eye  with- 
out any  termination  we  could  have  imagined  or  inferred ;  that 
the  history  of  the  place,  as  commonly  given,  seems  inadequate 
to  account  for  such  a  group  of  effects,  and  rather  calculated  to 
arouse  the  fancy  than  satisfy  inquiry,  and  to  promote  dreami- 
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ness,  if  not  superstition,  even  in  the  minds  most  disposed  to 
philosophical  exactness. 

Foremark  Hall  is  named  by  old  Burton  in  his  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy  as  "  peculiarly  pleasant,  wholesome  and  eligible." 
There  is  no  doubt  that  he  alludes  to  the  ancient  Hall,  on  the  site 
of  which  the  present  one  is  founded ;  and  of  this  "  Knowle 
Hill,"  Lysons  says — "  A  little  to  the  south-west  of  Foremark, 
was  a  house  built  by  a  younger  son  of  the  first  Baronet,  and 
sold  by  him  to  the  Hardinge  family.  It  was  re-purchased  by 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Burdett,  who  inhabited  it  while  Foremark 
Hall  was  rebuilding.  This  house  was  afterwards  pulled  down." 
And  little  is  now  remaining  of  it  beyond  what  we  have  already 
described.  There  is  certainly  a  species  of  court-yard,  contain- 
ing a  little  cottage  or  two,  a  stable  and  other  buildings,  partly 
let  at  times  to  pleasure  parties,  and  occupied  in  ordinary  by 
an  old  blind  man  (Mr.  Adams)  and  his  wife,  who  do  all  they 
can  to  aid  the  visitors  in  their  tea-making.  And  down  below, 
reached  by  a  steep,  narrow  stair,  is  the  remnant  of  a  beautiful 
semi-circular  recess,  lined  with  fine  stone,  as  well  as  some 
curious  cellarage  "  carved  out  of  the  hving  rock,"  with  pigeon- 
holes like  those  in  the  old  cave  called  "  the  Doctor's  Shop"  at 
Nottingham — but  terminating  most  remarkably  in  a  large  cir- 
cular chamber,  rising  into  a  dome,  with  a  smaller  one  similar 
in  form  beyond  it. 

We  wandered  about  between  some  heavy  showers,  watching 
the  effects  of  the  brief  gleams  of  sunshine  on  the  foliage  of 
various  hues,  or  streaming  in  on  the  shaded  pool  and  the  riplets 
of  the  old  aqueduct.  Once  we  joined  the  school-party  assembled 
in  a  room  up-stairs,  and  accepted  their  hospitable  invitation  to  a 
cup  of  their  tea ;  and  then  went  below,  where,  despite  the  wet- 
ness of  the  grass,  a  few  enthusiastic  juveniles  were  making  some 
attempts  at  a  dance,  to  the  strains  of  the  quadrille  band,  which, 
however,  another  heavy  shower  soon  brought  to  a  close.  Had 
the  evening  been  more  favourable,  we  might  have  seen  much 
more  of  the  details  of  this  mysterious  place,  as  well  as  of  the 
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sweet  landscape  which  some  of  its  out-points  command.  Or  had 
we  been  disposed  to  botanize,  the  profusion  of  hart's  tongue 
and  other  ferns,  and  of  luxuriant  herbs  of  every  kind  natural  to 
such  a  place  and  season,  (I  am  writing  of  the  month  of  June), 
might  have  kept  us  long.  But  the  rain  continuing  to  pour,  we 
remounted  the  trap  that  had  brought  us  from  Repton;  and 
presently,  by  a  drive  through  woods  and  meadows — a  shady 
lane — and  meadows  again,  with  Repton,  Foremark,  Ingleby, 
Anchor  Church,  Calke  Abbey,  and  all  their  beautiful  history 
and  mystery  behind  us,  we  found  ourselves  passing  over  Swar- 
keston  Bridge  for  Derby. 

The  reader  will  kindly  bear  in  mind,  that  in  this  sketch  I 
have  attempted  to  describe  little  more  than  fell  in  my  own  way 
in  a  few  hours ;  but  by  taking  advantage  of  the  morning  as  well 
as  the  evening  of  a  summer  day,  it  strikes  me  that  Repton, 
Newton  Solney  (where,  in  the  church,  is  an  effigy  of  one  of  the 
old  Knights  Templars),  Anchor  Church,  Ingleby,  and  several 
other  romantic  spots,  with  a  pleasant  return  by  Twyford  Ferry, 
might  be  included  in  one  excursion ;  and  there  is  scarcely  in 
all  England  a  similar  space  that  could  be,  in  its  way,  more  his- 
torically interesting.  Of  the  lovely  walk  up  the  Trent-side  to 
Burton,  famed  for  its  old  Abbey,  its  Bridge,  and  its  Breweries ; 
or  across  to  Egginton,  whence  the  Dove  comes  winding  into  the 
Trent ;  to  Bretby  Park,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield ;  or 
Calke  Abbey,  a  fine  old  place,  seat  of  Sir  John  Harpur  Crewe ; 
with  several  other  places  of  note  in  the  neighbourhood,  I  have 
said  nothing,  because  I  am  not  so  much  "  making  a  book"  as 
recording  what  I  have  enjoyed;  and  what  I  have  described 
would  be  all  that  could  be  well  seen  in  a  day.  May  many 
of  my  readers  enjoy  it  as  much  as  I  have  done  ! 
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lag  t\it  iomt\i. 
BY  OSMASTON  TO  MELBOURNE. 

How  little  thought  they  who  first  called  a  rural  and  retired 
village  of  Derbyshire  Melbourne,  that  the  capital  of  a  vast  and 
far-off  region  of  the  world — of  a  future  empire — would  one  day 
borrow  its  name,  and  become  infinitely  more  distinguished  than 
the  place  that  lent  it !  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  as  the 
noble  statesman,  Lord  Melbourne,  took  his  title  from  the  village 
we  are  about  to  visit,  so  the  Melbourne  of  Australia  was  thus 
named  in  compliment  to  him ;  and  when  the  Australasian  of 
days  to  come  shall  perchance  meet  with  Macaulay's  New  Zea- 
lander  while  sketching  St.  Paul's  from  London  Bridge,  and 
they  resolve  on  a  run  down  to  this  primitive  spot  together,  for 
the  sake  of  "auld  langsyne,"  what  an  interest,  and  what  con- 
versation, will  that  then  antiquated  incident  afford  them  !  Let 
us  anticipate  them  in  our  present  stroll,  by  enjoying  all  we  can 
both  there  and  by  the  way ;  since  it  will  not  be  less  pleasant  to 
them  then  because  we  get  all  the  pleasure  we  possibly  can  from 
it  now. 

Leaving  Derby  by  the  Osmaston-road — noting  this  elegant, 
newly-built  church  of  the  Greneral  Baptists  as  we  go — glancing 
up  towards  the  Arboretum  and  thinking  of  philanthropic  Joseph 
Strutt  as  we  pass  further  on — glad,  too,  that  even  the  Union- 
poor  have  so  pleasant  an  asylum  as  that  we  next  reach,  and 
that  so  many  tasteful  villas  grace  the  road-side  beyond  it — we 
come  in  due  time  to  the  new  hive  of  industry  that  has  sprung 
up  about  the  iron-foundries  at  Litchurch,  and  presently  find 
ourselves  at  the  side  of  Osmaston  Park.  Derbyshire  has  two 
Osmastons — one,  the  imposing  manorial  seat  of  Mr.  Francis 
Wright,  near  Ashbourne ;  this  the  seat  of  Sir  Robert  Wilmot, 
baronet;  as  Chaddesden,  on  the  other  side  of  Derby,  is  the 
seat  of  Sir  Henry  S.  Wilmot,  baronet— distinctions  mentioned 
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to  prevent  confusion  to  the  reader.  At  this  Osmaston,  near 
Derby,  we  will  turn  and  linger  awhile,  glad  that  the  gradual 
out-stretching  of  the  town  still  leaves  the  domain  so  beautiful ; 
and  we  will  seek  its  little  Church  and  bowery  church-yard — 
one  of  the  most  attractive  yet  retired  of  all  the  sacred  nooks 
we  know.  What  a  fitting  shade  is  formed  by  these  firs  and 
yews  !  What  an  antiquated  little  temple,  smothered  in  verdure, 
with  its  tiny  bell-turret  just  peeping  out !  What  a  sweet  place 
for  a  marriage  !  I  was  once  at  one  there.  And  how  remarkable 
and  touching  too,  are  some  of  the  graves  around  it !  You  see 
one  tomb  more  marked  than  many,  on  which  is  inscribed  the 
name  of  Orton — the  resting-place  of  some  of  the  kindred  of 
James  and  Henry  Orton  who  have  done  much  with  their  pens, 
perchance,  to  amuse  or  soothe  your  own  fire-side  hours.  And 
there,  in  the  shade,  is  another  more  simple  stone  that  tells 
where  lie  the  remains  of  poor  Charles  Osmaston ;  and  who 
was  he  ?  Let  us  hear  the  story.  He  was  a  native  of  China,  and 
his  original  name,  as  he  once  informed  me,  was  one  which 
sounded  somewhat  Hke  Da  Jaen.  Poor  boy  !  he  was  the  child 
of  a  Chinese  soldier,  and  at  ten  years  of  age  followed  his  father 
to  the  battle-field.  His  father  being  killed  by  the  British,  in 
"the  Opium  war,"  he  was  looking  for  the  corpse  when  the 
battle  was  over,  and  an  English  corporal  picked  him  up  on  the 
field — at,  or  near,  Chusanor  Shangai — and  took  him  to  Dr.  Ash, 
who  in  turn  handed  him  over  to  Captain  Napier.  The  latter 
consigned  him  to  the  care  of  Captain  William  Horton,  by  whom 
he  was  eventually  brought  to  England,  after  sojourning  a  few 
years  in  India  ;  and  on  coming  to  Osmaston  he  was  placed  under 
the  religious  instruction  of  the  Rev.  James  Dean,  M.A.,  the 
venerable  incumbent  of  the  parish,  who  baptized  him  by  the 
name  of  Charles  and  registered  him  under  the  surname  of  Os- 
maston. As  a  protegS  of  the  Wilmot  family  he  received  a  good 
English  education,  but  married  while  very  young,  took  a  situ- 
ation as  clerk  in  one  of  the  offices  of  the  Midland  Railway 
Company,  and  was  seized  with  acute  rheumatism,  for  which 
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he  was  treated  on  European  principles,  and  never  got  thoroughly 
well.  During  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  I  knew  him  familiarly. 
He  was  small  in  person,  with  the  peculiar  **  almond  eyes  "  of 
his  race,  which  were  dark  and  animated ;  a  tapering  chin,  a 
most  lively  and  cheerful  expression,  and  agreeable  manners. 
He  hungered  and  thirsted  after  useful  knowledge,  which  he 
was  very  apt  both  in  acquiring  and  re-communicating;  was 
particularly  fond  of  his  family,  and  affable  towards  all  who 
treated  him  with  proper  regard.  For  myself  he  seemed  to 
have  contracted  a  sincere  friendship,  and  it  was  as  sincerely 
reciprocated.  He  had  free  access  to  my  library ;  could  shrewdly 
and  justly  criticise  the  spirit  of  all  he  read  ;  was  fond  of  intel- 
lectual conversation,  and  for  a  long  time  almost  lived  on  the 
hope  of  returning  some  day  to  his  native  country  as  a  mis- 
sionary. Knowing  what  I  do  of  his  efforts  to  accomplish  that 
object,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  by  one  party  at  least  to  whom 
he  applied  for  some  facilitation,  he  was  treated  with  the  most 
vulgar  and  unjustifiable  repulsion,  which  I  have  little  doubt 
added  to  his  already  injured  frame  what  is  generally  called  "a 
broken  heart."  He  died,  and  was  buried,  where  you  may  read 
this  simple  record  in  the  shade  of  those  trees  :  — 

SACRED 
*  TO   THE   MEMORY    OF 

CHARLES      OSMASTON, 

NATIVE    OF    CHINA, 

WHO   DIED    SEPTEMBER   24,    1854, 

AGED    22    YEARS. 

It  must  have  been  some  such  spot  as  this  that  inspired  John 
Wilson,  when  he  said  or  sang — 

"How  sweet  and  solemn,  all  alone, 
With  reverend  steps,  from  stone  to  stone, 
In  a  small  village  churcli-yard  lying, 
O'er  intervening  flowers  to  move ! 
And  as  we  read  the  names  unknown 
Of  young  and  old  to  judgment  gone, 
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And  hear  in  the  calm  air  above 
Time  onward  softly  flying, 
To  meditate  in  christian  love 
Upon  the  dead  and  dying !" 

But  we  leave  it  now,  and  cross  by  a  field-road  to  the  winding 
canal,  and  then  follow  the  haling-path — a  very  pleasant  walk — 
or  regain  the  main  road  and  pursue  our  way  to  Chellaston,  a 
place  interesting  in  many  respects  to  the  antiquary  and  rural 
loiterer,  but  most  noted  of  all,  perhaps,  in  the  present  day,  for 
its  gypsum-quarries,  or  "plaster-pits,"  which  furnish  annually 
some  thousands  of  tons  of  that  fine  pink-white  material,  so 
beautiful  in  the  formation  of  artificial  rocks,  so  useful  in  the 
manufacture  of  plaster,  and  so  injurious  in  the  composition  of 
"  peppermint -drops"  and  "comfits"  for  children.  Passing  on 
from  Chellaston,  a  more  varied  country  opens  gradually  to  view, 
including  some  of  the  woody  clifis  and  slopes  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Trent,  and  in  a  short  time  we  arrive  at  Swarkeston, 
birth-place  of  Bancroft  the  poet. 

Many  are  the  features  one  would  love  to  stay  and  study  at 
Swarkeston,  with  J.  J.  Briggs's  fine  poem  of  "  The  Trent," 
and  its  "Notes,"  for  companionship  !  The  remains  of  its  old 
Hall,  old  gate-ways,  old  trees,  old  mounds,  embankments,  and 
bowling-green,  telling  eloquent  tales  of  the*  past,  are  there. 
And  there  is  one  point,  near  the  road-side,  where  just  within 
a  gate-way  stands  a  noble  tree,  on  the  spot  where  it  is  said 
Prince  Charlie's  advanced  guard  halted  before  returning  with 
the  information  which  decided  his  army  on  retreating  from 
Derby  to  the  north.  The  Hall,  seen  a  little  further  off,  an 
ancient  seat  of  the  Harpurs,  stood  siege  in  the  "wars  of  the 
Commonwealth."  And  then,  the  Bridge  !  what  a  remarkable 
structure  !  First  there  are  a  few  large  arches  of  more  modern 
build,  beneath  which  rolls  the  deep  Trent  with  many  an  eddy 
and  plash  and  swirl— coming  gracefully  from  above,  by  Twy- 
ford  and  Barrow,  and  winding  as  gracefully  away  below,  by 
Weston  Cliff*  and  Donington  Park ;  and  then  follows  nearly  a 
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mile  of  the  more  ancient  fabric,  which  owes  its  existence,  it  is 
said,  to  the  munificence  of  two  maiden  sisters,  who  reduced 
themselves  to  poverty  and  the  necessity  of  labour  by  so  large 
and  permanent  a  boon  to  their  country.  Originally  it  was  a 
singular,  narrow,  and  somewhat  zigzag  way,  with  recesses  here 
and  there  into  which  passengers  might  retire  for  safety  from  the 
passing  vehicles ;  but  it  has  been  recently  altered,  with  great 
advantage  to  the  public,  and  remains  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able and  useful  works  of  the  kind  in  England.  Its  architecture 
is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  bridge  of  Burton,  and  the  date 
which  Mr.  Briggs  remembers  seeing  upon  it  of  1192,  differs 
only  twenty  years  from  the  date  of  that  celebrated  bridge, 
which  is  over  the  same  river.  Anciently,  near  to  it,  was  a 
little  chapel,  in  which  a  priest  was  employed  in  saying  masses 
for  the  souls  of  those  who  passed  over, — a  practice  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  olden  days. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  bridge  we  come  to  a  few  cottages ; 
one,  somewhat  picturesquely  on  the  right,  is  in  a  garden  made 
out  of  a  large  quarry,  and  a  few  on  the  left  belong  to  market- 
gardeners.  This  is  the  commencement  of  the  village  of  Stan- 
ton-by-Bridge,  a  village  worth  turning  to  glance  through  if  we 
had  time — its  bits  of  ivied  ruin,  wild  hillocks,  and  old  quarry- 
holes,  having  a  curious  charm  for  any  one  who  had  leisure  to 
explore  them ;  and  in  about  another  mile  we  come  to  Melbourne, 
anciently  Mileburn.  Was  it  so  called  because  seated  upon  a 
hum,  or  brook,  about  one  mile  from  this  passage  of  the  Trent? 
I  know  that  Three-mile  Cross,  near  Reading,  was  so  named 
from  being  three  miles  from  the  passage  of  the  Thames  there, 
and  Mile-End  from  being  a  mile  from  London.  Several  other 
derivations,  however,  have  been  suggested,  and  any  of  them, 
possibly,  with  as  much  reason  as  this. 

It  would  be  well  for  any  one  visiting  Melbourne  first  to  read 
its  History  by  John  Joseph  Briggs,  now  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society.  It  is  probably  one  of  the  most  methodical,  complete 
and  readable  local  histories  ever  written— its  very  authorship 
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adding  a  fact  of  considerable  interest  to  the  things  it  chronicles. 
And  my  friend  John  Westby  Gibson,  author  of  **  Forest  and 
Fireside  Hours"  and  other  works,  has  written  its  history  in 
most  musical  verse,  under  the  title  of  "  A  Visit  to  Melbourne," 
which  gives  more  particulars  than  there  is  space  for  in  this  brief 
chapter.  The  Rev.  J.  Deans,  Vicar  of  the  parish,  has  also 
written  an  interesting  history  of  the  Church,  which  throws  light 
on  much  besides  his  immediate  theme ;  while  few  places  of  the 
same  population  can  boast  of  a  greater  number  of  men  capable 
of  skilfully  handling  the  pen  in  reference  to  matters  under  their 
observation ;  nor  are  there  many  that  can  boast  of  a  poet  sur- 
passing Thomas  Pass,  whose  modesty,  notwithstanding,  with- 
holds him  from  ordinarily  professing  any  higher  rank  in  letters 
than  that  of  a  printer  of  "  other  men's  stuff." 

Without  dwelling  long  on  the  Ancient  Britons  and  Romans, 
with  their  occupation  of  these  lands,  it  is  worth  our  knowing 
what  the  early  Saxons  and  Anglo-Normans  did  on  this  spot:  how 
they  founded  and  endowed  the  fine  old  Church  and  a  Chantry, 
and  built  a  Castle  where  kings  and  royal  captives  were  some- 
times entertained; — how  they  claimed  to  pass  toll-free  over 
bridges  and  were  resisted ; — how  the  Bishops  of  Carlisle  built 
and  owned  a  Palace  here,  remains  of  which,  as  of  the  Castle, 
still  linger  to  this  day; — how  fared  the  town  in  the  civil  wars, 
and  how  it  became  associated  with  the  names  of  Coke,  Mel- 
bourne and  Hardinge.  Strange,  the  contrast  in  character  and 
position  of  those  who  have  sojourned  at  Melbourne,  from  the 
captive,  .John  Duke  of  Bourbon,  to  Richard  Baxter,  who  be- 
guiled a  long  convalescence,  at  the  Hall,  by  writing  his  "  Saints' 
Everlasting  Rest ! "  Interesting  to  read  also  of  the  varying 
customs  as  time  rolled  on;  of  the  sport  of  hawking  on  the 
unenclosed  Common,  and  the  travelling  of  pack-horses  along 
unmacadamised  lanes ;  "  the  boasts  of  hearaldry  and  pomps  of 
power;"  the  correspondence  of  statesmen;  the  fruits  of  reli- 
gious effort  and  the  achievements  of  industrial  enterprise.  From 
the  first  foundation  of  the  Church  to  the  estabhshment  of  the 
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Mechanics'  Institution,  and  building  of  the  Athenseum,  the 
record  of  facts  is  as  entertaining  as  a  tale  of  fancy. 

And  now  let  us  see  what  illustrations  there  are  in  the  little 
town  and  its  surroundings  of  what  we  have  read — the  linking 
of  the  old  with  the  new,  and  the  pleasant  blendings  of  nature 
with  the  signs  of  social  life.  Scarcely  can  be  seen  anything 
sombre  in  it  without  some  cheerful  accompaniment — anything 
antique  without  its  modern  foil.  Not  far  from  where  the  last 
remnants  of  the  Castle  are  seen  hngering  in  some  old  grey 
walls,  rise  brick-built  lace  and  hosiery  factories  and  warehouses ; 
and  the  Athenaeum  is  also  built  of  brick.  Around  or  near  the 
Market-place  are  low,  old-fashioned  shops  and  gay  "new  fronts" 
in  striking  contrast.  The  ancient  Church  has  been  "  restored," 
without  its  antiquity  being  marred,  by  the  architectural  genius 
of  Scott.  The  Bishop  of  Carlisle's  Palace  has  given  way  to  a 
modern  mansion,  occupied  by  Mr.  Earp — whose  family  have 
been  in  Melbourne  above  three  centuries,  and  by  whom  the  old 
Chantry-chapel — 

*'  To  wliat  strange  uses  may  we  come,  Horatio  !" — 
Is  used  as  a  malt-office.  What  was  once  a  "  common,"  where 
knights  and  ladies  went  forth  with  the  falconer  to  fly  their  birds, 
is  now  all  cultivated  and  very  fruitful.  The  wilderness  has  been 
turned  into  farms,  and  the  farms  into  gardens,  whence  produce 
in  large  quantities  is  daily  sent  off  to  Derby  and  other  markets. 
Yet,  with  all  these  changes.  Nature,  in  many  a  beautiful  cha- 
racter still  asserts  her  reign,  and  there  are  spots  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  quite  as  beautiful,  and  almost  as  wild,  as  in  the 
olden  days.  How  bright  and  lovely  still,  the  expanding  lakelet 
with  its  little  isles,  and  its  wooded  shore  !  How  ferny  and 
blossomy  some  of  the  road-sides,  beyond  the  town  !  How  rich 
in  flowers  and  rural  ornament,  as  well  as  in  fruits  and  roots,  are 
some  of  the  cottage-gardens  !  And  if  the  eye  be  lifted  to  th-e 
surrounding  country,  methinks  the  Australian,  should  he  find 
it  as  it  is  now,  when  he  comes  with  the  New  Zealander,  may 
well  sigh  that  there  are  charms  around  which  all  the  gold  of 
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his  country  could  not  purchase  and  transport  from  this  Mel- 
bourne of  his  fatherland ! 

Whoever  visits  Melbourne  should  see  the  interior  as  well  as 
the  exterior  of  the  Church.  Its  handsome  portico — its  rows  of 
massive  pillars  and  noble  arches,  with  their  zigzag  mouldings 
and  arcades— its  curious  old  font — the  old  Crusaders'  monu- 
ment— and  all  that  has  been  recently  and  harmoniously  done 
to  preserve  and  beautify  the  entire  fabric,  which  its  great  lantern 
tower,  its  two  lesser  towers,  its  arched  windows,  and  its  massive 
air,  all  prepare  you  to  find  interesting  before  you  enter. 

But  the  greatest  attraction  to  most  visitors  is  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Hall.  The  Hall  itself,  the  residence  at  present  of  Colo- 
nel Gooch,  is  a  comparatively  modern  building,  on  the  site  of 
an  old  Rectory-house.  With  all  the  domain,  it  belongs  to  Lady 
Palmerston,  as  heiress  of  the  late  Lord  Melbourne,  whose  local 
agent  is  Mr.  Frederick  F.  Fox,  one  of  a  family  who  have  held 
the  same  post  for  three  generations.  The  gardens  are  in  the 
Dutch  style  of  arboriculture  and  horticulture  brought  over  by 
William  III.;  and  though  there  is,  as  a  consequence,  much 
about  them  very  quaint  and  formal,  there  is  also  much  very 
beautiful  and  imposing  in  some  of  the  groves,  fountains  and 
statues — the  bowery  walks  and  beds  of  flowers.  According  to 
Mr.  Briggs,  in  the  magnificent  array  of  Scotch  firs,  planted  in 
William's  reign,  and  which  no  one  can  see  without  admiring, 
are  trees  whose  boles  ^re  eighty  feet  in  height,  and  thirteen  in 
circumference.  The  gardens  altogether  occupy  between  fifteen 
and  sixteen  acres,  and  **  the  pool,"  or  lakelet,  about  twenty-one 
acres;  and  it  is  highly  creditable  to  all  who  have  the  controul 
over  such  an  attractive  realm,  that  it  is  frequently  thrown  open 
to  the  enjoyment  of ; the  surrounding  population,  and  equally 
creditable  to  the  public  that, it  is  generally,  on  these  occasions, 
enjoyed  with  due  respect  and  care  to  avoid  any  injurious  tres- 
pass. 

For  one,  I  must  confess  to  having  much  love  for  old  Mel- 
bourne.   I  love  to  read  of  its  worthies  of  ancient  days— ample 
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memoirs  of  whom  may  be  found  in  Brigg^'s  History ;  to  meet 
and  converse  with  some  of  its  present  intelligent  denizens ;  and 
to  think  how  many  men  of  personal  worth  and  public  usefulness 
have  sprung  from  it,  even  of  late,  to  exercise  their  talents  in 
other  scenes.  I  believe  that  John  Borlase  Warren,  sometime 
President  of  Council  in  Ohio,  is  a  native  of  this  place,  as  is 
Alderman  Robert  Pegg,  of  Derby,  a  gentleman  whose  regular 
appearance  on  the  bench  as  a  just  yet  merciful  magistrate,  and 
in  other  public  capacities,  hides  almost  entirely  a  talent  not  un- 
known to  his  friends — that  of  literary  power  and  taste,  which 
if  more  publicly  developed,  might  alone  have  won  him  repu- 
tation. Mr.  Cook,  the  celebrated  railway-excursionist,  who 
has  done  more  perhaps  than  any  other  living  man  to  make  the 
people  of  England  acquainted  with  the  beauty  and  interest  of 
their  own  country,  is  also,  I  believe,  a  son  of  Melbourne,  as 
certainly  is  his  half-brother— genial,  cheery,  hopeful,  eloquent 
Simeon  Smithard,  one  of  our  most  favourite  popular  lecturers 
on  Temperance  and  its  kindred  principles.  Thus  may  one  truly 
say,  in  conclusion,  with  John  Westby  Gibson — 

"  How  ricli  is  Melbourne  town  with  deeds  of  old  renown 

Flashing  like  rubies  from  Time's  wrinkled  brow ; 
But  nobler  works — flowers  from  the  old  life's  tomb, 
Bearing  Love's  dews  and  Mind's  immortal  bloom, 

Shine  in  his  chaplet  now. 
With  overflowing  thought  what  marvels  some  have  wrought. 

Where  merry  looms  make  music  all  the  year. 
Ko  sons  of  toil  wear  Famine's  wolfish  look: 
Their  calm  lives  seem  like  shadows  in  a  brook. 

To  come  and  disappear. 
Be  Melbourne's,  long,  the  arts  of  palmy  Peace! 
And  nevei  may  the  circling  centuries  cease 

To  hear  the  joyous  psalm — the  solemn  theme — 
Breathed  from  yon  hallowed  sod,  where  the  great  smile  of  God 

Glows  in  the  light  by  Melbourne's  gentle  stream." 

And  now,  as  we  return,  let  it  be  by  King's  Newton,  the  His- 
torian of  Melbourne's  native  place.     To  reach  it  we  shall  have 
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to  pass  the  General^  Cemetery ;  and  the  whole  distance  from 
Melbourne  is  but  a  short  mile.     It  is  an  interesting  village, 
with  a  touch  of  rural  gentiUty  as  well  as  antiquity  about  it — a 
place  for  mid-day  musings  and  social  evening  hours.    Its  Hall, 
an  ancient  seat  of  the  Hardinges,  was  burnt  down  on  the  morn- 
ing of  April  15th,  1859,  after  in  past  times  entertaining  King 
Charles  II.  and  many  another  distinguished  guest.    The  ancient 
well,  the  old  Pack-horse  Inn,  the  Chantry -house  where  the  pa- 
pers of  "  Philo"  (warm-hearted,  sociable  Henry  Orton,)  were 
written ;  the  large  old  house  extemporised  into  an  Episcopalian 
Chapel ;  the  mansion  where  Judge  Cantrell  lived  and  recently 
died  hard  by ;  Mr.  Haimes's  and  other  pretty  villas  looking  at 
each  other  across  the  village  green,  and  further  on  the  home  itself 
of  Mr.  Briggs,  historian,  naturalist,  and  poet,  where  he  still 
dwells  (1862)  with  his  aged  parents,  and  were  many  a  sava/n  and 
literary  loiterer  has  been  hospitably  he-nighted, — all  are  worthy 
of  more  than  a  glance  as  we  pass  on  our  road  to  the  Ferry  that 
shall  take  us,  if  you  like,  to  Weston  Cliff,  and  further  us  on 
our  way  back  to  Derby.     But  before  we  embark,  let  us  listen 
for  a  few  moments  at  John  Briggs's  threshold  while  he  sings : — 
"  What  beauteous  visions  now  mine  eye  beholds  ! 
Beneath  my  feet  old  Trent  in  serpent  folds 
Leads  on  his  waves  in  many  a  wandering  maze, 
By  which  the  dappled  herds  and  white  flocks  graze  : 
Here  let  me  rest  and  dream  of  other  times, 
And  catch  the  sound  of  Memory's  hallowed  chimes. 
Sweet  is  thy  name  to  me,  old  hoary  Trent ; 
'Twas  by  thy  marge  mine  earliest  steps  I  bent, 
When  round  my  neck  loved  Childhood  threw  her  arm, 
And  call'd  me  her's,  and  bade  me  fear  no  harm. 
'Twas  near  thy  brink  I  spent  the  laughing  hours, 
And  eager  cull'd  the  daisy's  snowy  flowers, 
And  stretched  my  hands  wet  with  the  dripping  dew, 
O'er  the  clear  wave  were  broad  the  lily  grew. 
'Twas  there  I  watch' d  the  swan  spread  forth  her  sail 
Of  snow-white  plumes,  and  drift  before  the  gale ; 
And  there,  when  later  years  had  o'er  me  thrown 
Life's  weightier  cares,  I  oft  have  roam'd  alone, 
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The  cliff— tlie  wave — the  tree— the  field  have  view'd, 
And  prostrate  knelt  to  worship  solitude  ; 
And  the  deep  truths  inscribed  on  Nature's  page 
Made  the  first  study  of  my  riper  age." 


fag  t^e  ixfi^. 
ROUND     BY    ELVASTON. 

A  few  minutes'  ride  by  rail  lands  a  passenger  from  Derby  at 
Borrowash,  from  which  place  he  may  take  a  very  pleasant  walk 
across  the  meadows  to  Elvaston.  He  will  not,  however,  leave 
Borrowash  Mills  without  lingering  a  moment,  as  soon  as  he 
has  crossed  the  Derwent,  to  glance  back  on  the  neat  mansion, 
tasteful  grounds,  and  graceful  fall  and  flow  of  the  river  there. 
Then  turning  again  southwards,  Elvaston — its  old  Church- 
tower  and  Castle  over  the  dusky  trees,  will  be  seen  rising 
with  a  patrician  look  before  him ;  and  though  Elvaston  grounds 
are  not  open  at  all  times,  should  it  happen  to  be  on  a  day  when 
they  are,  a  stroll  through  them  at  leisure  will  be  a  great  delight 
to  the  lover  of  superior  arboriculture  and  landscape  gardening. 

In  districts  naturally  picturesque,  it  is  easy  to  mar  a  very 
beautiful  scene  by  too  much  artifice;  but  in  a  locality  com- 
paratively flat.  Nature  can  sometimes  be  made  to  develope  her- 
self very  richly  and  magnificently  through  human  agency ;  and 
such  an  arena  as  this  is  a  most  legitimate  one  for  the  experi- 
ment. The  noble  predecessor  of  the  late  Earl  of  Harrington,* 
with  ample  means  and  a  passion  for  art,  seems  to  have  felt  his 
privilege  intensely ;  and  obtaining  trees  of  the  finest  species, 
even  from  the  farthest  climes,  he  had  them  so  harmoniously 
grouped  or  scattered  here,  as  to  present  to  the  wondering  eye 
a  sort  of  representative  forest  that  flourishes  still,  a  monument 
of  its  kind  unsurpassed  in  the  whole  kingdom.     Nor  was  the 

*  Charles,  the  fourth  Earl.^ 
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Earl's  idea  confined  to  arboriculture  alone.  An  expansive 
lake,  with  shores  of  artificial  rock -work  rivalling  nature  in  some 
of  her  most  romantic  phases ;  isles  and  islets  of  great  variety 
and  beauty ;  statuary  of  the  most  classical  mould  and  grace ; 
bowery  walks  in  the  most  elaborate  and  curious  style;  with 
the  richest  borders  and  beds  of  rare  flowers,  as  they  surround 
the  castle,  the  church,  and  the  "  tall  ancestral  trees;"  with  the 
smooth  lawns  and  long  vistas  stretching  away  from  them,  and 
opening  to  glimpses  of  pleasant  country  beyond  the  estate, 
make  Elvaston  altogether  one  of  the  loveliest  spots,  in  its  way, 
ever  redeemed  from  the  world  of  common  things. 

I  should  have  felt  a  pleasure  in  giving  the  names  of  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  remarkable  trees,  and  specifying  the 
various  works  of  art  combining  to  adorn  a  place  so  striking  in 
its  general  effect  on  the  eye  and  the  mind ;  but  the  mere  men- 
tion of  them  would  form  a  catalogue  too  extensive  for  my  object 
here ;  while  to  name  a  few  and  not  the  others,  would  be  as 
effete  as  an  attempt  to  describe  a  grand  concert  by  selecting  a 
few  of  its  notes. 

The  late  lamented  Earl,  (news  of  whose  death  reached  me  after 
I  had  commenced  this  chapter,)  aided  by  the  skill  and  energy  of 
Mr.  Barron,  maintained  unimpaired  a  large  portion  of  what  had 
been  thus  achieved;  and  for  some  time  the  whole  was  thrown 
open  on  particular  occasions,  in  aid  of  funds  for  promoting 
special  objects,  including  the  restoration  of  churches  and  the 
alteration  of  laws  affecting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  The 
numbers  of  people  of  every  rank  who  availed  themselves  of 
these  opportunities  were  sometimes  immense ;  and  when  the 
weather  was  fine,  the  scenes  presented  by  the  processions,  the 
gatherings,  or  the  dispersions,  of  the  crowd  of  well-dressed  and 
well-behaved  people ;  the  clustering  round  particular  speakers, 
or  wanderings  along  the  walks  and  on  the  beautiful  shores  of 
the  calm,  bright  lake ;  the  strains  of  music  from  bands  placed 
at  the  best  points  for  effect ;  the  meetings  and  mutual  recog- 
nitions of  friends  drawn  from  far ;  and  the  more  quiet  retreats 
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for  the  lovers  of  solitude  and  reverie,  where  tower  and  rock  and 
tree  were  silently  mirrored  in  the  clear,  deep  waters, — alto- 
gether afforded  a  most  delightful  theme  for  such  as  knew  how 
to  be  happy  in  the  enjoyments  of  the  many  or  the  few  beyond 
themselves. 

For  me,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  of  all  the  features 
of  the  scene  have  delighted  me  most ;  and  yet  there  is  one  that 
never  grows  old,  but  seems  to  have  an  increasing  charm  every 
time  it  catches  the  eye.  It  comes  upon  us  as  we  wander  up 
the  south  shore  of  the  lake ;  it  consists  of  what  appears  to  be 
a  natural  opening,  a  sort  of  loop  through  a  projecting  rock,  in 
which  has  been  placed  a  little  cross.  If  it  be  in  the  after  part 
of  the  day,  a  soft  bloomy  light  is  thrown  on  all  that  is  seen 
through  that  orifice — a  heavenly  adornment  of  the  sacred  sym- 
bol it  enframes,  and  of  the  sweet  scene  beyond,  which  not  only 
culminates  but  terminates  appropriately  in  a  view  of  Spondon- 
spire.  If  ever  you  visit  Elvaston,  be  sure  to  find  this  spot. 
And  when  you  have  enjoyed  yourself  to  your  heart's  content, 
walk  back,  if  time  will  allow,  by  Thulston  and  Alvaston — the 
latter  one  of  the  neatest  villages  in  the  suburbs  of  Derby.  How 
remarkably  Saxon  sound  the  names  of  all  the  villages  there- 
abouts, as  though  called  after  their  lords  before  the  conquest 
i.  e,  Elva's-toTi  or  town,  Thul's-^ow,  Amba's-tow,  Alva's-^OTz, 
Chella's-tow,  Osma's-^072,  and  others; — while  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Derwent,  for  some  distance,  the  names  of  nearly 
all  the  villages  have  a  very  different  sound — Chad's-c^eri  and 
Spon-c?c>n  probably  being  British,  and  the  name  of  no  village 
for  some  distance  terminating  in  ton. 
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Many  are  the  ways,  and  many  the  ways  of  going,  to  Dale 
Abbey — but  perhaps  none  more  interesting  than  a  walk  by 
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Chaddesden  and  Locko  Park.  On  a  day  in  which  summer 
was  just  ripening  into  autumn,  my  friend  the  publisher  of  this 
book,  and  myself,  essayed  it.  We  left  Derby  by  the  Notting- 
ham-road, glancing  over  the  Race -ground  towards  the  Peak ; 
lingering  a  moment  at  the  Cemetery,  to  gaze  on  the  lovely 
landscape  thence  expanding ;  and  afterwards,  turning  off  to 
rural  Chaddesden,  and  noting  the  wooded  pastures  fronting 
and  backing  the  Hall,  we  sought  the  churchyard,  which  is  one 
of  the  spots  most  sweet,  though  sad,  of  its  kind  in  the  whole 
county.  In  passing  along  the  road,  by  the  Hall  and  through 
the  bending  village- street,  there  is  much  to  please,  especially 
about  the  cottages  with  their  little  flower-gardens  and  rustic 
wooden  portals.  But  the  passenger  who  did  not  turn  aside, 
by  the  old  alms-houses,  into  the  neat  and  well-kept  church- 
yard, to  look  on  its  touching  memorials,  its  well-tended  graves, 
the  flowers  upon  which  seem  to  be  renewed  from  day  to  day ; 
the  chaste  and  well-engraved  monuments ;  the  sacred  pile  of 
the  renewed  church  itself,  and  the  beautiful  trees  around— the 
eflect  of  the  whole  much  heightened  by  the  close  companion- 
ship of  the  Hall,  its  shrubberies,  its  lawns,  and  the  distant 
woods — would  miss  a  pensive  enjoyment  for  which  he  might 
wander  far  without  finding  compensation.  Some  of  the  newer 
records  are  as  attractive  as  they  are  modest — each  stone  so 
carved  as  to  aflbrd  a  sort  of  vase  for  flowers.  There  are  many 
who,  knowing  the  noble  heart  whose  ashes  they  covered,  would 
feel  interested  in  seeing,  as  we  saw  them,  the  flowers  thus  dis- 
posed in  a  stone  on  which  we  read: — 

HERE  AMONG  HIS  DEAR  ONES 
RESTS  THE  BODY  OF 

E  .     S .     W  I  L  M  0  T , 

HIS   SOUL   WITH 
JESUS, 
OCTOBER   22,   MDCCCLXI. 

The  grave  of  Charlotte  Eleanor  Rawlins  was  similarly  distio- 
guished;  and  again  another  of  "  Richard  Coke  Wilmot,  once 
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minister  of  this  parish ;  "  while  a  neat  stone  not  far  off  marked 
the  resting  place  of  one  of  humbler  birth,  yet  who  was  known 
among  her  friends  for  her  goodness  and  intellectual  worth. 

Leaving  the  church-yard,  and  passing  away  by  the  neat 
village  inn,  we  soon  afterwards  bent  to  the  right,  over  fields, 
and  up  to  a  new  lodge  a  short  mile  off,  on  the  verge  of  the 
Chaddesden  estate.  This  lodge,  placed  in  a  spot  surrounded 
by  pastures  dotted  with  trees,  and  these  again  by  waving 
woods,  commands  an  excellent  view  of  Derby  —  its  towers, 
spires,  and  tall  chimneys  like  monumental  columns,  stretching 
far  away  from  left  to  right,  and  giving  the  town  an  air  of 
beauty  and  importance,  scarcely  surpassed,  if  equalled,  by  any 
other  view  of  it. 

And  soon  we  came  to  the  two  stone-built  lodges  guarding 
the  entrance  to  Locko  Park,  which  opened  before  us  with  a 
cheery  effect,  as  the  warm  sunshine,  tempered  by  a  refresh- 
ing air,  lit  up  its  beauties.  Walking  on,  and  coming  to  the 
margin  of  the  lakelet  there,  we  rested  awhile  to  contemplate 
the  scene.  Immediately  before  us  lay  the  crescent  water,  its 
surface  gently  rippled  by  the  passing  breeze,  and  made  still 
more  beautiful  by  two  swans  in  full  sail.  Trees  of  various 
kinds,  including  some  beeches  that  had  just  caught  their  first 
tints  of  russet  and  gold,  stood  in  clusters  along  its  shores; 
while  reddening  thorn  trees  gave  relief  to  the  herded  slopes 
around.  Between  the  water  and  the  Hall  browsed  a  fine  herd 
of  deer.  The  Hall  itself,  with  its  newly-built  tower,  flashed 
back  the  sunshine  from  its  many  windows  towards  the  lake. 
In  the  back  of  this  picture  rose  "  alps  of  snow-white  clouds  ;'* 
while  over  its  centre  hung  the  blue  dome  of  heaven  unmarked 
by  a  single  streak  or  speck.  The  winds,  now  whispering,  now 
rustling,  and  then  dying  away  among  the  trees ;  the  lowing  of 
cattle  and  cawing  of  rooks  afar ;  the  shrill  whistle  of  a  passing 
rustic,  and  the  robin's  occasional  note — produced  altogether 
an  effect  on  the  mind  and  the  feelings  not  unlike  that  of  one  of 
Bloomfield's  autumn  tales. 
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:  Leaving  the  Hall  on  our  left,  and  bearing  away  among 
pleasant  heights  and  hollows  and  groups  of  trees,  we  went  up 
from  Locko  Park  by  a  pretty  lane,  at  the  top  of  which  was  a 
sandy  rock,  and  beyond  that  a  deep  quarry.  Into  the  latter  we 
descended,  and  found  in  it  a  curious  well,  and  a  small  cavern 
just  sufficient  to  shelter  a  houseless  beggar  in  a  storm,  and  black- 
berries enough  for  a  meal  for  him  when  it  was  over.  Emerg- 
ing from  the  quarry  at  its  upper  end,  we  found  ourselves 
against  a  blacksmith's  shop  and  dwelling,  and  Deepdale  lay 
before  us,  the  Abbey  arch  within  sight,  with  the  pale  fires  of 
Stanton  ironworks  in  the  far  distance,  and  lowly  roofs  among 
bowery  orchard  trees  all  around.  Of  this  same  scene  well 
might  our  old  friend,  Richard  Howitt,  sing —  , 

"  0  Deepdale !  lovely  is  thy  land, 

With  pasturing  herd  and  flock ; 
And  lovely  is  thine  Hermitage, 

Cut  in  the  solid  Rock. 

A  cheerful  place  of  healthful  life — 

A  spot  of  nature's  love ; 
With  greenest  grass  up  to  the  door, 

And  crowned  with  trees  above. 

With  that  one  arch  before  thee  set — 

That  one  old  abbey- window  fair ; 
The  only  wreck  of  the  rich  fane 

That  restless  time  would  spare.'* 

We  descended  into  the  Dale  by  the  side  of  a  tiny  brook  fiinged 
with  ferns  and  foxgloves,  its  deep  sandy  channel  showing  how 
it  could  in  some  weathers  boast  of  greater  volume  and  force ; 
and  as  we  thus  went  along,  very  pleasant  around  us  were  the 
woods,  knolls,  dells,  and  fields  of  pasture  and  corn,  with  here 
and  there  a  jutting  rock,  and  now  and  then  a  snug  farmstead 
half  hidden  by  its  own  fruit  trees,  soothing  the  soul,  hke  one 
of  the  younger  Linnell's  matchless  pictures  of  such  scenes. 

And  now  we  reached  the  hamlet — the  window-arch,  chief 
relic  of  the  Abbey,  ever  the  most  conspicuous  object,  with 
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some  ancient  yew  trees,  sadly  shattered  by  time  and  storm^ 
lingering  near  it — perhaps  having  been  planted  there  at  the 


time  of  its  foundation ;  and  not  far  off,  the  most  curious  church 
in  the  world,  forming  one  building  with  the  old  pilgrim's  inn — 
an  ancient  wood-framed  house,  quite  as  venerable  to  look  at  as 
the  church  itself,  though  the  church,  oddly  enough,  is  a  sort  of 
little  cathedral,  containing  a  bishop's  throne — Lord  Stanhope, 
owner  of  the  manor,  being  also  "  lay-bishop  "  of  the  parish  ! 

Not  far  off,  though  in  another  quarter,  and  partly  formed  of 
a  remnant  of  the  Abbey,  is  the  old  Manor-house — a  mere  cot- 
tage in  appearance,  and  yet  to  this  day  the  place  in  which  the 
manor  courts  are  held.  A  little  door  inside  is  made  of  a  piece 
of  beautifully  carved  wood,  which,  when  new,  had  probably 
occupied  a  much  more  dignified  place  in  the  monastery.  And 
it  is  not  until  a  visitor  has  wandered  somewhat  freely  about, 
that  he  is  aware  how  many  relics  of  the  old  foundation  are  in- 
built with  the  dwellings  of  the  people,  their  out-houses  and 
garden-walls,  in  every  direction.  Antiquated  remains,  includ- 
ing fragments  of  old  tombs  and  of  the  human  frame,  are  some- 
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times  dug  up  in  the  Abbey-field.  An  octagon  font,  after  be- 
ing much  moved  about,  was  at  last  brought  back  from  Stanton, 
and  is  placed  against  the  church,  and  bears  upon  it  carved 
representations  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  and  the  Crucifixion,  in 
bold  relief. 

Of  course,  in  a  village  thus  constituted  there  are  not  wanting 
many  strange  traditions  and  superstitious  tales — some  of  which 
had  evidently  taken  fast  hold  on  the  imagination,  even  of 
several  who  affected  to  doubt  them ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
incidents  really  more  curious,  as  well  as  true,  are  fast  passing 
into  oblivion.  People  cultivate  only  that  kind  of  lore  which 
is  on  a  level  with  their  own  degree  of  intelligence,  and  what 
more  can  we  expect  of  them  ?  Yet  the  visitor  to  a  place  like 
Dale,  wants  something  more  or  better  than  is  preserved  in  the 
traditions  of  a  few  rustics,  and  turns  from  them  to  books,  to 
history  and  poetry,  in  the  hope  of  finding  materials  more 
consonant  with  his  wishes  there.  From  contemplating  the 
lofty  arch — that  of  the  east  window  of  the  Abbey-church, 
(somewhat  disfigured  by  the  very  means  employed  to  preserve 
it,  yet  still  beautiful  and  imposing,)  we  turned  to  the  church  of 
the  present  day,  wherein  the  "  bishop's  throne,"  a  rather  elegant 
oaken  chair,  contrasts  strangely  with  all  else  the  old  building 
contains.  Mouldy,  damp,  and  cold,  were  both  floor  and  seats, 
though  coarse  mats  of  straw,  to  protect  the  feet  of  the  congre- 
gation, are  provided.  The  singing-loft  is  entered  by  steps  on 
the  outside  of  the  church,  and  the  antique,  wood-framed 
house,  known  as  "  the  church-house,"  is  so  incorporated  with 
the  church  itself  that  a  passing  stranger  would  hardly  know  by 
sight  where  one  ends  and  the  other  begins.  Formerly  a  door 
that  could  be  opened  and  shut  at  pleasure  was  all  that  sepa- 
rated the  interior  of  the  church  from  the  common  room  of  the 
hostelrie ;  and  whatever  reason  there  might  have  been  in  other 
times  for  this  facility  of  communication,  it  had  of  late  years 
occasioned  so  much  scandal  as  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  its 
being  closed.     The  door-way,  though  built  up,  is  still  indicated 
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in  the  partition  wall,  as  we  saw  while  afterwards  taking  some 
refreshment  on  its  secular  side. 

Whatever  old  legends  of  Dale  Abbey  and  the  Hermitage  on 
the  wooded  hill  near  it  have  been  lost,  several  have  taken  a 
literary  form.  A  canon  of  the  Abbey,  Thomas  de  Musca, 
who  lived  in  the  15th  century,  wrote  a  curious  chronicle,  con- 
taining as  many  chapters  as  there  are  letters  in  his  name,  each 
of  the  chapters  so  commencing  with  one  of  the  letters  as  to 
make  them,  altogether,  form  a  sort  of  acrostic.  According  to 
this  legend,  the  origin  of  the  Hermitage  and  Abbey  was  as 
follows : — There  lived  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  at  Derby,  a 
baker,  "  a  religious  man,  fearing  the  Lord,  and  much  intent 
upon  alms  and  good  works."  On  a  certain  autumn  day,  about 
noon,  he  fell  asleep,  when  the  Virgin  Mary  appeared  to  him  in 
a  dream,  and  bade  him  leave  all  his  worldly  possessions  behind 
him  and  go  and  live  a  life  of  solitary  devotion  in  Depedale — a 
place  to  which  he  was  then  an  entire  stranger.  But  while 
wandering  forth,  he  was  miraculously  directed  to  the  place  by 
hearing  a  woman  tell  her  daughter  to  drive  some  calves  there. 
He  found  it  a  cold  and  desolate  spot,  but  staid  in  it,  while 
forming  a  small  cave  in  the  rock  on  the  hill-side,  "serving  God 
day  and  night,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in  cold  and  in  meditation." 
While  thus  engaged,  however,  the  smoke  of  his  fire  attracted 
the  notice  of  Ranulphus,  son  of  Geremund,  lord  of  Ockbrook, 
who  was  hunting  there,  and  at  first  excited  his  ire ;  but  as  the 
sportsman  drew  nearer,  and  saw  the  poor  devotee  clothed  in 
rags,  he  took  compassion  on  him,  and  not  only  made  him  a 
grant  of  the  place,  but  gave  him  tythe  of  the  mill  at  Burgh 
(Borrowash.)  Here  he  struggled  on  through  many  difficulties 
— one  of  which,  the  want  of  pure  water,  was  very  severe,  until 
he  found  a  spring  and  made  a  well,  which  yet  remains,  at  the 
corner  of  what  is  now  the  orchard  of  "  the  Church-house  "  and 
is  to  this  day  called  "  the  Hermit's  well,"  and  here  he  dwelt  until 
he  "  departed  happily  to  God  out  of  the  prison-house  of  the 
body."     According  to  the  same  legend,  the  site  of  the  Abbey 
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was  fixed  upon  through  a  vision  of  "one  Uthlagus,  a  very  famous 
man,"  who  was  sleeping  and  dreaming  on  Lindersyke,  a  hill- 
West  of  the  monastery,  where  he  beheld  a  golden  cross  standing 
in  that  spot  where  the  foundation  of  the  church^was  afterwards 
laid. 

As  time  passed  on,  Serlo  de  Grendon,  a  soldier,  marrying  a 
daughter  of  the  Ranulphus  already  named,  received  with  her 
half  the  manor  of  Ockbrook  as  a  dowry ;  and  having  a  spiritual 
mother  or  grandmother,  he  gave  to  her  Depedale  with  all  its 
appurtenances ;  and  her  son  Richard,  a  priest,  performed  re- 
ligious service  there  until  some  Black  Canons  from  Calke  Abbey 
were  invited  to  join  him  and  make  a  settlement,  which  was 
soon  largely  endowed.  But  the  ecclesiastics  becoming  too  fond 
of  venison  and  of  hunting  the  King's  deer  in  the  neighbouring 
forest,  he  had  them  sent  away,  and  six  White  Canons  from  the 
monastery  of  Tupholme  took  their  place.  A  grant  was  made 
them  of  the  neighbouring  park  of  Stanley ;  but  they  were  very 
poor,  and  not  being  allowed  to  poach  like  their  predecessors, 
after  cutting  and  selling  the  timber,  they  returned  to  Tupholme, 
having  dwelt  at  Dale  about  seven  years.  Their  prior,  Henry, 
who,  as  we  are  told,  seems  to  have  been  a  dishonest  man,  fear- 
ful of  the  consequences  of  his  actions,  chose  to  bleed  himself 
to  death  rather  than  return  to  Tupholme.  Next  came  five 
Canons  from  Welbeck,  who,  after  enduring  many  privations, 
also  returned  to  the  place  whence  they  came.  The  last  we 
hear  of  came  from  Newhouse,  in  Lincolnshire.  They  were 
nine  in  number,  and  of  them,  says  .Thomas  de  Musca,  "  These, 
G  Dale  !  were  thy  living  stones." 

A  more  common  legend  of  Dale  Abbey  s  lys  that  the  King 
granted  to  the  Prior  St.  Robert  as  much  land  as  he  could  en- 
circle with  a  plough,  drawn  by  two  deer,  (the  deer  to  be  caught 
from  the  forest,)  between  sunrise  and  sunset.  This  is  also  in- 
dicated in  stained  glass  in  some  of  the  windows  of  Morley 
Church,  which  were  removed  thither  from  the  Abbey  after  its 
dissolution.     Whatever  its  origin,  the  Abbey  was  founded  in' 
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1204  and  surrendered  to  the  crown  in  1539,  when  the  revenues 
were  estimated  at  £144 :  4s.  The  domain  was  leased  to  Francis 
Pole,  Esq.,  of  Radboume,  who  purchased  the  altar,  crucifix, 
organ,  gravestones,  and  the  live  and  dead  stock.  After  passing 
through  the  possession  of  several  families,  it  is  now  in  that  of 
Earl  Stanhope,  who,  as  before  said,  is  likewise  its  "  lay  bishop."^ 
There  are  also  a  few  legends  of  Dale  in  verse,  one  by  William 
Howitt,  and  another  by  his  brother  Eichard,  from  the  latter 
of  which  I  have  quoted.  That  by  William  is  a  lively  satire 
on  the  reported  wassailing  and  hunting  propensities  of  the  old 
inonks ;  but  let  us  trust  that,  if  not  teetotallers,  the  brethren 
after  all  were  not  so  much  given  to  wassailing;  and  if  they 
were  as  poor  as  represented  by  Thomas  de  Musca,  it  was  no 
wonder  that  they  now  and  then  sought  to  appease  their  hun- 
ger by  the  fruits  of  the  chase. 

RETURN  BY  OCKBROOK. 

Leavino  "  the  house  next  door  to  the  church,"  and  passing 
by  the  farm-yard,  where  are  several  offices  cut  out  of  the  rock, 
we  climbed  the  steep  and  bowery  hill-side  to  "the  Hermit's 
Cell,"  glancing  ever  and  anon  through  the  opening  branches, 
on  the  village  below,  as  well  as  on  the  distant  country.  It  was 
a  beautiful  evening,  and  sweetly  fell  the  sun-rays  on  the  Abbey- 
arch,  the  cottages  and  the  old  tree-trunks  near  it,  and  on  the 
ripening  fruit  of  the  numerous  little  orchards.  The  cell  itself — 
about  as  large  as  the  common  room  of  an  ordinary  cottage — had 
little  in  it  to  note,  except  what  might  be  said  of  any  other  mossy 
cell  of  the  size,  cut  out  of  a  sandy  rock,  overhung  with  cool 
verdure,  and,  of  course,  scratched  all  over  with  the  initials  of 
innumerable  visitors'  names.  We  staid  awhile,  glancing  at  the 
ferns  and  flowers,  and  though  no  St.  Robert  was  there  to  enter- 
tain us,  there  was  one  hospitable  little  fellow,  bearing  the  dimi- 
nutive of  the  saint's  name,  who  allowed  us  to  hear  his  plaintive 
vespers — namely,  Robin  Redbreast,  who  seemed  quite  at  home, 
in  the  place  and  apparently  not  at  all  averse  to  our  company.; 
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Blessings  on  that  little  hermit  of  the  day,  Nature's  child,  as  well 
as  on  the  memory  of  his  human  predecessor,  who,  though  not 
as  we  would  do  it,  gave  himself  to  a  life  of  devotion  in  that  se- 
cluded spot ! 

Rising  by  a  steep  and  slippery  path  from  the  wood,  we  found 
ourselves  next  on  a  rich  piece  of  table-land,  spreading  away  to 
the  east  and  south,  bounded  in  one  direction  by  the  tall,  dark 
woods  of  Hopwell  Hall,  and  containing  several  ample  farms 
bearing  the  name  of  Granges.  At  one  of  the  latter  we  called 
for  a  short  time  and  were  treated  with  a  welcome,  the  young 
farmer  and  his  wife  conducting  us,  as  we  left,  some  distance  on 
our  road,  through  beautiful  fields  of  green  after-math  and 
golden  corn,  over  which  at  that  hour  was  thrown  the  still 
brighter  yet  softer  gold  of  evening-light,  as  we  pondered  on  our 
way  to  Ockbrook.  Did  you  ever  visit  that  dear  old  village  ? 
If  not,  go ;  and  if  it  be  in  the  broad  sunshine  of  open  day,  make 
your  way  up  to  the  Moravian  Settlement  there,  where  you  will 
find  a  little  community  of  Christians  teaching  and  otherwise 
trying  to  do  good,  and  a  landscape,  as  you  look  south  from 
their  habitations,  softening  though  rising  as  it  recedes,  till  lost 
afar  in  the  warm  droop  of  heaven. 

Or  if  you  arrive  there,  as  did  we,  in  the  still  hour  of  eve, 
while  yet  lingers  in  the  west  one  long  line  of  molten  gold,  as 
"  the  moon  rises  without  an  aurora  "  and  looks  calmly  down 
upon  you  from  the  eastern  hill,  find  your  way  past  many  a 
pleasant  rural  home  into  the  old  Church-yard.  The  fabric  of 
the  Church  itself  is  by  no  means  an  elegant  one,  but  the  twilight 
will  lend  it  a  tender  charm,  and  its  low  spire  direct  your  eye  to 
the  peaceful  stars  beginning  to  twinkle  above ;  and  the  Vicarage 
and  its  trees  will  throw  their  soft  shade  over  the  hallowed 
scene — save,  perhaps,  upon  one  spot  near  a  little  opening  by 
the  garden-side,  on  which  the  light  will  love  to  fall  as  though 
it  found  some  kinship  there,  —  my  loving  Sarah's  grave  ! 
Blessings,  warmest  blessings,  be  on  thee,  old  Ockbrook — on 
thy  church  and  all  its  surroundings,  thy  schools  and  scholars. 
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thy  pastor  and  people,  their  social  gatherings  and  harvest- 
homes,  their  beautiful  lane  and  field  walks,  their  sacred  me- 
mories, and  fire-side  joys ! 

Fit  conclusion  of  our  pilgrimage  to  Dale  on  that  sweet 
autumnal  day  was  our  return  by  Ockbrook  in  the  evening's 
calm — the  glowing  sunset  and  silvery  moonlight  meeting  among 
the  trembling  leaves  and  on  the  dewy  grass,  and  throwing 
their  blended  radiance  over  the  peopled  landscape  —  light 
enough  to  be  seen,  yet  not  so  light  but  that  much  was  left  as 
well  to  the  feelings  as  to  the  sight.  I  wanted  to  say  good-even- 
ing to  the  Pastor — he  who  had  been  one  in  that  little  excursion 
through  the  Peak  two  years  before;  but  he  was  gone  to  a 
religious  service  in  one  of  the  village  school- rooms.  There  for 
a  short  time  we  called,  joined  in  the  last  strain  of  the  opening 
hymn,  heard  the  first  prayer,  and  passed  on  our  way  to  the 
train  at  Borrowash — not  likely  soon  to  forget  such  a  pensive 
and  pleasant  pilgrimage  to  Dale. 

Another  way  of  going  to  or  returning  from  Dale,  is  by  the 
villages  of  Morley  and  Stanley.  It  would  be  a  picturesque  and 
interesting  ramble ;  and  Morley  Church  alone  would  be  well 
worth  a  visit.  Much  of  the  painted  glass  from  Dale  Abbey, 
as  already  mentioned,  is  incorporated  with  its  windows — some 
of  which  record  in  hieroglyphics  the  legend  of  St.  Robert  and 
the  Deer,  And  all  the  country  in  that  direction  is  very  inter- 
esting both  in  its  scenery  and  history. 


Let  no  one  suppose  that  what  has  been  thus  far  included  under 
the  head  of  "Days  nearDerby,"  comprehends  all,  or  even  half,  of 
what  is  worth  visiting  from  that  town.  There  are  a  hundred  odd 
spots  within  an  afternoon's  stroll,  abounding  with  interest  for  the 
lover  of  rural  life  and  character.  What  a  pleasant  half-day  might 
be  spent,  in  going  by  Normanton  to  Stenson,  and  on  to  Twyford, 
distinguished  by  its  ample  village-green,  its  neat  little  church 
and  its  curious  ferry  over  the  Trent,  by  which  you  might  cross 
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to  Calke  Abbey,  Anchor  Church,  Knoll  Hills,  and  Ingleby ;  or, 
if  you  did  not  wish  to  pass  over  the  river,  it  would  be  no  un- 
pleasant ramble  back  by  way  of  Findern  and  Littleover,  or 
down  by  Barrow,  Swarkeston,  Weston,  and  Aston — all  inter- 
esting places;  or  by  Arleston  and  Sinfin.  There  is,  about 
half  a  mile  from  Twyford,  a  large  tumulus,  covering  the  remains- 
of  men  once  slain  in  battle  there.  At  Arleston  is  a  large  and 
very  ancient  house  supposed  to  have  been  once  a  chapel. 
And  while  wandering  thereabouts  you  may  pick  up  many 
curious  traditions.  One  is,  that  there  formerly  lived  in  Twyford 
a  family  of  the  name  of  Kirkman,  of  which  three  boys  had 
only  one  hat,  and  he  who  rose  first  in  the  morning  had  it  for 
the  day.  One  of  these  brothers  afterwards  went  to  London, 
about  the  year  1780,  and  became  Lord  Mayor. 


Another  treat,  though  it  would  take  the  rambler  over  the 
border  of  the  county,  would  be  to  go  out  as  far  as  Shardlow 
Bridge,  glancing  at  Elvaston  Woods  by  the  way.  Then  pass- 
ing over  the  bridge  and  by  Shardlow  Hall,  go  on  to  Castle  Don- 
ington  or  Lockington,  and  into  Donington  Park.  There  is  much 
about  Shardlow  itself  worth  seeing ;  and  a  few  hours  in  Doning- 
ton Park,  with  a  sight  of  the  mansion  there,  were  it  open,  would 
be  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  of  pastimes.  There  are  noble  old 
oak  trees,  spreading  out  in  a  way  that  makes  the  loiterer, 
feel  as  though  he  were  in  a  wide  and  ancient  forest;  and 
the  views  of  the  country,  both  from  Castle  Donington  town 
and  from  some  favourite  stand-points  in  the  park,  looking  to- 
wards Derby  and  Nottingham,  and  for  twelve  miles  up  the  river, 
are  exceedingly  magnificent.  There  is  one  spot  at  which  I  once 
lingered  long  with  two  friends.  It  was  on  a  sunny  sabbath 
morning,  when  the  green  spread  of  the  landscape,  the  bright 
gleams  of  the  winding  river,  the  scattered  villages  and  farms, 
the  various  tints  of  the  woods,  and  the  fine  effect  given  to  all 
the  scene  by  the  starting  up  of  Weston-spire,  so  arrested  and 
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held  us,  that  from  that  hour  we  have  ever  spoken  of  it  with 
gratification,  as  "  the  Wanderer's  Halt." 


There  are  several  attractive  places,  too,  in  the  direction  of 
Ashbourne,  which  have  not  been  described  in  the  previous  chap- 
ters, and  roads  branching  off  from  the  main  road  that  would 
land  the  explorer  in  most  pleasant  regions.  There  is  an  occu- 
pation road  beginning  near  the  old  Toll-house,  opposite  the  com- 
mencement of  Markeaton  Park,  and  leading  up  to  some  fields 
beyond  Bass-street.  Thence  runs  a  foot-path  over  wide  and 
sunny  pastures,  and  sometimes  by  the  side  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque old  thorn-hedges,  taking  you  at  length,  to  Radbourne, 
and  round,  should  you  so  desire,  by  Dalbury  Lees  to  Etwall, 


whence  you  might  return  by  Bearwardcotes,  and  Burnaston, 
to  Derby.  And  a  more  beautiful  rural  ramble  could  scarcely 
be  taken.  Radbourne,  long  the  seat  of  the  Chandos-Pole 
family,  has,  with  its  Church  and  Hall,  many  interesting  associ- 
ations for  the  antiquary ;  and  one  very  pleasant  modern  associ- 
ation in  the' fact,  that  the  sweet  songstress  Jenny  Lind  has 
been  a  repeated  guest  there  on  her  visits  to  this  neighbour- 
hood. Dalbury,  Dalbury  Church,  and  Dalbury  Lees,  abound 
with  fine  touches  for  those  who  have  an  eye  for  old  English 
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beauty;  and  the  names  of  the  Porte  and  Cotton  families  are 
pleasantly  connected  with  some  of  the  scenes;  while  Etw^all, 
noted  for  its  Hospital,  and  for  its  cheerful  rural  aspect,  is  alone 
worth  a  pilgrimage,  were  there  nothing  to  beguile  the  way.  At 
Bearwardcotes  (popularly  Barracotes)  is  now  a  farm-house,  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  Thomas  Jerram ;  but  there  was  formerly  an  old  hall 
where  it  stands,  surrounded  by  a  moat,  and  approached  by  a 
stone  bridge,  with  a  lodge  on  each  side  of  the  gate- way.  Bur- 
naston  hamlet  and  Burnaston-house,  (seat  of  Mr.  A.  N.  Every 
Mosely,)  may  be  taken  in  the  way  from  Etwall  to  Littleover, 
or  you  may  return  direct  by  Mickleover.  Or  the  route  might 
be  reversed,  by  commencing  at  one  of  those  villages  and  wind- 
ing round  to  the  Ashbourne-road ;  and  by  either  way  the  na- 
turalist, the  artist,  the  antiquary,  or  the  poet,  might  derive  an 
abundance  of  enjoyment. 


Going  along  the  Ashbourne-road,  the  country  is  seen  very 
beautifully  stretching  away  over  Mackworth  village,  and  up  to- 
wards Quarndon ;  and  still  further  on,  about  Langley,  are  many 
mansions  surrounded  by  rich  lawns  and  woods — Langley  Park, 
seat  of  the  Meynell  family,  and  the  Old  Hall,  seat  of  Dr. 
Peach,  being  amongst  the  most  pleasantly  conspicuous. 

Passing  a  number  of  sunny  homes,  we  come  in  a  while  to 
Brailsford  House,  the  seat  of  Mr.  W.  Cox,  with  its  tasteful 
grounds  and  little  lakelet,  and  presently  by  one  or  two  way-side 
inns  into  Brailsford  village.  This  village,  at  the  doomsday 
survey,  was  held  by  Alsin,  under  Henry  de  Perrars  ;  and  Lord 
Perrars  is  still  patron  of  the  Hving,  which  is  a  rectory ;  while 
Mr.  Thomas  William  Evans,  M.P.  is  lord  of  the  manor;  and 
there  is  a  school  for  sixty  children  in  the  parish  which  was 
founded  by  his  father.  The  Church  rears  its  ancient  tower  at 
some  distance  from  the  village,  and  the  Rectory,  where  resides 
the  Rev.  J.  G.  Croker,  is  an  old  but  very  pleasant  house,  over- 
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looking  a  fair  space  of  pasture  and  greenwood,  and  in  their 
season,  golden  fields  of  corn.  A  deep  brow,  or  brae,  descends 
from  near  the  church  to  a  winding  stream — whence  perhaps 
comes  the  name  of  the  place,  a  contraction  of  Brae-hilFs-ford. 
Past  an  old  Wesley  an  chapel,  and  some  cottages,  and  across 
the  brook,  where  near  the  bridge  clacks  a  water-mill,  we  come 
to  Ednaston,  from  above  which  strikes  off  a  road  to  Shirley; 
and  shortly  afterwards  breaks  upon  us  as  we  proceed  a  view  of 
Osmaston  Manor,  the  magnificent  seat  of  Mr.  Francis  Wright, 
one  of  the  most  striking  and  interesting  places  in  all  South 
Derbyshire — the  mansion,  with  its  great  chimney-tower,  rising 
boldly  up  on  the  south,  over  fair  stretches  of  winding  water, 
while  rich  plantations  of  various  hue  on  every  hand  add  much 
to  the  effect  of  the  landscape.  About  this  domain  alone  a 
visitor  might  linger  long  with  delight ;  and  a  walk  from  it  by 
Snelston,  to  Clifton  or  Norbury,  in  the  lower  vale  of  the  Dove, 
(unless  more  disposed  to  take  Ashbourne  in  his  way,)  with  a 
railway  ride  thence  round  by  Rocester,  Uttoxeter  and  Tutbury 
to  Derby,  would  complete  a  circuit  not  unworthy  of  the  longest 
summer  day.  The  village  was  formerly  called  Osmaston-in-the- 
Wood,  no  doubt  a  fitting  name,  seeing  what  an  abundance  of 
fine  trees,  including  venerable  yews,  still  remain  around  it. 
The  Manor  Hall  occupied  about  three  years  in  building  and 
completing,  from  May,  1846,  to  July,  1849,  under  Stevens,  of 
Derby.  Its  interior  is  rich  in  works  of  art  and  vertu ;  and, 
whether  regarded  within  or  without,  it  is  a  building  to  be  proud 
of — though  there  are  some  who  think  it  would  have  looked  bet- 
ter in  the  landscape  had  the  chimney-tower,  (from  its  height  be- 
ing so  great  in  proportion  to  its  diameter,)  declared  itself  less 
palpably  to  the  eye,  as  it  prevents  the  mind  of  the  gazer  from 
being  sufficiently  concentred  on  the  mansion  as  a  whole.  But 
this  may  not  be  its  effect  at  all  points. 

Nearly  opposite  to  Osmaston,  in  a  prettily  wooded  park, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Ashbourne-road,  is  Yeldersley  Lodge, 
and  about  two  miles  beyond  it  we  reach  the  top  of  a  steep  de- 
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clivity  at  the  foot  of  which  stands  the  pleasant  town  of  Ash- 
bourne— its  fine  old  Church  on  the  left ;  its  Hall  fronted  by 
beautiful  meadows,  on  the  right ;  the  houses,  chiefly  built  of  red 
brick,  filling  up  the  centre ;  with  Thorpe  Cloud  and  Weaver 
Hills  in  the  back-ground,  and  Dovedale  only  five  miles  off*, 
should  our  journey  tend  thither.  Having  already  made  some 
allusions  to  Ashbourne  in  the  chapter  on  Dovedale,  I  will  only 
here  add,  that  for  those  who  would  like  to  see  a  respectable 
country  town,  which  flourished  in  the  days  of  old  coaching, 
when  it  was  on  one  of  the  great  thoroughfares  from  London  to 
Manchester,  and  still  retains  with  much  freshness  some  of  the 
spirit  of  those  times,  a  ramble  or  ride  from  Derby  to  Ashbourne 
— not  more  than  thirteen  miles — and  noting  all  that  may  be 
enjoyed  by  the  way — would  be  a  pastime  too  pleasurable  soon 
to  be  forgotten,  especially  when  the  first  flush  of  spring  or  the 
ripe  tints  of  autumn  are  on  the  landscape,  and  the  voices  of 
nature  add  their  music  to  all  that  enchants  the  eye. 


There  is  some  interesting  country  in  which  a  day  might  be 
well  enjoyed,  lying  beyond  Duffield,  and  westward  of  that  vil- 
lage—very easy  too  it  is  of  access  from  Derby.  I  have  already 
mentioned  Duffield  so  often  as  to  make  it  needless  to  linger 
there  now.  But  if  some  time  you  want  to  enjoy  pleasant  scenes 
and  fi:esh  breezes,  and  other  places  we  have  touched  upon  be 
too  familiar  to  you,  get  over  to  Duffield,  either  by  foot  or  by 
train,  as  may  best  suit  you;  glance  at  that  beautiful  cedar 
by  Duffield  Hall — which  though  not  the  largest,  is  perhaps 
among  the  prettiest  you  may  ever  see ; — and,  stroUing  up  by 
Hazlewood,  find  your  way  to  the  edge  of  the  DepVi  o'  Lum—  a 
strange,  deep,  watery  hollow,  which  people  from  Belper  often 
visit  as  a  wonder.  Or  stroll  as  near  as  you  can  by  the  little 
fiver  Ecclesboume  towards  Wirksworth.  There  will  be  nothing 
ihat  way  to  startle  you  by  its  grandeur ;  but  you  may  get  many 
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glimpses  of  cheerful  hamlets  and  pleasant  residences  as  you 
go  along — sometimes  seated,  far  up  among  green  hills,  anon 
nestling  in  shady  nooks  more  near,  or  almost  seeming  as  if 
they  were  coming  towards  you  to  win  your  smile.  I  cannot 
tell  the  names  of  them  all ;  but  I  know  that  Farnah  Hall,  Hazel 
Brow,  **  The  Lilies/*  Windley,  Ideridgehay,  and  Alton,  are 
conspicuous  among  them ;  while  on  nearing  Wirksworth  you 
come  to  the  old  Tape-mill,  where  formerly  dwelt  or  laboured 
good  and  pious  Mr.  Joseph  Evans,  said  to  be  the  original  of 
"  Seth  Bede."  I  have  heard  him  preach,  and  believe  him  to 
have  been  worthy  of  that  distinction. 


Breadsall  village  and  Breadsall  Priory,  where  formerly  re- 
sided Dr.  Darwin,  and  where  his  family  have  only  recently 
ceased  to  reside,  have  several  attractions  for  a  holiday  rambler. 
The  C Lurch  has  a  lofty  and  handsome  spire,  one  of  the  most 
striking  objects  in  the  landscape  it  adorns,  and  there  is  much 
■  within  the  church  itself  to  interest  a  visitor.  The  Rectory  is  a 
neat  mansion,  conspicuous  near  the  village ;  but  the  Priory,  a 
fine  old  house,  recently  restored,  stands  in  somewhat  park-like 
grounds  apart. 

In  a  stroll  up  from  Breadsall  to  Morley  and  Smalley,  most 
beautiful  and  extensive  ranges  of  country  open  successively  on 
the  gaze.  Stand  in  one  place  and  you  can  look  back  on  the 
town  of  Derby,  its  receding  outlines  softened  by  its  own  thin 
.cloud  of  smoke;  and  as  you  turn  slowly  round  to  the  west 
and  north,  you  see  the  cheerful  gleam  of  a  mill-dam  in  the 
green  hollow  below,  and  across  the  vale  of  the  Derwent,  the 
rich  country  from  about  Darley  Abbey  and  Mills  to  Allestree 
and  Quarndon,  and  away  to  the  far  blue  hills  of  the  Peak. 
From  another  point,  nearer  to  Smalley,  may  be  seen  the  varied 
.landscape  stretching  dimly  away  beyond  Dale  Abbey,  into  the 
counties  of  Nottingham  and  Leicester ;  turning  from  which  to 
the  north,  is  the  country  reaching  beyond  Shipley  and  Heanor, 
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Codnor  Castle  and  the  sources  of  the  Erewash,  into  the  shadowy 
realm  of  Robin  Hood  and  the  early  home  of  Mary  Chaworth, — 
to  hills  that  in  their  turn  look  down  into  Byron's  classic  vale 
of  Newstead.  And  not  frequently  in  beautiful  old  England 
occurs  a  similar  expanse  marked  with  more  various  features  of 
town  and  tower,  grey  village,  manorial  hall,  and  tapering  spire, 
or  wooded  hill  and  pastoral  vale  ;  with  now  and  then  some 
bright  water -gleam ;  or  a  smelting  furnace  throwing  up  its  flame 
like  a  volcano  from  amid  the  ripe  garniture  of  the  land.  Me- 
thinks  it  would  be  no  bad  holiday's  recreation  for  a  young  man 
to  walk  out  in  that  direction,  with  his  eyes  and  ears  open,  learn- 
ing all  that  could  be  learnt,  and  not  afraid  of  modestly  question- 
ing worthy  country-people  by  the  way.  What  a  number  of  de- 
cayed yew  trees  would  he  mark  on  the  road-side,  making  him 
feel  how  ancient  a  country  he  was  travelling  through — the  pro- 
babihty  being  that  some  of  these  yews  were  planted  near  the 
doors  of  human  dwellings,  of  which  in  most  cases  not  a  vestige 
now  remains  !  He  might  spend  an  hour  about  Morley  Church 
and  village  with  advantage  ;  for  the  church  itself  has  much  in- 
terest independently  of  its  fine  position  ;  the  village,  though 
not  large,  has  some  pleasing  touches  of  character  for  an  artist, 
especially  in  the  old  lane  leading  down  to  Dale  Abbey  ;  and 
there  is  also  an  ancient  tumulus,  crowned  by  some  trees.  The 
road  from  Morley  to  Smalley  passes  among  substantial  farms ; 
and  by  the  side  of  a  little  brook  stands  a  sheltered  cottage, 
with  a  sculptured  tablet  over  the  door  inscribed  "  T.  0.  B." 
There  is  a  fine  sunny  look  about  yon  seat  of  the  Sitwells, 
among  its  waving  trees  and  spreading  pastures  ;  and  as  we 
come  past  many  cheerful  cottages  and  the  little  inn  into 
Smalley  Village,  how  sweetly  looks  across  the  road  this  man- 
sion of  the  Radfords  towards  that  of  the  Mundys,  the  latter 
standing  away  among  its  guardian  woods  at  Shipley.  Then 
turn  to  the  left,  as  you  pass  about  a  mile  beyond  Smalley, 
where  once  was  Kidsley  Park,  and  you  will  see,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  one  field  or  so  from  the  turnpike-road,  a  neat  old 
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farm-house.  Were  you  to  know  it  as  its  friendly  visitors  have 
known  it,  you  would  find  it  an  unpretending  home  of  intelligence 
and  taste.  There  was,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  a  manor  there, 
belonging  to  the  abbot  of  Chester.  In  ]597,  a  distinguished 
medical  author.  Dr.  Christopher  Johnson,  resided  there  ;  but 
its  chief  resident  of  late  was  the  old  patriarch,  Daniel  Smith, 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  having  had  little  need 
of  doctors,  has  quietly  passed  into  the  better  world,  at  the  age 
of  ninety  years,  while  I  have  been  writing  this  chapter. 

Go  further  along  the  turnpike-road,  or  strike  aside  over 
Kidsley  fields,  and  before  you  is  Heanor  church  tower,  and 
now  you  are  in  the  native  locality  of  the  Howitt  family,  known 
so  well  to  literature  and  to  fame.  Beyond  is  Loscoe,  with  its 
beautiful  sheet  of  water  called  Loscoe-dam  ;  Codnor  Castle 
and  Ironworks  are  a  little  further  still,  with  the  black,  busy 
and  thriving  little  town  of  Ironville  ;  but  you  will  scarcely  have 
time  to  go  thither  in  one  day's  ramble.  Cross  down,  instead, 
to  Loscoe  dam,  and  up  by  the  ancient  hamlet  of  Breach,  then 
over  to  Denby  Old  Hall  by  the  fields.  It  is  said  by  some  that 
Flamstead,  the  astronomer,  was  born  at  Denby,  and  there  is 
still  a  house  in  the  parish  called  Flamstead  House.  It  would 
take  you  too  far  out  of  your  way,  perhaps,  to  come  round  by 
WaingrifF  or  Waingroves,  now  a  possession  of  the  Rev.  Wm, 
Peach,  but  formerly  belonging  to  the  Knights  Hospitallers  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  by  the  time  you  reach  Denby 
Pottery — where  so  usefully  lived  and  recently  so  happily  died 
worthy  Joseph  Bourne— you  would  probably  be  glad  to  take 
advantage  of  the  evening  train  to  Derby.  But  if  brave  enough 
to  make  a  good  twenty  miles'  circuit  of  it,  the  remainder  of  the 
walk  by  Kilburn  Hall,  with  its  pleasant  slope  to  the  road  ; 
Horsley,  with  its  old  castle-foundations  and  picturesque  church, 
and  the  grey  hamlet  of  Holbrook  on  the  opposite  hill ;  Cox- 
bench  Hall,  and  the  somewhat  picturesquely  cotted  hill-side  and 
tiny  mill  as  you  draw  near  to  Little  Eaton,  will  make  no 
unfitting  conclusion,  leading  you  at  length  to  Little  Chester, 
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where  two  thousand  years  ago  the  old  Romans  also  made 
a  halting  place,  little  dreaming  of  the  changes  that  since  then 
have  come  over  these  scenes. 


€lx^i^v  ihii  §xvm{^A\\l\\A. 


SCENES    ON    THE    BOUNDARY. 


'  ANY  have  been  the  routes  chalked  out  for  tourists 
across  the  County,  but  did  any  one  ever  think  of 
making  the  tour  around  it  ?  It  could  not  be  done 
very  hastily  ;  and  there  might  now  and  then  be  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  accomplishment ;  but, 
would  duty  permit,  there  is  scarcely  in  all  Britain 
a  circuit  of  equal  extent  that  I  would  rather  take 
for  the  interest  it  would  afford — pictorial,  geological,  botanical, 
archaeological,  and  historical. 

What  a  day  for  the  mineralogist,  and  not  a  profitless  one 
for  any  other  inquiring  mind,  might  be  passed  in  a  journey  up 
the  Erewash  valley,  where  Nottinghamshire  and  Derbyshire 
unite — or,  if  you  prefer  it  so,  divide  !  Commencing  near  Long 
Eaton,  in  those  broad  and  luxuriant  meadows,  and  passing 
along  the  quiet  field-paths  to  Sandiacre,  glancing  thence  over 
the  border  at  the  pretty  scenery  about  Stapleford,  Bramcote, 
and  Trowell,  where  a  beautiful  blending  of  hill  and  wood, 
interspersed  with  signs  of  human  industry  and  enterprise, 
rises  from  the  rich  pastures  and  the  many- winding  stream,  the 
coal  and  iron  district  gradually  opens,  with  its  pits  and  furnaces. 
Stanton  Works  are  seen,  where  once  mused  the  monks  of  Dale, 
and  the  rising  town  of  Ilkeston,  with  its  factories  and  extending 
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streets,  tells  of  lace  and  hosiery,  as  well  as  of  **  black  diamonds" 
and  of  iron-stone  that  shall  soon  be  turned  into  gold.  Ilkeston 
church  tower  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  objects  rising  for 
many  miles,  and  may  be  discerned  from  particular  points  along, 
and  from  far  on  either  side  of,  the  border.  Dashed  over  as  all 
this  region  is  with  black  mine  hillocks,  and  sending  up  every- 
where, as  it  does,  great  columns  of  smoke  into  the  sky,  it  is  still 
not  without  much  rural  beauty.  Large  spaces  of  cultured 
land ;  dottings  and  lines  of  trees ;  the  fir-crowned  hills  of  Bram- 
cote,  with  the  old  druidical  stone  between  them ;  Trowell 
church  tower  and  Cossal  spire,  the  windings  of  the  little  river, 
and  the  level  lines  of  two  canals ;  the  railway,  with  long  trails 
of  white  vapour  streaming  back  from  each  train  as  it  rushes  far 
and  fast  away  ;  and  here  and  there  a  peaceful  farm,  that  looks 
like  a  bit  of  the  old  world  come  back  to  see  what  the  new  one 
is  doing — combine  altogether  to  strike  out  poetical  as  well  as 
commercial  ideas,  and  to  make  one  think  of  the  past  and  future, 
as  well  as  of  the  present  time. 

A  few  miles  more  and  we  are  at  Langley  Mill — the  grey 
old  tower  of  Heanor  church  looking  down  upon  us  from  the 
Derbyshire  side,  and  the  new  one  of  Eastwood  from  the 
Nottinghamshire  side  of  the  vale.  Anon  we  find  ourselves 
^  near  Codnor,  where  the  last  lingering  ruins  of  a  great  castle 
look  down  from  the  hill  on  some  of  the  largest  ironworks  ever 
constructed.  They  stand  in  what,  in  feudal  days,  was  the  park 
to  that  castle,  which  was  a  seat  of  the  ancient  and  powerful 
family  of  the  Z ouches.  They  belong  to  the  celebrated 
Butterley  Company,  whose  trucks  you  may  occasionally  see  on 
almost  every  line  of  railway  they  can  reach ;  whose  iron  bridges 
have  been  sent  to  span  the  rivers  of  the  remotest  climes  ; 
whose  cannon  balls  have  done'  shivering  work  in  almost  every 
great  modern  battle  ;  and  they  have  also  contributed  no 
inconsiderable  share  to  the  peaceful  and  more  useful  commerce 
of  the  age  we  live  in.  How  strange  would  it  appear  to  the 
ancient  owners,  could  they  come  back  but  for  one  hour,  and 
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see  the  belching  forth  of  those  great  fires,  where  calmly  fell 
the  sabbath  sunshine  on  their  gentle  herds  ;  or  listen  to  the 
roar  and  hammering  of  those  great  forges,  whose  voice  in  peace 
might  seem  to  them  more  terrible,  till  explained,  than  that  of 
their  occasional  besiegers  in  war  !  And  how  marvellous  would 
it  appear  to  them  that  the  places  to  which  they  gave  the  sweet 
rural  names  of  Birch-wood  and  Summer-cotes,  which  were,  no 
doubt,  precise  descriptions  of  them  then,  should  one  of  them 
be  now  entirely  charred  over  with  coal,  and  the  other  sending 
up  furnace-fires  like  a  Httle  Vesuvius  ! 

Not  far  from  the  great  iron-forges  is  the  town  of  Ironville, 
black,  not  with  age,  but  with  industry,  and  its  homes  much 
cleaner  within  than  without.  Curious,  that  the  former  name 
for  the  locality,  at  the  end  of  which  stands  Ironville,  should 
have  been  Golden  Valley.  Was  it  so  called  because  of 
the  golden  broom  and  furze  that  blossomed  there,  or  butter- 
cups and  cowslips  and  the  golden  corn  ?  I  know  not ;  —but 
to  call  it  golden  now  would  be  ironical  indeed.  Yet  is  there  a 
spot,  not  far  off,  a  species  of  recreation  ground  for  the  people, 
where  a  touch  of  nature  still  lingers,  where  wild  flowers  flourish 
near  the  foot  of  a  lofty,  lightning-rent  column,  raised  to  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Jessop,  late  a  leading  partner  in  the  Butterley 
Company- -and  where  social  gatherings  for  intellectual  pur- 
poses and  for  amusement  are  frequently  held. 

Further  up  the  vale  we  come  to  Pye  Bridge,  where  crosses 
the  old  Nottingham  and .  Alfreton  road  ;  and  hence  may  be 
seen  on  the  left  the  tall,  clean,  delicate  spire  of  Riddings 
Church,  shooting  up  in  fine  relief  from  the  dusky  country  ; 
while  on  the  opposite  hill  in  Nottinghamshire  stands  the 
darker  and  heavier  tower  of  Selston,  commanding  wide, 
grassy,  and  heathery  commons,  and  ancient  abbey  woods,  and 
pleasant  views  of  distant  hills.  Summercotes-furnace  is  hard 
by,  but  Butterley-works  are  a  few  miles  off  to  the  west,  not 
seen  from  this  valley.  Birch  wood  collieries  are  a  little  further 
on,  and  the  Cromford  canal  here  flows  parallel  with  the  river 
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and  the  railway  ;  while  tram-roads  run  about  in  every  direc- 
tion, connecting  the  different  collieries  with  the  main  lines  of 
commerce.  Not  far  from  this  point,  in  former  years,  in  a  neat 
rural  residence  called  Birch  wood  Cottage,  dwelt  a  branch  of 
the  Woolley  family,  who,  dispersed  by  adversity,  went  forth 
into  the  wide,  wide  world,  where  some  at  sea  and  some  on 
land,  have  by  lives  of  honourable  and  distinguished  usefulness 
served  mankind,  and  well  proved  how  true  it  is  that 

"  There  is  a  divinity  which  shapes  our  ends, 
Rough-hew  them  as  we  will." 

In  about  another  mile,  as  you  may  see  by  the  map,  the 
Erewash  ceases  at  Pinxton  to  divide  the  two  counties,  giving 
up  that  office  to  a  clear  little  brook  coming  down  by  Kirkby 
Old  Hall  from  the  lovely  rural  domain  of  Brookhill— seats  of 
the  ancient  family  of  Coke  of  Melbourne  and  this  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  here  the  country  assumes  an  aspect  altogether 
different  from  the  scenes  we  are  leaving, — champaign  pastures 
being  intersected  by  winding  little  streamy  hollows  (locally 
called  "dumbles,"  and  "grives,")  with  scattered  farm-steads, 
some  of  the  latter  with  their  lime- washed  walls  gleaming 
very  prettily  through  the  leafing  trees.  I  have  always  loved 
Brookhill  from  my  early  days,  and  have  written  so  much  of 
it  elsewhere  as  to  leave  little  to  say  now.  Yet  it  were 
hard  to  pass,  even  now,  without  a  word,  the  spot  where 
long  lived  one  who  was  among  the  first  to  read  my  young 
literary  efforts  and  encourage  me  to  deeds  of  usefulness,  now 
that  his  ashes  rest  with  his  sire's  in  the  old  church  crowning 
yon  outside  slope.  The  world,  not  yet  itself  quite  arrived  at 
the  millenium,  had  reason  to  see  some  shadows  about  his  life 
that  did  much  to  obscure  what,  in  other  circumstances,  might 
have  made  him  shine  as  one  of  the  noblest  of  natures— just  as 
there  are  dark  spots  on  the  sun,  his  family  crest.  He  was 
very  deaf,  and  therefore  debarred  of  much  of  life's  better 
intercourse  ;  of  a  warm  temperament,  and  erred.  But  speak- 
ing of  him  as  I  knew  him  myself  in  his  latter  years,  he  was 
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one  of  the  sincerest  friends  of  genius  and  learning  ;  cared 
greatly  for  the  poor,  the  aged,  and  the  helpless  ;  denied  him- 
self much,  and  did  good  by  stealth,  while  leaving  the  world  to 
think  him  penurious  ;  had  great  and  various  talents — and 
never  dissembled  his  opinions  ;  was  a  faithful  adviser  on 
matters  he  understood  ;  and,  though  himself  a  landlord,  held 
this  theory :  that  they  who  till  the  soil  have  the  first  right  to 
live  from  it ;  next  to  them,  the  poor — who  cannot  help  them- 
selves ;  and  last  the  landlord,  who  should  be  content  with  the 
overplus.  Such  as  he  appeared  tome,  was  Mr.  D*Ewes  Coke, 
who  died  amid  these  scenes  a  few  years  back,  at  the  ripe  age 
of  four  score.     "  Requiescat  in  pace.''^ 

Brookhill  Hall  and  part  of  its  grounds  were  within  the 
ancient  precincts  of  Sherwood  Forest,  the  stream  that  fills  the 
large  fish-pond  and  divides  the  counties  here  being  also  the 
forest  boundary,  walking  up  by  which  we  come  to  Fulwood, 
where,  about  midway  between  South  Normanton  on  the  left, 
and  Sutton-in-Ashfield  and  Kirkby  on  the  right,  there  bresiks 
upon  the  sight  a  vast  and  varied  landscape,,  stretching  back  to 
the  south  along  the  Ere  wash  Valley,  and  west  right  over 
Crich  Cliff  to  the  top  of  Masson,  beyond  Matlock  Bath  ;  while 
'in  the  vale,  among  fields  of  various  hue,  cut  into  squares  by 
green  hedge-rows,  are  scatterings  of  villages  and  lonely  farms ; 
the  up-gleaming  of  distant  spires ;  the  contemplative  look-down 
of  grey  old  towers ;  graceful  trails  of  foliage  shading  far- wind- 
ing brooks;  dark  dashes  of  wood  on  the  far  blue  hills;  and  the 
culmination  of  all  the  scene  at  Crich  Cliff,  the  lofty  "  stand  " 
on  which  is  so  diminished  by  distance  that  you  would  think  a 
man,  if  there,  might  rest  his  hand  upon  its  top, — making  alto- 
gether a  picture  that,  as  it  is  the  one  which  being  born  near 
and  accustomed  so  early  to  gaze  upon,  I  may  be  excused,  per- 
haps, for  still  thinking  one  of  the  loveliest  ever  seen. 

Leaving  the  hamlet  of  Hilcote,  and  the  villages  of  Black- 
well-with-Newton  and  Tibshelf,  on  the  left,  and  proceeding  by 
Hucknall-under-Huthwayte,  and  afterwards  by  a  farm  called 
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Whiteborough  (said  to  be  the  site  of  an  ancient  city),  Hard- 
wick  Hall  stands  before  the  eye  in  all  its  dignity  and  grandeur, 
just  within  the  border,  a  small  portion  of  its  park  being  in  Not- 
tinghamshire, and  the  country  spreading  around  well  worthy 
from  its  scope  and  general  aspect  of  so  notable  a  centre-point. 
From  the  neighbourhood  of  Hardwick  there  is  a  strange,  wild, 
rocky,  out-of-the-way  sort  of  country,  sometimes  very  beautiful, 
but  different  from  the  scenery  on  either  side,  extending  far  along 
the  border.  In  the  chapter  on  Scarsdale,  allusion  has  already 
been  made  to  this  feature,  as  developed  about  Pleasley  and 
Scarcliffe,  Markland  Grips  and  Cresswell  Crags.  For  the  lover 
of  solitary  nooks,  cressy  brooks,  ferny  crags  with  out-hanging 
yew  trees,  secluded  hamlets,  and  ancient  water-mills,  with  now 
and  then  a  glimpse  of  open  park  and  forest  scenery,  I  could 
hardly  suggest  a  more  suitable  ramble  than  an  exploration  of 
this  part  of  the  Derbyshire  border,  commencing  near  Hardwick, 
and  going  along  by  NewboundMill,  Pleasley  Dale,  Shirebrook, 
Langwith,  Whalley  Hall,  Elmton,  Markland  Grips,  Cresswell, 
to  Shireoaks,  then  back  by  Whitwell,  Southgate,  Barlborough 
Hall,  and  Eckington,  to  Norton  and  Sheffield. 

Ha !  and  then  that  glorious  country  about  Sheffield,  so 
totally  different  again  from  all  we  have  mentioned,  and  yet  so 
beautifully  wild  and  picturesque— growing  less  wild  but  not 
less  picturesque  every  year,  from  the  increase  in  it  of  human 
life — and  sometimes  almost  reaching  the  sublime,  in  its  associa- 
tions of  rock  and  river,  moorland,  mountain,  and  winding  dale. 
Take  the  Glossop-road  from  Sheffield,  which  leads  you  through 
the  valley  of  the  Rivelin,  to  Moss-car  Cross,  and  down  to  Lady- 
bower  Brook  and  Ashopton  Inn,  then  up  the  Woodlands  by 
the  river  Ashop,  the  Snake  Inn  and  the  foot  of  Kinder- 
scout,  and  so  on,  if  you  choose  into  all  the  life  and  beauty  of 
Longdendale,  and  the  longer  you  linger  in  all  those  regions 
the  more  romantic  beauty  you  shall  find  ! 

"  LoxGDENDALE,"  says  bright-thoughtcd,  warm-hearted  Tho- 
mas Barlow,  its  native  poet,  "is  a  picturesque  and  romantic  vale 
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on  the  north-western  boundary  of  Derbyshire,  approachable  to  a 
tourist  from  the  interior  of  the  county  by  the  Manchester,  Shef- 
feld  and  Lincohishire  Railway,  which  runs  through  it  from  Wood- 
head,  after  emerging  from  a  tunnel  of  three  miles  through  the 
*  backbone  of  England  '  to  Mottram,  a  distance  of  over  seven 
miles.  The  Etherow,  principal  source  of  the  Mersey,  running 
from  near  the  rise  of  the  Derwent,  in  this  elevated  portion  of  the 
Peak,  falls  with  a  sweet  murmur  into  the  vale  at  Woodhead  sta- 
tion, and  pursuing  an  interrupted  course  in  a  south-westerly 
direction  divides  the  county  from  Cheshire.  Much  of  the  water 
of  the  Etherow  is  appropriated  by  the  Manchester  Corporation 
Waterworks  Company,  who  have  erected  five  lodges  or  artificial 
lakes,  that  greatly  heighten  the  beauty  of  the  vale, — helping  to 
subdue  its  wildness,  and  mirroring  in  their  bosoms  the  bold 
outlines  of  the  hills.  These  lodges  are  of  great  size  :  that  at 
Woodhead  covers  an  area  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  acres, 
and  is  estimated  to  hold  two  hundred  million  cubic  feet  of  water. 
Torside,  the  next  to  Woodhead,  covers  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres,  and  is  estimated  to  hold  two  hundred  and  forty  million 
cubic  feet  ;  Rhodes  Wood  covers  fifty- four  acres,  and  holds 
eighty  million  cubic  feet  ;  Arnfield  and  Holhngworth  Lodges 
are  smaller — the  former  holds  thirty-four  million,  and  the  latter 
twelve  million  cubic  feet.  These  lodges  are  calculated  to  sup- 
ply Manchester  with  thirty  million  gallons  of  water  per  day. 
The  cost  of  these  works  up  to  December,  1859,  was  one  miUion 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

"  The  railway  skirts  the  hills  on  the  Derbyshire  side  of  the 
vale,  crossing  by  two  splendid  viaducts — one  over  a  tributary  of 
the  Etherow  at  Dinting  ;  the  other  over  the  Etherow  at  Broad- 
bottom — and  enters  into  Cheshire  through  the  Hattersley 
tunnel.  The  works  of  man  in  this  beautiful  vale  almost  vie  in 
grandeur  with  those  of  nature.  The  Woodhead  tunnel,  the 
waterworks,  and  the  viaducts,  are  imposing  monuments  of  the 
skill  and  enterprise  of  man,  and  harmonise  with  the  sublimer 
features  of  the  vale  and  hills. 
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"  On  the  railway  side  between  Hadfield  and  Dinting  stations, 
stands  Mouselow,  a  steep,  wood-crowned  hill,  on  the  summit 
of  which  are  the  ruins  of  what  appears  to  have  been  a  British 
Dun,  of  an  oval  form  ;  portions  of  the  outer  wall  still  remain, 
and  of  the  ditch  that  surrounded  it.  On  an  eminence  near 
Brookfield,  and  within  half-a-mile  of  Dinting,  stood  what  is 
commonly  called  Melandra  Castle,  but  which  was  a  Roman  sta- 
tion or  camp,  built,  as  appears  from  history,  during  the  reign  of 
Claudius.  Traces  of  a  Roman  road  are  still  visible,  leading 
towards  Lower  Gamesley.  Standing  on  this  eminence,  sur- 
rounded by  a  vast  amphitheatre  of  hills,  and  contemplating  the 
changes  that  have  been  wrought  during  the  last  thirty  years, 
wakes  in  the  soul  a  poetic  fervour  for  which  ordinary  language 
is  too  tame." 

Such  is  the  scenery  about  the  Cheshire  border  ;  and  then, 
working  round  south-westerly  you  come  to  the  Staffordshire 
border,  and  Dovedale,  with  all  its  beauty  and  romance  ;— to 
the  lower  plains  of  the  Dove,  looked  down  upon  by  cheerful 
towns  and  villages,  fair  mansions  and  gentle  hills,  like  those 
about  Okeover,  Ashbourne,  Clifton,  Mayfield,  Calwich,  Nor- 
bury,  Rocester,  Doveridge,  Uttoxeter,  Sudbury,  Hanbury, 
and  Tutbury, — the  ruins  of  Tutbury  Castle  and  the  fine  church 
by  their  side,  with  many  other  objects,  adding  the  charm  of 
historical  incident  to  the  broad  expanse  of  those  landscapes. 

Then  come  we  in  time  to  the  flowery  domain  of  Eggington, 
where  the  Dove  is  lost  in  the  Trent,  opposite  Newton  Sol- 
ney — old  Trent,  winding  its  magnificent  way,  as  we  have  seen 
before,  by  Rep  ton,  Calke,  Swarkeston,  Donington  Park,  and 
Shardlow  to  Sawley,  and  shortly  afterwards  completing  the 
boundary -line  in  that  direction,  not  far  from  Long  Eaton, 
where  we  started.  Who  then  would  say  that  a  perambulation 
of  the  whole  border  would  not  be  a  tour  almost,  if  not  entirely, 
as  interesting  as  any  other  of  the  same  extent  in  England  ? 
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ND  now,  my  friendly  reader,  for  some  things  there 
are  in  the  foregoing  sheets,  and  some  things  omitted, 
let  me  ask,  ere  we  part,  your  kindest  indulgence 
aud  forgiveness.  It  cannot  for  a  moment  be  sup- 
posed that  any  writer  could  bring  the  mention  of 
every  spot  worth  seeing  into  the  line  of  a  formal 
tour.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  sometimes  happen 
that  places  best  worth  notice  would  require  such  a  long  de- 
tour, or  special  visit,  as  to  make  any  allusion  to  them  in  the 
ordinary  track  frivolous  in  the  extreme.  And  yet,  they  should 
be  borne  in  mind  and  seen  as  you  may  have  opportunity.  No 
antiquarian  can  be  said  to  have  done  justice  either  to  himself 
or  the  county,  who,  going  through  it  at  all,  fails  to  see  the 
ancient  temple  of  Arbor  Low,  or  Arbe  Low,  near  Youlgreave, 
and  the  Museum  so  industriously  enriched  by  the  late  Mr. 
Thomas  Bateman,  at  Lomberdale  House,  in  another  part  of 
the  same  parish.  From  any  side  of  England,  a  pilgrimage  to 
Youlgreave  alone  and  its  various  points  of  interest,  would  be 
almost  as  attractive  as  a  pilgrimage  to  Stonehenge, — not 
that  it  has  much  in  common  with  Stonehenge,  but  for  its 
kindred  associations.  According  to  Pilkington,  Arbe  Low  (so 
pronounced,  whatever  be  its  etymology),  is  a  circle  of  about 
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thirty  large  unhewn  limestones,  hemmed  in  by  a  deep  ditch  and 
a  high  vallum.  The  area  within  is  about  fifty  yards  in  diameter. 
Some  of  the  stones  are  from  six  to  eight  feet  long — their 
thickness  varying  up  to  three  or  four  feet,  and  their  form  also 
various.  Within  the  circle  are  some  lesser  stones,  less  regu- 
larly placed,  and  near  the  centre  three  larger  ones,  which 
some  think  were  once  joined  in  the  formation  of  a  cromlech. 
The  width  of  the  ditch  outside  the  circle  of  stones  is  about  six 
yards  ;  and  the  height  of  the  vallum  at  its  inner  side,  though 
much  changed  by  the  long  action  of  the  elements,  is  in  some 
places  from  six  to  eight  yards.  There  are  entrances  to  the 
enclosed  area  on  the  north  and  south  ten  or  twelve  yards  in 
width  ;  while  on  the  east  side  of  the  south  entrance  is  a  large 
barrow,  which  was  opened  by  the  late  Mr.  Bateman,  in  May, 
1845,  and  found  to  abound  with  relics,  of  which  a  full  and 
lucid  account  is  given  in  that  gentleman's  published  writings. 

Of  Mr.  Bateman  himself,  his  labours  as  an  antiquarian,  and 
the  fruits  of  his  researches,  which  are  stored  with  great  order 
in  the  museum  he  has  left  behind  him  at  Lomberdale,  it  would 
be  pleasant  to  write  much,  were  there  space  to  do  the  subject 
justice.  But  that  would  require  a  volume,  which  those  who 
were  more  intimate  with  him  could  better  write.  His  circle  of 
friends  and  correspondents  was  very  extensive  ;  and  his  some- 
what sudden  and  premature  death  since  this  volume  was  com- 
menced, cast  a  gloom  over  many  a  mind  he  had  helped  to  enrich 
with  his  accumulations  of  antiquarian  lore.* 

Many,  too,  are.  the  elevations  from  which  most  extensive  and 
beautiful  views  may  be  gained — many  the  sweet,  secluded 
dales  and  doughs— lying  far  off  the  tracks  of  ordinary  tourists 
and  guides,  and  of  which  little  mention  has  been  made.  Yet, 
just  as  I  have  suggested  a  tour  of  the  whole  border  of  the 
county  as  one  of  the  greatest  treats  imaginable,  for  any  per- 

*  A  full  obituary  of  Mr.  Bateman  appears  in  one  of  tlie  numbers  of 
"  The  Reliquary,"  edited  by  Mr.  Llewellynn  Jewitt,  F.  S.  A. 
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son  who  had  the  heart  and  mind  to  explore  it,  so,  to  the  lover 
of  mountain-climbing,  might  be  recommended  the  ascent  of  a 
number  of  the  highest  hills,  beginning  with  some  of  the  less 
lofty  ones  about  Wirksworth,  and  ending  with  Kinderscout 
which  is  1859  feet  high  ;— and  in  making  his  way  from  hill 
to  hill,  guided  pretty  much  by  the  eye,  on  how  many  lovely 
little  nooks,  in  the  dells  and  doughs  between  them,  might 
the  wanderer  come  almost  with  the  feelings  of  an  original  dis- 
coverer ! 

Another  sort  of  tourist,  especially  if  a  fisherman,  would 
more  greatly  enioy,  perhaps,  the  exploration  of  the  various 
streams,  each  to  its  source,— a  little  Bruce  or  Mungo  Park,  or 
Livingstone,  in  his  way  ;  and  great  indeed  would  be  the  re- 
ward of  his  observations  between  their  estuaries  and  their 
mountain-springs  ! 

The  mineralogist,  guided  by  one  of  the  favourite  books  on 
his  science,  and  with  a  geological  map  of  the  county,  might 
also  walk  forth  in  a  similar  spirit,  and  enjoy  much  besides  the 
revelations  of  the  rocks  and  caves  ;  as  would  the  botanist  or 
zoologist  find  a  world  of  wonders  adding  its  charms  to  those  of 
his  chief  pursuit.  The  artist  and  poet  would,  of  course,  find 
enough  to  enjoy  anywhere.  In  short,  whatever  a  rambler's 
peculiar  bent  or  study,  he  might  easily  make  it  a  key-note 
with  which  all  the  rest  of  nature's  concert  would  chord,  as  he 
wandered  with  his  knapsack  far  as  he  could  get  out  of  the 
beaten  tracks  of  the  guides  and  guide-books.  And  this,  in  a 
short  time,  will  be  the  principle  on  which  tourists  will  more 
generally  go. 

The  mere  seeker  of  health,  lacking  vigour  perhaps  at  the 
very  start,  will  have  to  get  along  as  may  be  most  agreeable 
to  his  weakly  condition.  Yet,  should  there  be  no  organic  rea- 
son to  the  contrary,  and  the  weather  be  tolerably  fit,  he  will 
certainly,  if  wise  in  the  matters  of  diet  and  regimen,  soon 
gather  strength  enough  as  he  goes  on.  If  he  thinks  otherwise, 
let  him  set  out  and  try  it.     In  a  ramble,  during  which  many 
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of  the  particulars  of  this  book  were  gleaned,  I  once  started  as 
an  invalid,  commencing  not  far  from  Sheffield.  On  the  first  day, 
fifteen  miles  knocked  me  up ;  on  the  second,  twenty  miles  fa- 
tigued me  as  little.  The  third,  being  the  sabbath,  was  passed 
in  quiet  contemplation  in  and  near  Dovedale.  The  fourth  day 
perhaps  did  not  see  me  and  my  two  excellent  companions  walk 
much  farther  than  on  the  third,  for  we  spent  a  good  deal  of 
time  at  Ham  Hall  and  again  in  Dovedale.  On  the  fifth  day,  I 
managed  twenty-five  miles  without  fatigue;  the  sixth,  an  equal 
distance  with  growing  ease  ;  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth, 
from  twenty  to  thirty  or  thirty-five  miles  each  day,  with  the 
most  perfect  enjoyment — scarcely  fatigued  at  all  ;  and  on  the 
tenth  was  gloomy  and  uneasy  for  want  of  thirty  miles  to  walk. 
But  how  many  sweet  spots  may  be  reached  by  rail  or  a 
brief  walk,  or  both,  and  spent  with  intense  delight,  by  world- 
chafed  and  brain-weary  men  and  women  of  taste,  who  have 
only  a  few  hours  to  spare.  Why,  only  open  the  map  for  the 
Midland  line,  and  let  us  see.  A  few  minutes'  ride  to  Duffield 
or  Belper,  and  an  hour's  walk,  would  take  you  up  by  Hazlewood 
to  the  Depth  o'Lumb.  A  few  minutes  more  to  Ambergate 
and  a  stroll  up  to  Crich  ;  or  down  to  South  Wingfield  and  up 
to  the  Manor  ruins  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  Alfireton  Park, 
whence  is  one  of  the  prettiest  views  of  the  North  Peak  that  eye 
could  gaze  on,  and  the  valley  of  the  Amber  between.  Nay, 
in  one  hour  from  Derby  you  might  run  down  by  government 
train  as  far  as  Clay-cross  ;  then,  taking  another  hour's  ramble 
by  North  Wingfield  and  over  the  fields,  find  yourself  at  Hard- 
wick — ^its  stately  old  halls  looking  down  upon  you  from  the 
hill,  and  a  country  abounding  with  rural  life  and  beauty  ex- 
panding far  around  you.  In  truth,  a  strong  man  might  venture 
farther  than  that— he  might  go  from  Hard  wick  by  Rowthome, 
Glapwell,  or  Heath,  and  Palterton,  as  far  as  Bolsover  Castle  ; 
contemplate  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  all  that  would  there 
and  thence  greet  his  sight,  and  return  to  Chesterfield,  or  Clay- 
cross  again,  in  time  for  the  evening  train  back  to  Derby. 
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Almost  as  brief  and  easy  would  be  the  ride  to  Rowsley, 
Bakewell,  or  Hassop,  and  a  stroll  up  the  Derwent,  the  Wye, 
or  the  Lathkil,  to  many  of  the  places  noticed  in  our  previous 
chapters.  And  now  I  think  of  it,  let  no  lover  of  art  or  admirer 
of  exquisite  tributes  of  affection  to  personal  worth,  fail,  when 
loitering  at  any  time  about  Rowsley,  to  go  into  the  neat  little 
church,  and  see  the  chaste  and  beautiful  monument  of  Chel- 
laston  stone,  erected  there  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Lady 
John  Manners  and  her  infant  child.  Anything  more  recherche 
of  its  kind  you  may  not  often— perhaps  never — have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing.  •  >. 

And  while  writing  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Matlock,  in  the 
fourth  chapter,  more  would  have  been  then  said,  if  I  had  known 
it,  of  the  pleasant  scenery  about  Lumsdale  and  Tansley  Wood, 
the  latter  a  seat  of  Mr.  Edward  Radford,  an  active  magistrate. 
Most  deeply  of  all  do- 1  regret,  for  several  reasons,  that  the 
chapter  on  Matlock  Bank  was. written  before  I  went  to  reside 
there  ;  but  as  those  reasons  do- not  affect  the  general  interest 
of  this  book,  I  will  not  take  up  space  with  them  now.  Glancing 
back  through  the  printed  sheets,  I  find  one  or  two  other  mat- 
ters it  may  be  as  well  to  correct  before  closing  : — In  allusion  to 
the  working  of  the  trains  on  the  inclined  plane  between  Crich 
Cliff  and  the  Ambergate  Lime- works,  I  have  said  something  of 
the  nicely-adjusted  apparatus  there  being  set  in  motion  by  steam. 
This  was  owing  to  my  confounding  the  ^method  of  operations 
with  that  then  in  vogue  on  the  High  Peak  Railway.  But  Mr. 
Jefferies,  the  intelligent  superintendent,  of  the  works  at  Crich, 
corrects  me,  and  draws  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  steam,  by 
a  very  simple  and  ingenious  contrivance,  is  dispensed  with 
there. 

In  chapter  the  third,  and  at  page  21,1  have  spoken  of  St. 
Helen's  House,  Derby,  as  going  to  decay.  So  it  was  at  the 
time  I  wrote.  But  public  spirit  has  nobly  arrested  that  decay, 
has  restored  the  house,  and  made  it  a  seat  of  learning,  by 
removing  to  its  more  ample  and  healthy  rooms  the  ancient 
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Grammar  School  from  St.  Peter's.  Long  may  it  flourish  there, 
an  honour  and  blessing  to  the  town  ! 

There  is  another  mistake  at  page  44,  where,  owing  to  being 
at  the  time  misinformed,  I  have  spoken  of  a  road  sloping 
down  from  Masson  into  Matlock  Dale  as  passing  rather  closely 
the  residence  of  the  late  Colonel  Leacroft,  but  which  I  have 
since  fouhd  to  be  not  so,  but  by  that  of  his  relative,  Miss 
Leacroft.  The  worthy  old  Colonel  himself  has  died  while  this 
sheet  has  been  in  the  press.  Changes,  too,  have  been  com- 
menced at  the  top  of  Riber,  by  Mr.  Smedley,  since  the  chapter 
on  that  neighbourhood  was  written,  and  which  it  is  said  he  in- 
tends to  complete  with  a  tower  225  feet  high,  that,  if  accom- 
plished, will  be  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  objects  in  the 
country. 

By  a  slight  and  perhaps  not  unpardonable  inadvertance,  I 
have  twice  made  quotation  of  one  stanza  from  John  Edwards  — 
once  in  the  chapter  on  the  Dove,  and  again  in  speaking  of  the 
fountains  at  Chatsworth  ;  and  in  the  last  paragraph  but  one  of 
the  chapter  on  the  latter  distinguished  place,  the  words  ^'^  nobly" 
and  "noble"  occur  with  what,  had  the  proximity  been  designed, 
would  have  shown  want  of  taste. 

No  doubt  there  are  other  errors,  owing  to  the  heavy  duties 
and  cares,  which  dulled  the  brain  and  withheld  the  pen,  in 
more  than  one  part  of  my  work.  Yet  has  the  little  book  not 
unfrequently  afforded  me  some  delight  in  its  composition,  and 
glad  indeed  shall  I  be  if  ever  blessed  to  learn  that  it  has  af- 
forded the  reader  more. 
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Brailsford,  268. 

Bramcote,  16,  20. 

Brassington  Moor,  60. 

Breadsall,  22,  271. 

Bretby  Park,  242. 

Brookhill,  278. 

Brown,  Thomas,  the  poet,  98. 

Euckland  Hollow,  14. 

Bunting,  Billy,  anecdote  of,  79. 

Burdett,  the  last  Derby  coach- 
man, 32,  63. 

Burdett,  Sir  Robert,  238. 

Burbage  Brook,  121. 

Burley,  23. 

Butterley  Company,  276. 

Buxton,  207. 

Caelswark  and  Higgar,  187. 

Calke  Abbey,  242. 

Cave  Dale,  198. 

Caverns  in  Lathkil  Dale,  155. 

Cavern,  the  Great  Peak,  196. 

Castleton,  195,  198.  Echo  near, 
201. 

Chaddesden,  256- 

Charnwood  Forest,  3, 16, 23,  218, 

Chase  Cliffe,  9,  10. 

Chatsworth,  167. 

Chee  Tor  and  Dale,  137. 

Chellaston,  246. 

Chesterfield,  97,  101. 
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Codnor  Castle,  273,  276. 

Coke,  D'Ewes,  278. 

Cooper,  Isaac,  anecdote  of,  93. 

Cottage  of  Content,  208. 

Cowley,  54. 

Cressbrook,  136,  209. 

Cresswell  Crags,  95. 

CracliffEocks,  181. 

Crich,  13. 

Crich  Carr,  view  from,  8. 

Crich  Chase,  16. 

Crich   Cliflf,   7.     Geology  at,  12. 

Fete  on,  13,  279. 
Crich  Stand,  11,  23.    Scene  from, 

12. 
Cromford,  31,  37.     Canal,  9,  30, 

277. 
Dacre,  Leonard,  91. 
Dalbury,  267. 
Dale  Abbey,  258,  272. 
Darley  Abbey,  129,  212. 
Darley  Grove,  22,  212. 
Darley  Dale,  51,  178. 
Darwin,  Dr.,  211. 
Day-dream  on  Fox  Cloud,  65. 
Depth  o'  Lumb,  270,  286. 
Derby,  thirty  years  ago,  21. 

„      view  of,  from  Chaddesden 

Lodge,  257. 
Derbyshire  Farmer,  anecdote  of 

a,  127. 
Derwent  River  and  its  tributaries 

125. 
Dethick,  77. 
Dethick  Churchyard,  view  from, 

78. 
Devonshire,  Dukes  of,  169. 
Dove  Dale,  145. 
Dove  Eiver,  140. 
Donington  Park,  266. 
Duffield,  24,  270. 
Dunge  Wood,  27. 
Dunsley  Spring,  60,  62. 
Eastwood  Old  Hall,  96. 
Echo  near  Castleton,  201. 
Edale,  191. 
Edensor,  182. 

Edwards,  John,  the  poet,  140. 
Eggington,  242. 
Elvaston,  253. 


Ere  wash  YaHey,  16. 

Etherow  River,  281. 

Etwall,  267. 

Evans,  William,  23,  214. 

Eyam,  184. 

Eyre,  family  of,  189. 

Evans,  family  of,  130,  214. 

Field-paths,  public  right  to,  57. 

Findern,  217.     Flowers  of,  234. 

Flamstead,  273. 

Florence  Nightingale,  10. 

Foremark,  237,  241. 

Fox  Cloud,  64.  Day-dream  on,  65. 

Froggatt  Edge,  186. 

Fulwood,  279. 

Furness,  Richard,  the  poet,  185. 

Cell,  Sir  John,  92,  233. 

Golden  Valley,  277. 

Grammar  School,  Derby,  287. 

Great  Peak  Cavern,  196. 

Hage,  William,  of  Haddon,  anec- 
dote by,  164. 

Haddon  Hall,  158. 

Hardwick,  Bess  of,  109. 

Hardwick  Hall,  16,  108,  280. 

Harp  Edge,  38,  57. 

Harpur,  of  Findern,  234. 

Harrington,  fourth  Earl  of,  253. 

Harston,  8. 

Hartington,  151. 

Hathersage,  120,  189. 

Heacock,  Philip,  209. 

Heanor,  273,  276. 

Hermit  of  Depedale,  261. 

Higgar,  187. 

High  Peak  Railway,  30. 

High  Peak,  Ramble  in  the,  177. 

High  Tor,  45. 

Hobbes,  Thomas,  of  Malmesbury, 
113. 

Holbrook,  273. 

Hblloway,  10,  83,  84.  Tradition 
at,  85. 

Hope  Dale,  128,  203. 

Horsley,  273. 

Hydropathic  Establishments  at 
Matlock  Bank,  50. 

Ham,  150. 

Ilkeston,  275. 

Ingleby,  233. 
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Ironville,  277. 

Jerram,  Mrs.,  219. 

Jessop  Monument,  277. 

Kedleston  Hall,  213,  215. 

Kidsley  Park,  272. 

Kinderscout,  2,  285. 

King's  Newton,  251. 

Knoll  Hills,  239. 

Landscape,  life  of  a,  1. 

Langley,  268. 

Langton,  Dean,  148. 

Lathkil  Dale,  155. 

Latlikil  River,  153. 

Lea  Hurst,  8,  10,  81. 

Lea  Old  Hall,  76. 

Lea  Village,  75. 

Lead  Mine,  accident  in,  12. 

Legend  of  Dale  Abbey,  261, 

Little  Eaton,  24. 

Little  John's  Grave,  189. 

Littleover,  218. 

Locko  Park,  257. 

Lomberdale  House,  156,  283. 

Longdendale,  280. 

Longshaw,  118,  187. 

Lovers'  Leap,  Middleton  Dale,  183 

Lovers'  Walks,  44. 

Mackworth,  216. 

Makeney,  25. 

Mam  Tor,  194,  195. 

Manchester  Water  Works,  281. 

Manners,  Lord  John,  Poems  by, 

53,  123. 
Manners,  Lady,  monument  of,  287 
Markeaton,  216. 
Markland  Grips,  95. 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  79,  90,  112, 

114,  207. 
Masson,  scenery  from,  41. 
Matlock  Bank,  49. 
Matlock  Bath,  how  to  get  there, 

32. 
Matlock  Dale,  33,  288. 
Matlock  old  Town,  48. 
Melandra  Castle,  282. 
Melbourne,  247.     Gardens,  250. 
•  Memory,  marvellous   powers  of, 

18. 
Middle  Peak,  near  Wirkaworth,  4. 

Yiew  from,  63. 


Mickleover.  219. 

Middle ton-by-Wirksworth,  62. 

Middleton  Dale,  183. 

Milford,  25. 

Miller  s  Dale,  137. 

Millstone  Edge,  scene  from,  188. 

Milton,  236. 

Monsal  Dale,  135,  209. 

Moors,  the  Derbyshire,  116. 

Moravian  Settlement,  264. 

Morley,  265,  272. 

Moss-gatherer,  191. 

Mouselow,  282. 

Mundy,  the  poet,  217. 

Newcastle,  Duke  and  Duchess  of, 

106,  107. 
Need  wood  Forest,  217,  238. 
Nightingale,  Florence,  8,  10,  81, 

84. 
North  Lees  Hall  and  Chapel,  189, 
Nottingham  to  Derby,  20. 
Nough  River,  126. 
Oaker  Hill,  51,  52. 
Ockbrook,  264. 
Odin's  Mine,  196. 
Ogston  Hall,  96. 
Okeover  Hall,  144. 
Old  Hall  at  Rowtor,  179. 
Old  Woman  of  the  Peak,  anecdote 

of  an,  203. 
One  Ash  Grange,  156. 
Osmaston,  243. 

Osmaston,  Charles,  history  of,  244 
Osmaston  Manor,  269 
Paxton,  Sir  Joseph,  173. 
Peak  Castle,  199. 
Peak  Cavern,  196. 
Peak,  where  is  the,  2. 
Petrifying  Wells,  39. 
Peveril,  William,  199. 
Pinxton,  278. 
Poole's  Hole,  139,  209. 
Quarndon,  214. 
Radbourne,  220,  267. 
Repton,  226. 
Riber,  31,  41,  51,  288. 
Riber,   description  of  and  view 

from,  74. 
Biddings,  277. 
Robin  Hood*s  Mark,  96. 
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Robin  Hood's  Stride,  180. 

Eowslej,  128,  134,  154,  287. 

Rowtor  Rocks,  179. 

Royse,  Jeremy,  birth  of,  196. 

Rutland,  the  late  Duke  of,  187. 

Rykneld  street  95. 

Scarcliffe  Church,  ancient  monu- 
ment in,  99, 

Selston,  277. 

Seth  Bede,  271. 

Scarsdale,  Hundred  of,  94. 

Sheffield,  neighbourhood  of,  280. 

Sherwood  Forest,  15,  279. 

Shining  Cliff,  8,  27. 

Slin  Tor,  58. 

Smalley,  272. 

Smedley,  John,  49. 

Snow  Storm,  a  great,  in  1615, 181. 

South  Stan  age,  97. 

Speedwell  Mine,  326,  196. 

Stanton-by-Bridge,  247. 

Stanton -by -Dale,  275. 

Stanton-in-the-Peak,  154,  178. 

Stanton  Woodhouse,  178.  Scene 
from,  53. 

Stanzas,  61. 

Starkholmes,  41. 

Stephensons,  the,  7,  98. 

Stonnus,  64. 

Stony  Middleton,  182. 

Strait  family,  25. 

Summercotes,  277. 

Sunset  from  Crich  Cliff,  17. 


Sunset  on  the  Derbyshire  Moors, 
123. 

Sutton  Scarsdale,  99. 

Swallow-holes,  126,  203. 

Swarkestone  Hall  &  Bridge,  246. 

Taddington  Diale,  204. 

Tansley  Moor,  51,  74. 

Thacker,  Thomas,  231. 

Thor's  Cave,  150. 

Tissington,  150. 

Tourist,  pleasures  of  the,  285. 

Twyford,  236,  265. 

Yernon,  Dorothy,  162. 

Via  Gellia,  60. 

Wakebridge,  82. 

Walton,  Izaak,  148. 

Waste,  Joan,  217. 

Wensley  Dale,  52. 

Weston  Cliff,  252. 

Whatstandwell  Bridge,  scenes 
near,  8,  28. 

Wildgoose,  Jenny,  history  of,  69. 

Willersley  Castle,  31,  37,  69. 

Willington,  227. 

Wilmot,  E.  S.,  the  late,  256. 

Wingfield  Manor,  14,  87. 

Winyates,  194. 

Wirksworth,  63. 

Wood,  William,  185. 

Woolley  family,  278. 

Wye  River,  134. 

Yew  Tree  in  Darley  Dale  Church- 
yard, 52. 

Youlgreave,  181,  283. 
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HEAD  MASTER:  REV.  T.  H.  LINDSAY  LEART,  M.A.,  &  B.CL. 

LATE     SCHOLAR    AND    DIVINITY    EXHIBITIONER    OF    BRAZENOSE    COLLEGE, 
OXFORD  ;     AND   EDITOR   OF   HOMER  AND   HERODOTUS. 

Second  Master  :— Rev.  J.  H.  ROBERTS,  B.A.,  Sen  op.  Cambridge. 

Third  Master:— Rev.  P.  PRICE,  B.A.,  Oxford. 

English  Master:— Mr.  T.  B.  SMITH. 

Drawing  Master:— Mr.  A.  0.  DEACON  (of  the  School  of  Art.) 

French  and  German  Master:— Mr.  KOSCHETSKY. 

Drilling    Master  :  — SERGEANT-MAJOR    ELLISTON. 

Board  and  Tuition,  50  Guineas  per  Annum    I     Day  Pupils,  10  Guineas  per  Annum. 
Day  Boarders,         25        „  „  | 

"Washing  and  Mending,  four  Guineas  per  Annum. 

A  charge  of  Half-a-crown  for  marking  will  be  made  unless  every  article  of  clothing  is 
marked  before  sent  to  school. 

French,  German,  Drawing,  Dancing,  each  One  Guinea;  Music,  a  Guinea- and-a-halfj 
Drilling,  Half-a- Guinea  per  Quarter. 

The  Boarders  lake  their  meals  with  the  Head  Master,  and  each  Boarder  has  a  separate 
bed. 

Pupils  are  prepared  for  the  Universities,  the  pursuits  of  Commerce,  and  the  Competi- 
tive Examinations. 

A  full  Quarterns  Notice  required  before  the  withdrawal  of  a  Pupil. 

All  Payments  to  be  made  Half-yearly,  in  advance,  to  "  the  Derby  Grammar  School 
Account,"  at  Messrs.  Newton,  Crompton,  and  Co  ,  Bankers,  Derby. 

Each  Boarder  is  requested  to  bring  his  own  Pillow-cases,  Sheets,  Towels,  Silver  Fork, 
Teaspoon,  and  Dessert  Spoon,  marked  with  his  name,— to  be  returned  on  leaving  School. 

Prizes  are  given  by  the  Archdeacon  of  Derby,  the  Members  of  the  County,  the  Borough, 
and  by  the  Mayor  of  Derby  and  other  gentlemen, — these,  as  well  as  the  Exhibitions,  are 
awarded  by  the  School  Examiners,  who  are  Graduates  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

A  reduction  of  Five  Guineas  per  Annum  is  made  to  Boarders,  sons  of  Clergymen,  and 
of  Ministers,  and  the  Orphan  sons  of  Army  and  Naval  Officers. 

ENTRANCE   FEE — ONE    GUINEA. 

Open  to  all  the  Boys  who  have  been  educated  at  the  Derby  Grammar  School  two  years  at 
least  last  preceeding  their  election. 

1. — The  Ashe  Exhibition,  worth  £50  a  year,  tenable  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge, 
for  three  years,  and  with  the  approbation  of  the  Masters  and  Fellows,  until  the  Exhibi- 
tioner shall  be  of  standing  to  take  his  Master  of  Arts'  Degree. 

N.B. — An  Ashe  Exhibitioner  is  an  eligible  Candidate  for  any  of  the  twelve  open 
Scholarships,  worth  £60  a  year,  and  of  the  ten  at  £30  a  year,  recently  established  at 
at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  tenable  with  an  Ashe  Exhibition. 

3.— The  School  Exhibition  (from  Entrance  Fee  and  other  sources)  worth  £30  a  year, 
for  three  years,  tenable  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Dublin,  or  Durham. 

3.— A  Third  Exhibition,  worth  about  £35  a  year,  for  three  years,  is  being  founded. 
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BRITISH  AND   FOREIGN   WAREHOUSE, 
23,  IRON  GATE,  DERBY, 

W.    &    H.    DEW, 

SllS    Mllilli, 

AND 

IMPORTERS  OP 

SILKS,   SHAWLS,  LACE,  EIBBONS, 
AND  FANCY  GOODS. 

TABLE  &  HOUSEHOLD  LINENS 

IN  THE  BEST  MAKES. 

EVERY  REQUISITE  FOR  FAMILY  MOURNING. 

FUNERALS    FURNISHED. 


K.B.— EXPEEIENCED  MILLINEES  &  DEESS  MAKEES. 
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Her  Most  Gracious   ^^M  Majesty  THE  QUEEN, 

H.  R.  H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES, 
AND  H.  R.  H.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 

JOHN  BUETON  and  SONS, 
36,  VICTORIA  STREET,  DERBY. 

3,  Haymirket,  Leicester.      19,  High  St.,  Burton-on-Trent.      54,  New  St.,  Birmingham. 


E.  THELEN, 

DERBY. 


REGIMENTALS  EXECUTED  IN  THE  FIRST  STYLE. 
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CARTES  DE  VISITE,  VIGNETTES, 

AND   ALL    THE    LATEST    NOVELTIES    CONNECTED    WITH    EVERY 
BRANCH    OP   THE   PHOTOGRAPHIC   ART,   ARE    STILL   PRO- 
DUCED WITH   UNRIVALLED   EXCELLENCY   AT   THE 

OLD  ESTABLISHED  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

FISfMlf  iEiliS 

2,  Midland  Eoad, 

DERBY. 

Mrs.  S.  Charles,  Proprietress. 

Mr.  W.  W.  WINTER,  Artist  and  Manager. 


MR.   RICHARDSON, 
SURGEON-DENTIST, 

10,    LONDON   EOAD, 

Respectfully  informs  his  Patients  and  the 
Public  generally  that  he  has  removed  from 
41,  St.  Peter's  Street,  to  the  Premises  form- 
erly occupied  by  the  late  Dr.  Major, 

10,  LONDON  KOAD,  DERBY. 
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EATING  HOUSE  RESTAURANT. 

§(jt  §mMp  ^nt  out.    ^mp  ^  §onlt%- 
ITALIAN  WAREHOUSE, 

6,  IRONGATE,   DERBY,  6. 
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HENRY  MOSELEY, 

^R\m  §Mti  J^m^ll^n  and  |i[inteelli|n 

No.  36,  CORN  MARKET,  DERBY. 
ALL    KINDS   OF    REPAIRS    PROMPTLY  ATTENDED   TO- 

gitaler  in  €ledra  ^lattir  mils  <itrmatt  giUttr  JorKs  mxii  oi^n 
^xiuks  for  t^e  f  aWt,  ^ritrs^  |Iatt  #Iass,  fe. 

OIL    PAINTINGS    RE-LINED    &   RESTORED. 


Mrs.  HENRY  MOSELEY'S 

OFFICE   FOR   DOMESTIC   SERVANTS, 

86,  CORN  MARKET,  DERBY, 
OPEN    FROM   TEN   UNTIL   FOUR. 


4,    IRONGATE,   DERBY. 

Attendance  every  Day  from  10  a.ni.  till  Dusk. 
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PRIZE    MEDAL,    INTERNATIONAL    EXHIBITION. 

MESSRS.  G.  ROWNEY  &  Co., 

HAVE  the  pleasure  to  announce  the  completion  of  their 
NEW  SYSTEM  of  GRINDINa  COLOURS  by 
MACHINERY,  which  enables  them  to  supply  artists'  colours 
in  oil,  water,  or  powder,  perfectly  fine,  at  the  same  prices  as 
hitherto  charged  for  colours  less  finely  ground.  Messrs. 
G.  R.  k  Co.  feel  assured  the  oil  colours  ground  by  their  im- 
proved process  will  be  found  to  be  finer,  brighter,  less  oily, 
and  to  dry  quicker  than  any  others  manufactured,  and  that 
their  water-colours,  prepared  by  the  same  process,  will  prove 
finer,  brighter,  and  to  float  more  evenly  without  granulation 
than  any  other  colours  at  present  manufactured-  George 
Rowney  and  Co.,  manufacturing  artists'  colourmen  :  retail  de- 
partment, 51,  and  52,  Rathbone-place,  and  2y,  Oxford-street; 
wholesale  and  export  department,  10  and  11,  Percy-street, 
London. 

PIANO-FORTES 

AND 

HARMONIUMS 

(BY  THE  BEST  MAKERS) 

jll"wjl:z"s  iist  stook:, 

?€>]!   MM   <0)m   SI2E® 

At  William  H.  ROWBOTTOM'S 

MUSIC  ROOMS, 

8,  WARDWICK,  DERBY. 
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KNOWN  THROUGHOUT  THE  CIVILIZED  WOELD. 

THE  GREAT  LINCOLNSHIRE  MEDICINE, 

PAGE  WOODCOCK'S  WINB  PILLS. 


Health  is  a  rosy  maiden, 

That  revels  in  fun  and  flowers, 
And  always  blossom-laden, 

Laughs  out  in  the  darkest  hours ; 


Life  flows  in  her  finger  tips, 
Lurks  in  her  starry  eyes, 

Hangs  on  the  glow  of  her  ruby  lips. 
And  deep  in  her  blushes  lies. 


THE  remark  is  often  made  tliafc  "  we  never  sufficiently  appreciate 
liealtli  till  it  is  once  lost."  If  this  be  true,  it  follows  that  until 
we  become  invalids  we  are  not  likely  to  feel,  as  we  should,  the  im- 
portance of  a  continuance  of  this  great  blessing.  Alas !  that  we 
should  wait  till  disease  seize  upon  us  before  we  can  seriously  give 
our  minds  to  the  consideration  of  a  subject  in  which  we  are  so  deeply 
interested;  but  so  it  is.  We  blunder  on,  sowing  broadcast  the  seeds  of 

WIND    IN    THE    STOMACH, 

INDIGESTION,  and  wide  wasting  BILIOUSNESS,  till  inmost  cases 
it  is  too  late  to  see  our  want  of  information,  or  to  repair  the  mischief 
we  have  done.     Thompson,  the  poet  says : — 
"  In  liealth  we  have  no  time  to  visit  truth  : 
Few  in  health  turn  o'er  the  volume  which  will  make  us  wise." 
Eeader,  whatever  your  age,  sex,  or  condition  of  life  may  now  be, 
you  are  either  suffering  from  some  of  the  ailments  mentioned  below, 
or  liable  to  be  so  ;  or  if  not  yourself,  your  child,  your  father,  mother, 
husband,  wife,  brother,  sister,  neighbour,  or  friend  may  be,  and 
which  they  may  avoid  and  bo  easily  cured  by  perseverance  in  taking 

PAGE  WOODCOCK'S  WIND  PILLS. 

A  Flattering  Testimonial  to  the  ErrrcAcy  of  Page  Woodcock's  Wind  Pills 
IN  Stomach  Complaints. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  3fr.  R.  Matthison,  stationer,  71,  Edghaston-street,  Birmingham. 

Sir,— About  two  months  ago  I  was  much  tried  with  flatulency  or  wind  in  the  stomach, 
with  its  unpleasant  sensations — pains  across  my  back,  severe  head-ache,  and  general 
languor.  I  resolved  to  test  the  virtue  ot  your  "  Wind  Pills,"  (a  thing  I  have  often  done 
with  patent  medicines),  and  took  three  at  night,  three  before  breakfast,  and  three  before 
dinner.  After  dinner  my  pains  were  all  fled— my  head  was  clexr,  and  prepared  for  any 
mental  exertion.  The  Pills  seemed  to  have  an  almost  magic  effect  on  my  whole  system. 
What  was  more  remarkable,  I  experienced  not  the  slightest  uneasiness  or  prostration, 
which  I  have  generally  felt  after  taking  medicine  to  relieve  me  from  similar  attacks,  witii 
which  I  have  been  troubled  for  years.  1  have  occasionally  taken  them  (two  half-an-hour 
before  dinner)  and  derive  great  benefit.  1  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  these  Pills  the 
most  valuable  medicine  I  have  met  with  for  years.  I  naturally  named  them  to  friends 
labouring  under  similar  and  other  attacks,  and  they  bear  the  sime  testimony  to  their 
beneficial  influence.  I  think  it  only  right  you  should  know  that  the  Pills  have  been  use- 
ful here,  and  are  really  doing  good.  1  am,  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

To  Mr.  Woodcock,  Lincoln.  R.  Matthison. 

Sufferers  from  Wind  in  the  Stomachy  Indigestion,  Costiveness,  Giddi- 
nessy  Sick  Headache,  Hearthurn,  JDisturhed  Sleep,  Palpitation  of  the 
Heart,  Colic,  Gout,  Dropsy,  Ague,  Biliousness,  Erysipelas,  Liver  Com- 
plaints, Lumbago,  Tic-Boloreux,  Scurvy,  Shin  Eruptions,  ^c,  ^c, 
should  lose  no  time  in  availi7ig  themselves  of  this  Tnost  excellent  medicine. 

They  are  sold  by  all  respectable  medicine  vendors  throughout  the 
kingdom,  in  boxes  at  Is.  l^d.,  2s.  9d.,  and  4s.  6d.  each;  or  should 
difficulty  occur,  enclose  14,  33,  or  54  stamps,  according  to  size,  to 
Page  D.  Woodcock,  Lincoln,  and  they  will  be  sent  free  by  return  of 
post. 
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LATE    JOHN    STEER. 

OPTICIAN  AND  UMBRELLA  MANUFACTURER, 
4,  Market  Head,  DERBY, 

AND  19,  HIGH   STREET,   BURTON-ON-TRENT 
REPAIRING    PROMPTLY    EXECUTED. 

FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY 

R^JUHODGES,  Proprietor. 

CELEBEATED   FOE   THE  PUEITY  OP  ITS    TEAS. 
TEAS   SOLD   AT   LONDON   PRICES. 

CURE  AND  RESTORATION. 

IN  "regular"  practice,  these  processes  at  the  best  succeed 
each  other.  Sometimes,  there  being  no  cure,  there  is  no 
restoration  ;  and  at  other  times,  though  disease  is  cured, 
health  is  not  restored.  The  most  skilful  doctor  first  subdues 
the  complaint,  and  then  builds  up  the  strength  which  his 
powerful  remedies  have  pulled  down.  With  K AYE'S 
WORSDELL'S  PILLS  it  is  different:  at  the  same  time  that 
they  cure,  they  invigorate,  because  they  are  at  once  healing, 
purifying,  and  strengthening.  Sold  by  all  Medicine  Vendors, 
at  Is,  l^d..  2s.  9d.,  and  4s.  6d. 
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MATLOCK    BANK 

AN   UNRIVALLED 

WINTER  RESIDENCE  FOR  INVALIDS. 


pi  f\  r\r\r\  have  been  expended  in  addition  to  the  previous  large 
o4)J-  U  jU  V  V  outlay  in  completing  this  Establishment,  and  it  is  now 
unrivalled  as  a  temporary  home  for  the  Invalid  in  summer,  or  in  the 
coldest  winter  weather. 

The  extensive  Saloons  command  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  Matlock 
Valley;  they  are  all  connected  with  the  Bed-rooms  and  the  extensive 
new  Bath-houses,  so  that  the  Invalid  need  not  set  foot  out  of  doors  in  cold 
or  wet  weather,  and  with  ample  space  for  air  and  exercise. 

The  Saloons  are  glazed  the  whole  extent  of  the  front,  and  contain  re- 
cesses with  couches,  and  a  table  in  the  centre  of  each.  Invalids  can  re- 
pose in  comparative  privacy,  free  from  draughts,  and  at  the  same  time 
have  the  advantage  of  the  public  room.  Tliese  recesses  are  a  novel 
feature  in  the  construction  of  rooms,  and  will  no  doubt  be  copied  in  large 
Establishments,  as  they  afford  great  privacy  even  among.>-t  a  large  company. 

The  Bath-houses  are  distinct  buildings,  each  25  feet  wide,  20  high,  and 
100  feet  long,  warmed  with  steam,  and  contain  separate  boxes  for  each 
individual  to  have  the  treatment  privately.  Each  box  is  supplied  with 
hot  and  cold  water,  steam,  and  all  necessary  apparatus  for  the  baths. 
There  is  a  covered  promenade,  200  feet  long,  open  to  the  South  West 
only,  which  will  be  found  very  convenient  to  patients  who  can  take  but 
little  out-door  exercise.  Also,  alcoves  and  smooth  walks  in  the  grounds, 
suited  for  bath  chairs. 

Terms  : — 6s.  per  day;  under  14  years  of  age,  3s.  per  day;  including 
board,  lodging,  baths,  and  advice.  No  doctor's  fees  or  servants'  fees 
whatever.  Infants  treated  under  careful  nurses  at  lodgings,  15s.  to  20s. 
per  week,  all  charges  included. 

Mrs.  Smedley  has  the  medical  care  of  the  ladies  and  young  children,t  o 
whom  ladies  may  write  for  information. 

Divine  Service  in  Chapel  in  the  house,  also  at  the  Parish  Church  near, 
and  at  several  Chapels  at  convenient  distances. 

Visitors  and  their  luggage  conveyed  to  and  from  the  Eailway  Station 
free.  A  Carriage  meets  every  Train  at  Matlock  Bridge  Station,  ?vhich  is 
near. 

Some  larger  Eooms,  10s.  6d.  to  21s.  extra. 

Prospectuses,  with  more  particulars,  and  routes,  to  be  had  by  post. 

PRACTICAL  HYDROPATHY  :  including  plans  of  baths,  remarks  on  diet,  and  habits 
of  life.  By  John  Smedlet,  Lea  Mills,  near  Derby.  With  160  Anatomical  Engrav- 
ings and  Physiological  Explanations.  5th  Edition.  25th  Thousand.  Crown  8vo.,  hand- 
somely bound  in  cloth.    Price  Two  Shillings  and  Sixpence ;  or  Post-free  for  36  stamps. 

ALSO 

MANUAL  OF  PRACTICAL  HYDROPATHY,  2nd  Edition,  for  Ladies  and  Children. 
By  M&s.  Smedley.    Price  One  Shilling  and  Sixpence. 
London :  Job  Caudwbll,  335,  Strand. 
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FIELD  AND  RACING  GLASSES. 

TELESCOPES  IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 
MICROSCOPES    FROM    Is.  6d.   to    £100. 

Wiftxmomtitxs ;  ^nerottrs  anlf  all  otljer  33arometers. 

Spectacles  and  Eye  Glasses  to  suit  all  sights. 

JOHN  DAVIS,  Derby. 

(LA.TE    ALLEN   AND    MOORE,) 

DIE    AND    SEAL    ENGRAVER, 


71,  SUMMEE  LANE,  BIEMINGHAM. 


Medals  for  Temperance  and  other  Societies,  Eifle, 
Agricultural,  Horticultural,  School,  and  other  Prizes. 
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LIBEAEY  &  FANCY  EEPOSITORT, 

WIlilIAll  ISlIli, 

WINSTER  PLACE,  BUXTON. 

The  Library  being  in  connection  with  another  in  London,  has  a 
constant  supply  of  New  Books  as  soon  as  published. 

A  large  assortment  of  Views  of  Buxton^  Chatsworthj  Baddon  Hall,  and 
the  neighhourhood. 

STEREOSCOPES  !»  GREAT  VARIETY* 

ALSO    USEFUL   AND   ELEGANT   ARTICLES,    SUITABLE    FOR   PRESENTS. 

COMBS,    BRUSHES,    PERFUMERY,    &c. 
MUSIC  AT  HALF-PRICE. 

SCO  :Ee>z^rx  JVC  A.  JsT  ^  s     tib-A,. 
Just  Published,  Price  3s.  6d., 

TALES    AND    TRADITIONS 

OF  THE  PEAK, 

(DERBYSHIRE.) 

BY    WILLIAM    WOOD 

Author  of  the  "  History  of  Eyam,"  &c.,  &c. 


SOLD  BY 
BELL  &  DALDY,  FLEET  STREET  LONDON; 

R.  KEENE,  REPOSITORY  OF  ARTS,  DERBY ; 

BUXTON    <k   BAKEWELL,    ALL     BOOKSELLERS; 

AND  BY  THE  AUTHOR,  EYAM. 
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BY  ROYAL       Jk   ^    m       COMMAND. 

m  im  ^^^^^  liiffl, 

IMPORTANT    ANNOUNCEMENT! 


OTOSEI^H:    C3-ILLOTT, 

PATENT 

STEEL  PEN  MAE-UFACTUREE. 

VICTORIA  WORKS,  GRAHAM  STREET, 
BiaiKUNGHAia, 

BEGS  to  inform  the  Commercial  World,  Scholastic  Institutions, 
and  the  Public  generally,  that,  by  a  novel  application  of  his 
unrivalled  Machinery  for  making  Steel  Pens,  he  has  introduced  a 
NEW  SERIES  of  his   uscful  productions,   which,  for  excellence  of 

TEMPER,    QUALITY   OP   MATKRIAL,   and,   aboVO   all,  CHEAPNESS    IN   PRICE, 

must  ensure  universal  approbation,  and  defy  competition. 

Each  Pen  bears  the  impress  of  his  name  as  a  guarantee  of  quality ; 
they  are  put  up  in  boxes  containing  one  gross  each,  with  label  outside, 
and  the  fac-simile  of  his  signature. 


At  the  request  of  numerous  persons  engaged  in  tuition,  J.  G.  has 
introduced  his 

WARRANTED  SCHOOL  AND  PUBLIC  PENS, 

Which  are  especially  adapted  to  their  use,  being  of  different  degrees 
of  flexibility,  and  with  fine,  medium,  and  broad  points,  suitable  for 
the  various  kinds  of  Writing  taught  in  Schools, 

Sold  Eetail  by  all  Stationers  and  Booksellers.  Merchants  and 
Wholesale  Dealers  can  be  supplied  at  the  Works,  Graham  Street, 
Birmingham ;  at 

91,  JOHN-ST.,  NEW  YOBK  j  and  at  37,  aRACECHURCH-ST.,  LONDON. 
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MATLOCK-BATH  CIRCULATING  LIBRARY. 

W.  BEMROSE  AND  SONS, 

Museum  Parade,  Matlock-Bath, 

(AND  DERBY,) 

BOOKSELLERS,     STATIONERS,     PRINTERS, 

BOOKBINDERS, 

LITHOGRAPHERS,  ENGRAVERS,  &c. 

DOOR  and  WINDOW  PLATES  neatly  executed. 

PHOTOGEAPHS,  STEEEOGEAPHS,  and  ENGEAVINGS 

OF 

Matlock-Bath,  Chatsworth,  Haddon  Hall,  Lea  Hurst,  Dove 

Dale,  Hardwick  flaU,  Wingfield  Manor,  and  all  other 

places  of  interest  in  the  PEAK  of  Derbyshire. 

DRAWING  MATERIALS,  WATER  COLOURS,  SKETCH  BOOKS 
AND  BLOCKS,  PENCILS,  &o. 

(3-xrzi:)E  BOOKis  Ji^isriD  i^jksjp^z 

THE     ORDNANCE     SURVEY,     COUNTY    MAPS,   &c. 
BaUgp,  Cj^urc]^  Ser&icejs,  anti  Boolts  suitafile  for  presentjs. 

BOTANICAL  DRYING  PAPER. 

BOOKS  FOR  MOUNTING  DRYED  PLANTS. 

London,  Manchester,  and  Leeds  Newspapers,  Daily. 

A  SELECT  ASSORTMENT  OF  ALBUMS  AND  ALBUM 
PORTRAITS. 

BOOK  PARCEL    FROM  LONDON   THREE   TIMES   A  WEEK. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY  MORNING, 

CONTAINING  THE   LIST   OF  VISITORS. 
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Matlock  Bath. — Hodgkinson's  Hotel. 


WILLIAM   BROOKER,   Proprietor. 

THIS  HOTEL  is  centrally  situated  on  the  Mnseum  Parade,  within 
a  few  minutes  walk  of  the  Baths  and  E  ail  way-station,  and 
affords  every  accommodation  for  Visitors  and  Commercial  Gentle- 
men, commanding  fine  views  of  the  scenery,  with  parade  garden  in 
front  for  excursionists,  &c.,  &c. 

WINE  and  SPIRITS  STORES,  where  families  can  be 
supplied  at  Wholesale  Prices. 


POST     HORSES     8c     CARRIAGES. 


Coaches  to  Buxton  and  Manchester  during  the  season. 

tS®M4i  ®411¥SE111, 

MANUFACTURER   OF    ALL   KINDS    OF 

SHELL  &  HOEl^  EYE  GLASSES,  &c. 

KEMOVED  from  114,  Bradfer  Street,  to  22i,  EEA  Street, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
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PUBLISHING    QUARTERLY,    PRICE     HALF-A- CROWN,     PROFUSELY    IL- 
LUSTRATED   WITH   PLATES    AND    WOOD    ENGRAVINGS, 


^|p  ISLpIiquarg 


QUARTERLY  JOURNAL  AND  REVIEW, 

A  DEPOSITORY  FOR  PRECIOUS  RELICS— LEGENDARY, 
I1IST0RICA.L  AND  BIOGRAPHICAL. 

ILLUSTRATIVE  OP  THE  HABITS,  CUSTOMS,  &  PURSUITS  OF  OUR  rOREFATHERS. 

EDITED  BY  LLEWELLYNN  JEWITT,  F.S.A., 

MEMBER  OF  THE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND,  ETC.,  ETC.,  ETC. 


Communications  on  any  matters  of  interest,  antiquarian,  historical, 
biographical,  genealogical,  topographical,  or  scientific,  are  earnestly- 
requested  for  the  pages  of  this  work,  and  may  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor,  Mr.  LLEWELLYNN  JEWITT,  Derby. 

London :  J.  Eussell  Smith,  36,  Soho  Square. 
Derby  :  Bemrose  and  Sons. 

Volumes  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  each  complete  in  itself,  are  Now  Ready, 
price  lis.  6d.  each,  in  cloth. 

Price  One  Shilling,  Profusely  and  Beautifully  Illustrated. 

^^1  mETM)€K  (0<2)li^^^^^ 


AND 

"V"isito:k,'s  g-tjiidie] 

TO  THE  BEAUTIES  OF  THE  PEAK  OF  DERBYSHIRE  ; 

Including  pleasant  strolls  round  Matlock,  notices  of  Chatsworth, 
Haddon  Hall,  Buxton,  Dovedale,  Lea  Hurst,  Hardwick  Hall, 
Wingfield  Manor,  Bakewell,  and  other  places  of  interest  in 
Derbyshire  ;  the  Railway  routes  to  Matlock  ;  a  list  of  all  the 
Plants  found  in  Derbyshire,  &c.,  (fee,  <fec. 

BY  LLEWELLYNN  JEWITT,  F.S.A.,  &c.,  &c. 

THE    BEST    NEWSPAPER   FOR   ADVERTISING   IN    IS    THE 

DERBY  TELEGRAPH  &  WEEKLY  COUNTY  ADVERTISER 

Published  every  Friday  afternoon,  and  Saturday  morning  at  the 
"  Telegraph  "  Printing  and  Publishing  Offices, 

LECTURE  HALL,  WARDWICK,  DERBY. 
Advertisements  of  Concerts,  Lectures,  Circuses,  Operas,  Dramatic 
Entertainments,  Panoramas,  Sales  by  Auction,  Public  Meetings,  Balls, 
Sermons,  &c.,  &c.,  and  Trade  Announcements,  inserted  on  mode- 
rate TERMS.— Proprietor,  LLEWELLYNN  JEWITT. 

Office — Lecture  Hall,  4  Wardwick,  Derby. 
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MATLOCK  BATH. 


WALKER, 

(Late  Vallance.) 

In  this  Museum  may  always  be  seen  an  extensive  and  choice  assort- 
ment of 


^-A.SES, 


Of  the  Amethystine  and  Topazine  Fluor  Spar,  and  of  Black  Marble, 
of  the  most  elegant  forms. 

Of  the  Finest  Black  Marble,  formed  after  the  Antique. 

TABLES 

Of  every  description,  Inlaid  with  the  finest  Specimens,  beautifully 
Engraved,  or  of  Plain  Marble. 

CLEOPATKA'S,    BANKS'S,   AND   OTHEll 

EGYPTIAN    OBEZ.ISKS, 

In  Black  Marble,  the  Hieroglyphics  and  Inscriptions  correctly 
copied  from  the  Originals. 

With  Inscriptions,  Arms,  &c. 

coxjXiiscTiozsrs  o:f  isj:iivrEDB-A.ijS 

Of  the  choicest  Specimens  and  rare  Crystallizations. 

ITALIAN  ALABASTER  FIGURES   AND   VASES, 

From  the  first  Sculptors  in  Florence. 

SPARS  and   TUFA  FOE  ROCK  WORK, 
Grottos,  Garden  Ornaments,  &c. 

N.B. — The  Tufa,  from  its  porous  nature,  is  admirably  adapted  for  the 

growth  of  Creeping  Plants,  &c.     Orders  for  any  quantity 

executed  with  punctuality  and  despatch. 
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T,    H.    HIOLIMIES, 

BOOKSELLER,   STATIONER,  BOOKBINDER,  AND 

GENERAL  NEWS-AGENT, 

Museum  Parade  Library,  &  Fancy  Repository  Matlock-Bath. 

GUIDE    BOOKS,    AND    MAPS    OF    DERBYSHIRE. 

PHOTOGRAPHS   OP   MATLOCK-BATH,    CHATSWORTH,   HADDON-HALL,  &C.,  &C. 

STEKEOGRAMS    OF    DERBYSHIRE    SCENERY. 

A  choice  selection  of  CARTE  DE  VISITE  ALBUMS  at  astonishingly 

Low  Prices. 

BOOK   PARCELS   PROM   LONDON  TWICE   A   WEEK. 


NOW  READY— PRICE  6d. 

HOLMES'S  HAND  BOOK  to  MATLOCK-BATH  &  Neigh- 

bourhood,  including  Chatsworth,  Haddon  Hall, 

Dove  Dale,  &c. 

With   a    Directory  of   the   Hotels,   Lodging- Houses,    Museums, 
Shops,  &c.     And  also  containing  a  complete  list  of  the  Ferns,  and 
where  found  in  Derbyshire. 
LONDON:  G.YicKERs,  Strand.  MATLOCK-BATH:  T.  H.  Holmes. 

The  Most  Durable  STEEL  PENS  ever  made. 

FIRST-CLASS  EXTRA  STRONG  SERIES. 


Warranted  to  last  six  times  as  long  as  Ordinary  Pens 

EACH   PEN   ACTUALLY   EXAMINED. 


For  Office  Work,  No.  520,  Fine  or  Medium,  2s.  6d.  per  gross. 
For  Warehouse  and  Rough  Work,  No.  525,  or  530,  is.  per  box 

of  1  doz,  with  holder. 

For  Fine  Writing  &  Correspondence,  No.  535,  2s.  6d.  per  gross. 
For  Free  Writing  &  Book  Keeping,  No.  550,  2s.  6d.  per  gross. 
Bank  and  Commercial  Work,  No.  555,  3s.  per  gross. 

Order  through  any  Stationer.     Samples  hy  Post  for  three  Stamps. 
supplied  wholesale  by 

THOS.   LOWE,   &   Co., 

8  <k  9,  Bordesley  St.,  Birmingham. 
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HAEDWICK^JOUS^ 

REMOVED  FROM  No.  13,  PIIGH  STREET. 


SHOW-ROOMS  for  the  display  of  all  the  Norelties  in  MILLI- 
]NERY  and  TRIMMED  BONNETS,  FLOWERS,  LACE 
and  MUSLIN  GOODS,  &c.,  &c. 

LADIES'  WHITE  CORSETS  AND  BODICES. 

FIRST  CLASS  FRENCH  MAKES  IN  COLOURED  KID  GLOVES. 
DENT,  ALCROFT,  &  Co's.  Black  Kid. 

A  LARGE  STOCK  OF  DRESS  MATERIALS,  SHAWLS,  MAN- 
TLES, &c..  &c. 

DENT'S  UNIVERSAL  SHIRT,  the  best  fitting  Gentleman's  Shirt  in 
thetiade,  66s.  per  dozen.     Ties,  Scarfs,  Collars,  Hosiery,  &c. 

Straw  and  Crinoline  Bonnets  and  Hats  Cleaned,  Dyed,  and  altered  to  the 
Present  Shape. 


.A-i3.A.i?.T:MJi]a>rTS  to  XjET. 


CASTLE   INN 

AND 

POSTING  HOTEL,  CASTLETON. 


npHE  above  Inn  is  delightfully  situated  being  surrounded  with  unparalleled 
-■-  scenery,  and  within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  Peak  Cavern,  the 
great  wonder  of  the  Peak,  also  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Speedwell 
and  Blue  John  Mines. 

Parties  visiting  Castleton  will  find  every  accommodation 
at  the  above  Old  Established  Inn, 

GOOD  STABLING  AND  LOCK-UP  COACH  HOUSES. 

THOMAS  MILES, 

Proprietor. 
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Lodging  House  and  Spar  Museum, 

(Opposite  Hardwick  Street,) 
Kear  to  and  on  a  level  with  the  Crescent  and  Baths. 


THOMAS  WEBSTER  invites  Visitors  to  inspect  his  Museum,  in 
which  will  be  found  a  good  assortment  of  Derbyshire  Spar, 
Black  Marble,  Blue  John  and  Alabaster  Ornaments,  as  follows  : 

BLACK  MARBLE,  (chiefly  Inlaid,) 

Obelisks,  Vases,  Thermometers,  Watch  Stands,  Candlesticks,  Match  Boxes, 

Brooches,  &c.      Shell,  Back,  and  Side  Combs. 


THE  SPEEDWELL  CAYERN 

CONTAINS  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Stalactite, 
Stalagmite,  and  Fluor  Spar,  to  be  found  in  Derbyshire, 
and  is  interesting  and  beautiful  throughout. 

B.  PROGGATT,  Proprietor. 

The  entrance  is  in  the  Upper  Wood  above  the  Old  Bath  Hotel. 

THE 

DOYE    DALE,    ASHBOURNE. 

TICKETS  FOR  FISHING  IN  THE  DOVE  MAY  BE  HAD 
AT  THE  HOTEL, 

RANDLE  WILLIAMS, 

Proprietor. 
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THE   BUXTON  NEWS-ROOM 

AND 

LIBRARY. 
JOHN  GUMMING  BATES, 

BOOKSELLER,     STATIONER,     PRINTER,    BOOK- 
BINDER, &  NEWS-AGENT, 

HOT     B-A-TH:     00Ij01Tlsr-A.DE, 
THE  CRESCENT,  BUXTON. 


BOOKS,  NEWSPAPERS,  PERIODICALS,  &o.,  regularly  suppUed. 
A  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF 

Of  BUXTON,  CHATSWORTH,  HADDON  HALL,  MATLOCK,  CASTLETON, 
DOVEDALE,  &c. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  AND  STEREOSCOPIC  VIEWS. 

GUIDE    BOOKS,    MAPS,    &c. 

381I1U0,  CTj^urcSf  Ser&ices,  anl?  f^gmn  Boofes* 


AND  WEEKLY  LIST  OF  VISITORS, 
Price  Threehalfpence, 

Is  published  every  Saturday  tlirougliout  the  year,  at  the  Buxton 

News  and  Reading  Room. 

All  communications  to  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher, 

JOHN  C.  BATES. 

The  Buxton  Advertiser  being  largely  purchased  by  Visitors  to 
Buxton,  and  sent  by  them  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  is  an  excellent 
medium  for  Advertisements. 
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PEACOCK  HOT£x., 


I#w$l$j9    ^B^y  B$rlj$lirt« 


THE  PROPRIETOR  of  this  Old  and  much  frequented 
Establishment,  begs  to  return  his  sincere  thanks  to  the 
Nobility,  Gentry,  and  the  PubHc  generally,  for  the  patronage 
he  has  hitherto  received.  He  trusts,  from  the  support  so 
generally  accorded  to  him,  that  he  may  rely  with  confidence 
upon  a  continuance  of  Public  patronage,  and  nothing  shall  be 
wanting  on  his  part  to  promote  the  comfort  and  convenience 
of  all  who  may  honour  the  "  PEACOCK  "  with  their  presence 
and  support.  The  "  Peacock'*  is  well  known  to  Artists, 
Fishermen,  and  Private  Families.  It  is  situated  near  the 
Derwent  and  the  Wye,  amidst  beautiful  scenery  and  delightful 
drives,  Chatsworth  and  Haddon  being  in  close  proximity. 

Parties  stopping  at  the  Hotel  can  have  FREE  TICKETS 
FOR  FLY  FISHING  in  both  the  rivers  for  some  distance, 
and  as  the  following  table  will  show,  the  **  Peacock  "  is  cen- 
trally situated  in  a  most  lovely  district : — 

Chatsworth,     4  miles.        Derby,  23  miles* 

Haddon  Hall,  1|  „  Chesterfield,  13  „ 
Bakuwell,  ...  4  „  Matlock  Bath,  7  „ 
Buxton, 15      „  Sheffield, 17    „ 
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THE 


St.  ANN'S  HOTEL, 

POEMING  A  LARGE  PORTION  OF 

THE    OIEe^ESOEn^T, 

IS  CLOSE  TO   THE   BATHS,   AND   HAS   SUPERIOR 

ACCOMMODATION  FOR  FAMILIES  AND 

GENTLEMEN. 

TABLE  D'HOTEduring  the  Season. 

A  Spacious  COFFEE  EOOM. 

THE  WINES  AND  CUISINE  ARE  FIRST  CLASS. 

MONTPELIER    HOUSE, 

MATLOCK-BATH. 

YOUNG  LADIES  ARE  RECEIVED  AS  RESIDENT  PUPILS  BY 

MISS  GODDARD 

AT    TWENTY-FIVE    GUINEAS    PER    ANNUM. 

JlcGomplishTnents    and  JVEasters    at    the   usual    ^erms. 
The  Quarters  commence  on  tbe  ist  Feb.,  loth  April,  ist  Aug.,  &  loth  Oct. 

B  0  D  E  N '  S 

OPPOSITE   THE    POST   OPPICE, 

f  ARTIES  visiting  this  beautiful  locality  and  wishing  to  inspect 
one  of  its  wonders,  must  not  go  back  without  seeing  this,  the 
oldest  and  by  far  the  best  of  the  Petrifying  Wells  in  Matlock. 

Visitors  wishing  to  purchase  Specimens  of  Petrifactions  will  always 
find  a  Superior  Collection  at  this  Well,  at  moderate  prices. 
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An  HOUR'S  WALK  in  MATLOCK 


THE    BENOWNED 

ilflSf  B  mw  AlEi 


/Jf  OYERING  an  area  of  35  acres,  and  containing  well-kept  gravel 
^  walks,  two  miles  in  extent,  from  various  points  of  which  the 
most  charming  views  of  the  surrounding  scenery  raay  be  obtained. 

THE  ROYAL  RUTLAND  CAVERN 

AND   THE 

VICTORIA     PROSPECT     TOWER 

are  also  situated  within  the  grounds. 

The  Heights  are  indicated  by  a  flag  half-way  up,  at  the  Cavern, 
and  another  on  the  Prospect  Tower. 

Tickets  of  admission,  One  Shilling  each,  can  be  procured  at  Mr. 
Walker's  Museum,  on  the  Parade,  and  at  the  Lodges.  The  ascent 
commences  near  Hodgkinson's  Hotel. 


H.  BRYAN,  Lessee. 

The  DEYONSHIRE  CAYERN  can  also  be  seen  on  enquiring  at 
the  Lodges. 

^1H  WALLET, 

St.   MARY'S    BRIDGE,   DERBY, 

MANUFACTURER   OF   ALL   KINDS    OF 

IRON  BOATS, 
PANS  FOB  BLEACHING  &  BREWING, 

mOx^  GIRDERS,  <fc 
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SOUTH   ElsTID, 

JOHN   HOLMES,   Proprietor. 

WINES  &  SPIRITS  OF  THE  BEST  QUALITY.— WELL  AIRED  BEDS. 

Good  Stabling  and  Lock-up  Coach.  Houses. — Fine  Home  Brewed 

Ale. — Post  Horses  and  Carriages. — A  Spacious  Tea  Garden. 

Fishing  in  the  Kiver  Derwent. 


N.B. — ^Visitors,  Pleasure  Parties,  and  Commercial  Gentlemen  will 
find  at  this  Hotel  excellent  accommodation,  with  moderate  charges. 

HYDEOPATHY.-BOWNESS,  WINDERMEEE. 

INVALIDS  and  their  Friends  are  respectfully  informed  that  arrsinge- 
ments  are  now  completed,  for  affording  all  the  Benefits  of  Hydro- 
pathic Advice  and  Treatment,  in  the  attractive  District  of  Winder- 
mere. It  was  to  promote  this  object  that  Dr.  Spencer  Hall, — ^whose 
scientific  labours  have  long  been  favourably  known  to  his  country- 
men, and  whose  Hydropathic  operations,  aided  by  Homoeopathy,  have 
been  remarkably  saccessful  in  many  cricital  cases, — has  been  invited 
to  settle  at  Bowness,  where  arrangements  are  made  for  carrying  out 
the  treatment  in  its  most  efl&cient  forms,  and  for  ensuring  comfortable 
accommodations  suitable  for  every  rank.  Patients  will  thus  have  ad- 
vice and  treatment  on  terms  adapted  to  their  several  circumstances. 
For  further  particulars  address  Dr.  Spencer  Hall,  Green  Bank,  Bowness,  Winder- 
mere; or  Mr.  LivESEY,  Bank  Parade,  Preston,  upon  whose  friendly  advice  the  arrange- 
ments have  been  completed. 

A,  L  R.  KNOPPP, 

CTMieMf  IE  4  WM€1  MMm, 

JEWELLER,  (fee,  &c, 
22,    SPRING    GARDENS,  BUXTON, 

T>ESPECTFULLY  informs  the  Gentry,  Visitors,  and  Inhabitants, 
X\;  that  he  has  commenced  business  at  the  above  address.  A.  L.  R. 
Knopff  has  had  many  y3ars*  experience  in  some  of  the  first  firms 
on  the  continent,  and  was  for  several  years  with  M.  F.  Dent,  of  Lon- 
don, Watch  Maker  to  the  Queen,  and  for  the  last  Two  Seasons  with 
Messrs.  Bright  &  Co.,  of  Buxton,  feels  confident  that  he  will  be  able 
to  give  entire  satisfaction  to  all  who  may  favour  him  with  their  con- 
fidence, and  hopes  by  attention  to  business,  superior  workmanship, 
and  moderate  charges,  to  obtain  a  share  of  their  patronage  and 
support. 

JEWELLERY    N»EATLY^EPAIRED. 
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CHARLES  LOW, 

50,  St.  PETER'S  STREET, 
DERBY. 


Wedding  Breakfasts,  Dinners,  Ball 
Suppers,  &c. 

RICH  BRIDE  CAKES  ALWAYS  ON  HAND. 


Men  Cooks  sent  out.' 


VISITOES    TO   DERBY 

WILL   FIND   AMPLE,   AND   EXCELLENT    ACCOMMODATION    FOR    THE   NIGHT, 

AT 

SIMEON     SMITHAHD'S 

TEMPERANCE   COMMERCIAL   HOTEL, 
Corn-Market. 

OMNIBUSES  PASS  THE  DOOR  TO  AND  FEOM  THE  TRAINS. 

BRAZIER, 

TJN  &  IRON-PLATE  WORKER, 

DERWENT  STREET,  DERBY, 

DEALER  IN  OILS,   COLORS,  AND  PAINTS. 


Head  Master.— The  Egy.  F.  Calder,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Assistant  Master  of  King  Edward's  School,  Birmingham. 

Second  Master. — Mr.   D.  Cronin,   formerly  a  Master  in  the  Ordnance   School 
Carshalton. 

Third  Master.— Mr.  T.  Gee. 

French  and  Drawing  Master. — Monsieur  Gnilmant,  B.A. 


,j|iii,,,, 


liriii 
■  m  m 


The  Head  and  Second  Masters  receive  Boarders,    Terras  may  be  known  on  application. 
In  tliis  School  Pupils  are  prepared  for  the  Universities,  for  Professional  and  Commercial  life,  or  for  the 
Civil  Service  and  Middle  Class  Examinations. 
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And  Derby,  Ashbourn,  Wirksworth,  Belper,  Uttoxeter,  and 
North  Staffordshire  Journal. 

A  Commercial,  Agricultural,  and  Family  Newspaper  (Established 
1846),  circulates  among  the  Gentry,  Clergy,  Solicitors,  School- pro- 
prietors, Manufacturers,  Tradesmen,  and  Farmers  of  an  important  Agri- 
cultural, Mining,  and  AFanufacturing  District,  comprehending  the  entire 
County  of  Derby,  North  StafFordsshire,  and  portions  of  the  adjoining 
counties.  Published  every  Friday  morning,  and  in  time  for  Post  delivery 
the  evening  previous.  Price  Unstamped,  6d. ;  Stamped,  4d. — Office,  11, 
Market  Place,  Derby. 

In  consequence  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Paper  Duty,  the  price  of  a  single  copy  of 

THE    DERBYSHIRE    ADVERTISER 

UNSTAMPED 

IS    REDUCED    TO    THREEPENCE; 

STAMPED,    FOURPENCE. 
ANNUAL   SUBSCRIPTION. — PAID   IN  ADVANCE  : — 

Unstamped  (52  papers)      13s. 

Stamped  ,,  ..     17s. 

TO   CREDIT  :  — 

Unstamped  (62  papers)      Hs. 

Stamped  ,,  18s. 

Sliblanir  Stiilpiuit  ^  Jloirantental  Wmxh, 

DEEWENT  STREET,  MARKET-PLACE,  DERBY. 

JiSlf  H  1411®W  l®llli©S, 

Member  of  the  Society  of  Sculptors  of  England,  &c.,  &c ,  and  Author  of  various  Archi- 
tectural and  Monumental  Works. 


BEGS  most  respectfully  to  announce  that  having  enlarged  his 
Premises,  it  is  his  intention  to  have  onYTP^w  for  selection  a  large 
Stock  of  Monuments,  Tombs,  Crosses,  Gravestones,  &c.,  executed 
in  Marble,  Granite,  and  Stone,  which  may  be  erected  in  a  few 
days,  thus  saving  the  delay  previously  necessary  for  their  working. 

Mr.  Robinson  having  published  during  the  last  Ten  years  seven 
different  Books  of  Designs  for  Monuments,  &c.,  which  have 
circulated  through  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  is  a  proof 
that  his  efforts  to  improve  the  style  of  Cemetery  and  Churchyard 
Memorials  have  been  appreciated,  and  there  are  few  Towns  in  which 
some  of  his  Designs  have  not  been  adopted  for  erection. 
Designs  and  Estimates  forvjarded  on  a^ppUcation  and  Worlis  erected  in 
amy  jpart  of  the  Kingdom. 
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HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  DEVONSHIRE. 

Committee, 

John  Hitchman,  M.D.,  Mickleover,  Chairman, 
John  Faulkner,  Bretby,  Deputy -Chairman, 


Archer,  Charles,  Ednaston. 
Ashby,  G.,  Marston-on-Doye. 
Baker,  G.  W.,  Park  Nook. 
Bosworth,  C,  Dishley. 
Bryer,  J.,  Yicar  Wood. 
Camp,  Francis,  Etwall. 
Canner,  John,  Stanley  Grange. 
Campion,  Henry,  Alderv7asley, 
Chawner,  Henry,  Sudbury. 
Cox,  William,  Esq.,  Brailsford  Hall 
Cox,  W.Thomas,  Esq.,  SpondonHall 
Darby,  G.  Y.,  Stuart  Terrace,  Derby 
Foster,  Edward,  Aulkmonton, 

Tutbury. 
Gell  Pole,  Chandos  H.  Esq.,  Barton 

Fields,  Derby. 
Gibson,  Richard,   Lowes  Farm, 

near  Derby. 
Hall,  Richard,  Wilne. 


Haslam,  W.  Coats,   Longcroft, 

Alfreton. 
Hancock,  Thomas,  Dale  Abbey, 

Derby. 
Harrison,  Edward,  Allestree. 
Mosley,Tbnman,  Esq.,East  Lodge, 

Tutbury. 
Newbold,  Thomas,  Derby. 
Nuttall,  James,  Chaddesden. 
Robinson,  Samuel,  Melbourne. 
Roe,  Thomas,  Siddals  Lane,  Derby 
Strelley,  R.  C.,  Oakerthorpe,  Al- 
freton. 
Swaffield,  Benjamin,   Pilsbury 

Grange,  Hartington. 
Tomlinson,    William,    Bradley 

Pastures. 
Vernon,  Hon.  Augustus,  Orgreave 

Hall,  near  Lichfield. 


The  Subscription  entitling  to  all  the  privileges  of  Membership  is  only 
Ten  Shillings  per  Annum.  Members  whose  subscriptions  are  not  in 
arrear  on  July  7th,  are  permitted  to  Exhibit  Stock  for  Prizes,  to 
attend  the  Quarterly  Meetings  of  the  Society,  at  which  Papers  on 
Agricultural  Subjects  are  read,  and  discussed;  and  to  inspect  the 
Annual  Show,  wliich  takes  place  in  September,  without  additional 
charge. 

Subscribers  of  Two  Guineas  (or  upwards)  Annually,  are  enrolled 
as  Patrons  ;  of  One  Guinea  Annually,  as  Donors  ;  the  former  being 
entitled  to  Six  Tickets,  and  the  latter  to  Three  Tickets  of  Admission 
to  the  Annual  Show.  It  is  hoped  that  all  Landowners  and  other 
Gentlemen  will  thus  aid  the  National  cause  of  Agriculture. 

Subscriptions  may  be  paid  into  the  Derby  and  Derbyshire  Bank ; 
or  at  the  Office  of  the  Society,  in  the  Com  Exchange,  Derby,  every 
Friday,  between  the  hours  of  12  o'clock  and  1.30  p.m.,  or  by  Post 
Office  Order,  made  payable  to  the  Secretary,  at  Derby,  but  addressed 
to  him  at  Mickleover. 

SAMUEL  WADE,  Secretary, 

Mickleover. 
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JEPSON'S 


fe^'HE  Public  are  respectfully  informed  that  through  the 
^  extension  of  the  Midland  Railway  from  H  ASS  OP  vid, 
BUXTON  for  MANCHESTER,  &c.,  a  greater  facility  is 
offered  to  Parties  wishing  to  visit  CHATSWORTH,  HAD- 
DON  HALL,  and  the  Romantic  Scenery  of  the  PEAK. 

The  Proprietor  of  the  Chatsworth  Hotel  desires  to  inform 
the  Public  that  HAS  SOP  is  the  station  for  Chatsworth, 
Haddon,  <fec.,  where  Cabs  and  Post-horses  are  always  in 
readiness. 

An  Omnibus  meets  every  train  at  Hassop  for  Chatsworth, 
Fare  6d. ;  and  a  Coach  for  Haddon  Hall. 

For  the  accommodation  of  Parties  coming  from  the  South 
an  Omnibus  meets  the  trains  at  Rowsley  Station.     Fare  6d. 


N.B.— Gentlemen  staying  at  the  Chatsworth  HoteC  can 
be  supplied  with  Tickets  for  Fly  Fishing  in  the  River 
Derwent. 
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BTJIXLTOISr. 

SHAKSPERE 

WINES  AND  SPIRITS  OF  THE  BEST  QUALITY. 
A  Good  and  well- ventilated  SMOKE  ROOM. 

EXCELLENT  STABLING,  LOCK-UP  COACH-HOUSES,  POST  HORSES, 
PARTY  CARRIAGES,  &c. 


*^*  The  "  Shakspere  "  is  near  to  the  Midland  and  North 
Western  Railway  Stations. 


JAMES  BRADBURY,  Proprietor. 

IMI.A.T'XjQCIEC  BA.TI3:. 

raw  Mf  1  FllILI  HOT IL, 

BY 

MISS  IVATTS  &  MRS.  JORDAN, 

An  excellent  COFFEE  ROOM  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 

A  LARGE  TEPID   SWIMMING  AND  HOT  BATHS. 
POST    HORSES,   CARRIAGES,    Sc    STABLING. 

AN  OMNIBUS  TO  AND  FROM  THE  RAILWAY. 

CHARLES     BUCKLEY, 

49,  St.  PETER'S  STREET,  DERBY, 

H^$!$r,  &m$t  mi  Hal^rlaBitr, 

WORSTED,  MERINOS,  LAMBS'  WOOLS,  Zcc. 

GINGHAM,  ALPACA  AND  SILK  DM6BELLAS,  CARPET  BAGS,  AND 
TRAVELLING  TRUNKS,  &e. 
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BUXTON  BATHS. 


T 


HE  Prices  of  the  various  Baths  for  the  Summer  Season, 
from  May  1st  to  November  1st,  are  as  follows  :— • 

NATURAL     BATHS. 


Private  Bath 
Gentlemen's  Public,  No.  1 

Ditto  No.  2  . . 

Ladies'  Public,  before  11  o'clock 

Ditto      after  11  o'clock 
Shower  Bath 


HOT    BATHS. 

Private  Bath 

Shower  Bath 

The  Natural  and  Hot  Baths  are  open  every  day,  from  6  to  7  o'clock, 
and  on  Sundays  from  6  to  9,  and  from  1  to  2  o'clock. 


s. 

2 

6 

2 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

6 

8. 

2 

d. 
6 

1 

6 

TURKISH     BATHS. 

(Under  the  management  of  a  sldlful  and  experienced  Shanvpooer. ) 


Turkish  Bath,  from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  ... 

...     3 

6 

Ditto                5  p.m.  to  7  p.m. 

2 

6 

Ditto  Private 

...    5 

0 

Medicated  Bath 

3 

6 

Sulphur  Bath 

...    3 

6 

Perfumed  Vapour  Bath 

3 

6 

Vapour  Bath 

...    2 

6 

Hot  Air  Bath 

2 

6 

Rain,  Spray,  and  Shower  Bath 

...     1 

6 

^  mL ^  T>„« *j T7--  rj.j? 7   •—  J. 

L  -    TTr«„  J ct^ 

3if*  The  Prices  are  considerably  Reduced  in  the  Winter  Season. 
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:RCDirj^x^  m^m^  hotel, 


;iif  11  FiAfil,  list ®1^ 

OPEN    FOR    THE    RECEPTION    OF    VISITORS, 

Where  every  possible  attention  will  be  paid  to  their  comfort, 
Terms  Moderate,  may  be  had  on  application. 

The  above  Hotel  is  close  to  the  Hot  Baths,  and  near  to  the  Stations 
of  the  Midland  and  North  Western  Railway. 

AN    EXCELLENT    COFFEE   AND    SMOKE    ROOM. 

Table    d'hote    at    Five    o^ clock    Daily,        Sundays    at    4.30. 

CABS,  CARRIAGES,  &  POST  HORSES.    FIRST-CLASS  STABLES,  AND 
DRY,  ROOMY  LOCK-UP  COACH  HOUSES. 

<siu<Da<Bs  wmm  mud  <g<D<D3)  <Ba<B^^§, 
BRIAN  BATES,  Proprietor 

ALSO   OF   THE 

i^  o  s  T  I  3^  a- 

IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES  FEOM 

THE  OLD  HALL  AND  EOTAL  HOTELS, 

BUXTON, 

BRIAy  BATES,  PEOPEIETOE. 

WINE,  SPIRIT,  ALE,  &  PORTER  STORES, 

NEAR  THE  ROYAL  HOTEL, 

Families  supplied  with  first-rate  Articles  in  the  above  line,  and  on 

the  most  liberal  Terms. 

An  ExceUent  Dinner  "Wine  at  2s.  per  Bottle,  bottle  included. 

N.B. —Other  "Wines  and  Spirits  equally  moderate. 

"Wholesale  Department  at  the  Old  Hall. 

BRIAN  BATES,  Proprietor. 
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ST.  JOHN'S  STREET,  ASHBOURN. 

AN  EXCELLENT  STOCK  OF  CLOCKS, 

mm  %  siHii  wMOTis 

AND 

CHAINS,  JEWELLERY,  ELECTRO-PLATED  GOODS, 
CUTLERY,  &c.,  <fcc. 


OF    ALL    QUALITIES    AND    TO    SUIT    ALL    SIGHTS. 
THE  NEW  PANTOSCOPIC  SPECTACLES. 

croHiisr  HiJLiycB, 

(late  beeland,) 
19  &  20,  CORN  MARKET,  DERBY, 

1411®!  ^  34111  jJAKliB. 


Agent  for  Lincoln  and  Bennett's  Hats. 
„  Ford's  Eureka  Shirts. 

„         Nicoirs  Registered  Garments. 
„         Macintosh's  Waterproof  and  Airproof  Goods. 
,  Southgate's  Registered  Portmanteaus,  Trunks, 

Toursists*  Bags,  &c. 
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Art 
Pi 


PRINTSELLER, 


PTO 


BEGS   TO   INFORM   THE   PUBLIC    OF   DERBY  AND   NEIGHBOURHOOD,  THAT 
HE    HAS    CONSTANTLY    ON   HAND   A  VARIETY   OF 


FOR  SALE  AT  REDUCED  PRICES. 

HE      T^J^S     CTTTSrr     I2,EOEI"VEID     S  DE  "V  E  IE?/ -A- Xj 

NEW    PATTERNS 

Of  the  most  elegant  designs,  suitable  for  Engravings  and  Drawings, 
which  for  taste  and  workmanship,  will  be  found  to  equal  those  of 
London  and  Manchester  Manufacture. 


DRAWINGS  AND  MAPS  MOUNTED. 


OLD  WORK  RE-GILT  AND  MADE  EQUAL  TO  NEW. 
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J.  L.  CARTER, 

8,  MARKET  HEAD,  8, 

RESPECTFULLY  invitcs  attention  to 
his  Large  Stock  of  Glass,  China, 
Earthenware,  Parian  Statuary,  Majo- 
lica, Terra  Cotta,  Bohemian  Glass, 
French  and  Dresden  China,  &c. 

The  Dinner,  Dessert,  Tea,  Break- 
fast, Dejeuner,  and  Toilet  Services  are 

carefully     selected    from    the     Best 

Manufacturers. 

In  the  Ornamental  Departments 
will  be  found  a  choice  selection  of 
articles  suitable  for  Presents,  &c. 

Dinner  Services,  &c.,  with  Crests, 
to  order. 
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FOX,    BROTHERS, 

DERBY, 

ENGINEERS. 


(LATE  JOSEPH  <fe  JAMES  FOX,) 
ESTABLISHES  1781. 


SOLE   MANTJrACTTJEEES    OE 


T.  S.  CRESSY'S 


CASK    MAKING    MACHINERY. 
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WEATHEEHEAD,  WALTEES  &  Co., 

DERBY, 

GENERAL  FURNISHING  AND  SADDLERS' 

zie.oisrny:oi>rc3-Ei?.s . 


THE  IMPEOVED  CLOSE  FIRE  AND  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS 
OF  COOKING  APPARATUS; 

BINING  AND  DRAWING  EOOM  STOVES,  FENDERS,  &c. 

MARBLE  MANTEL  PIECES; 

RODGERS'  CELEBRATED  CUTLERY  ; 

ELECTRO-PLATED    &    METAL    GOODS. 

BJi.TH:S    &    TOILET    "W-A-EyE. 


GARDEN    SEATS    AND    TOOLS; 

LAWN  MOWING  MACHINES. 


IRON  HURDLES,  CONTINUOUS  BAR  &  WIRE  FENCING, 

WIRE  GAME  NETTING,  «kc. 

IRON     PUMPS. 


GENUINE     PERUVIAN     GUANO; 

XilNSSED    CAKE; 

THORLEY'S    POOD    FOR    CATTLE; 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 
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SlIllAli  ilf fllfllS 

AND 

TAILORma  ESTABLISHMENT, 

12.  St.  PETEE'S  STEEET,  DEEBY. 


A  LARGE  AND  SELECT  STOCK  OF  BROAD  CLOTHS, 
TROWSERINGS,  he,  &c. 


A  GREAT  VARIETY  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OP 

GENTLEMEN'S    CLOTHING 

ON  HAND,  OB.  MADE  TO  ORDER  ON  THE  SHORTEST 
NOTICE. 


OF  EVERY  MAKE,  MANUFACTURED  BY  THE  FIRST  HOUSES. 
FROM  LONDON  AND  PARISIAN  DESIGNS. 


MOURNING  ORDERS  EXECUTED  WITH  DISPATCH. 


j^  L^i?.c3-Ei  stock: 

OP 

YOUTHS,  BOYS,  AND  CHILDREN'S  CLOTHING, 

THE  NEWEST  STYLES. 
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EST^BLISECEID    1837- 


GREAT  EXHIBITION,  1851,  PRIZE  MEDAL  FOR 

BOOTS.    Class.  16,  No.  150.    AWARDED  TO 

JOHN  N.  HEFFORD, 

46,  QUEEN  STREET,  DERBY, 

MANUFACTURER  OF  LADIES'  AND  GENTLEMEN'S 
BOOTS  AND  SHOES  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


AGENT  for  the  PATENT  SCEEWED  LEATHEE  BANDS ; 

E.  ScELLos,  Manufactueeb,  64i,  Kue  Popincoukt,  Paeis. 
AGENT  TO  THE   GUTTA  PERCHA   COMPANY. 


HAIR  CUTTER, 

(DiaiMiif  II.  lira  iiiiirMiFraigia, 

AND 

PERFUMER, 

21,    VICTOEIA   STREET,   DERBY. 


DEVEREUX'S    MACASSAE    POMADE 

FOR  PRESERVING  AND  BEAUTIFYING  THE  HAIR. 


COMBS,  BRUSHES,   PERFUMERY,   &c.,   &c.,   of  the 
best  make. 
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J.  and  T.  HALL, 

llllLI  mi  CTSIl  wans, 

DERBY. 

SCULPTORS  &  MANTJFACTTJRERS  IN  MARBLE 
AND  STONE  OF 

inQonumpnh    anb    {DD^pmoriBls 

FOR 

CEMETERIES  AND  CHURCHES, 

CHIMNEY       PIECES, 

SPAR  &  MARBLE  ORNAMENTS  BOTH  PLAIN  &  INLAID. 

DESIGNS   AND    ESTIMATES   PREPAKED. 

CHARLOTTE    YIWSER, 

DERBY, 

HAS  THE  HONOR  TO  ANNOUNCE  THAT  SHE  CONTINUES  TO  GIVE 

IN    THE     VARIOUS    BRANCHES    OF 

fiieii, 

Wk\\\  (|ol0«r  Sramiujg,  ^  ^mXm^  m  (iil 

C.  V.  will  be  happy  to  give  Private  Lessons  at  the  Pupils' 
Residences,  or  attend  Classes,  according  to  arrangement. 
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JOSEPH  CLAYTON 


AND 


FAMILY  GROCER, 

m,  MARKET  PLACE,  DERBY. 


Huiitley  and  Palmer's  Celebrated  Eeading  Biscuits. 
GEORGE  TITTERTON, 

LICENSED  DEALER  IN  GAME  &,  VENISON. 

SALMON  IN  SEASON,  DRIED  FISH,  ^cC. 

FRESH  FISH  FROM  LONDON  AND  THE  NORTH  EVERY 
MORNING. 

51,  SADLER  GATE,  DERBY. 

COUNTRY  ORDERS  PROMPLY  ATTENDED  TO. 
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llfllSlMlIl 

(OPPOSITE  WEATHEEHEAD  &  WALTERS,) 
HOT  DINNERS  EVERY  DAY  FROM  TWELVE  TO  THREE- 

HOME    CURED   HAMS,    BEEF,    AND    TONGUES.         POTTED    BEEF   AND    OTHER 
ARTICLES,   IF   REQUIRED.        JELLY    OR   MADE    DISHES   TO    ORDER. 

London  and  Daily  Penny  and  local  Papers  and  Periodicals  taken  in, 

H.    SHUTTLE  WO  liTH, 

MEDICAL  SHAMPOOER   AND   6ALVANIST, 

79,  ELMS  STREET,  KEDLESTON  ROAD,  DERBY. 

FOR  Stiff  Joints,  Rheumatism,  and  Paralysis,  these  Ex- 
cercises  are  invaluable.     Parties  attended  at  their  own 
residences  if  preferred. 
TERItfS    STRICTLY    MODERATE. 

CHARLES    MILLIN&TOIS, 

LAND  SURVEYOR, 
ACCOUNTANT  AND  ESTATE  AGENT. 


Ofaces  { 


ST.  MAET'S  GATE,  DEEBT. 
OXFOED  STEEET,  EIPLEY. 


A  FIRST  CLASS  LIQUID  BLACKING, 

May  be  purchased  (for  9d.  per  Bottle  large  size,)  equal  to  any  yet 
offered  for  public  use. 

TO  BE  HAD  ONLY  OF  THE  MANUFACTURER, 

EDWAED   BENNETT   BALL, 
GENTLEMEN  S  FRAGTIGAL  FEGBEB  BOOT  MAKER 

AND  REPAIRER, 

24,  KING  STREET,  DUFFIELD  ROAD,  DERBY. 


Advertisements, 


40,  QUEEN  STREET,  DERBY. 


^*  Gentlemen  who  require  Books  not  obtainable  in  the  usual 
course  of  trade,  or  Books  of  M  S  S.  upon  any  particular  branch 
of  knowledge,  may  often  receive  assistance  by  favouring  him 
per  post  with  a  memorandum  of  their  wishes. 


LITERARY  RARITIES  OR  ENTIRE  LIBRARIES  BOUGHT 
FOR  CASH.-BOOKS  EXCHANGED. 


RARE   BOOKS   SOUGHT   FOR  AND    OBTAINED   TO 
ORDER. 


Advertisements. 
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JUST  PUBLISHED,  AND   MAY  BE  HAD  GRATIS, 
A    CATALOGUE    OF    THE 

DERBTSHISE  STEEEOaEAMS 

TAKEN   BY 

J.     A.     WARWICK, 

AND   PUBLISHED   BY 

RICHARD  KEENE, 
ALL  SAINTS',   DERBY. 


fHESE  well-known  Stereoscopic  Pictures,  now  amounting  to  600 
_^  different  views,  are  always  obtainable  from  the  Publisher  (post 
free)  at  Is.  each ;  and  are  sold  in  Matlock  Bath,  Bakewell,  Buxton, 
Chesterfield,  Ashbourne,  and  other  places  of  public  resort  in  the 
County,  by  the  Booksellers,  Museum  Proprietors,  &c. 

Besides  their  excellence  as  Photographs,  J.  A.  Warwick's  Slides 
have  printed  notices  on  the  backs  of  each,  both  historical  and  descrip- 
tive, thus  rendering  them  more  interesting  and  useful  to  the  tourist 
or  stranger  than  any  others. 


[SI 


A  GOOD  VARIETY  OP 

STEREOSCOPES 

AND 

AT 

EICHAED  KEENE'S, 

;[p®©QT®[EY  ®F  ^aiir©. 

ALL  SAINTS',  DERBY. 
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SAWING  &   TURNING  MILLS, 

CITY  ROAD  AND  MANSFIELD  ROAD, 

C Opposite  the  New  Railway  Goods  Station,  St.  Mary's  Bridge,) 
DERBY. 


y 


(Late  F.  WAIT,) 

ENGLISH  AND   FOREIGN 

f  mil  &  gMf  1  lllClllT 

AND   DEALER   IN 

NEWCASTLE  TILES,  QUARRIES,  AND  PAVING  BRICKS, 

Chimney  Tops,  Glazed  Stoneware,  Sewerage 
Pipes, 

FLOOR  AND  FINE  PLASTER, 
CUT  AND  WEOUGHT  NAILS,  &e,,  &e. 


"WOOD    T TJ 12; isr I :n- o- 

OF  EVERY   DESCRIPTION,   FOR 

FACTORIES     AND     GENERAL    PURPOSES. 


GATES,  TLEAKS,  <&  EENCINGS 

ALWAYS   IN   STOCK. 


TIMBER     OUT     TO     ORDER- 
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DERBY  km  CHESIERFIELD  REPORTER 

And  General  Advertiser  for  Derbyshire  and  the 
Midland  Counties. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  FRIDAY. 


FBICE  3d.  UNSTAMPED,  &  4d.  STAMPED. 

The  publication  of  the  last  Stamp  Return  showed  that  the 
circulation  of  the 

DERBY  &  CHESTERFIELD  REPORTER 

is  very  considerably  larger  than  any  of  its   contemporaries, 

and  that  it  ranks  second  to  no  Paper  in  the  counties   of 

Leicester  or  Nottingham. 

Published  by  Walter  Pike,  39,  Corn  Market, 
Derby- 

THE    BURTON    BREWERY 

COMPANY.-~(Limited.) 

EAST  INDIA  PALE,  STRONG,  &  MILD  BURTON  ALES. 

STOUT  AND  PORTER,  BOTTLED  STOUT  AND 
PALE  ALE  OF  SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 


LIST    OF    PRICES 
Mild  Ales  Is.,  Is.  2d.,  Is.  4d.,  Is.  6d.  per  gallon. 
Strong  ditto  Is.  8d.,  Is.  lOd,,  2s.,  2s.  6d.  per  gallon. 
India  Pale  ditto  Is.  8d.,  Is.  lOd.  per  gallon. 
Double  Stout  Is.  8d.,  Is.  lOd.  per  gallon. 
Porter  Is.  4d.,  Is.  6d.  per  gallon. 

ATKINSON  &  HAREISON 

Office  and  Stores, 

1,  Becket  Street,  Wardwick,  Derby. 
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IDIOOESJ^Isr 

BOARDING    &   DAY    SCHOOL, 

FRIAR    GATE,  DERBY. 


Pateon— HIS  GEACE  THE  DUKE  OF  BEYONSHIRE. 

VisiTOE—THE  REV.  W.  F.  WILKINSON. 

HEA.D-MASTEB— Me.  PHILIP  J.  HAMMOND. 


The  conrse  of  Instruction  comprises  sucli  subjects  as  insure  a 
tliorougli  Commercial  Education. 

The  general  improvement  of  the  Pupils  is  tested  by  Half-yearly- 
Examinations,  conducted  by  the  Archdeacon  and  Clergy  of  the 
neighbourhood. 


For  further  Particulc^rs  and  Beferences,  inquire  at  the  School,  or  at 
North  Street,  Duffield  Road,  the  Residence  of  the  Head-Master, 

JOHN     O     GRIBBLE, 

gABIIli¥    iliill, 

IMPORTER  &  DEALER  IN  FOREIGN  &  BRITISH  SPIRITS 
32,  IRONGATE,  DERBY. 


POKEIGlSr    AWD    BRITISH    SPIBITS 

Imperial 
Quart. 


BEST  liONDON  GIN,  sent  out   as  received  from  the 

distillery,  highest  strength  allowed  by  law  to  be 

sold— Old  Tom 14s.       3s.  6d. 

WEDDEBU  LIN'S     FINEST      JAM  ACTA.     RUM, 

tremelv  old  and  fine,  full  proof.       18s.       46.  6d. 

PURE    ERENCH     COGNAC,     PaLE    OR    BROWN 

BRANDY,  Renault's  Brand,  very  old,  soft,  and  mild, 

and  of  a  high  Champagne  flavour,  full  proof . 
WHISKY,  SCOTCH,  FINE  OLD  CAMPBELTON,  the 

purest  straw-coloured,  11  o.  p.  20s.  5s. 

WHISKY,  FINE  OLD  iSLAY,  full  proof        16s.  4s. 

JERSEY  BRANDY,  fine  old,  pure  and  wholesome 

FIVE  PER  CENT.  OFF  FOR  CASH  ON  ALL  ORDERS  EXCEEDING  £2. 

Orders  by  Post  or  Carrier  promptly  attended  to. 

Wines  and  Spirits  Carriage  Paid  to  any  part. 


Gallon. 


Reputed 
Quart. 

23.  6d. 

3s.  2d. 

4s.  lOd. 
3s.  6d. 
2s.  lOd. 
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cox  &  MALIN, 

CORN   MARKET, 


DERBY. 

Their  Stock  of  Wines  consists  of  the  First  Qualities  of  all 
descriptions,  including  the  lighter  Wines  of  France,  Germany, 
and  Hungary,  at  the  New  Tariff  Prices. 

AGENTS  FOR 
ALLSOPP'S  PALE  AND  BURTON  ALES. 

BAECLAY^S    LO^DO?^    STOUT, 

(Many  years  Assistant  to  the  late  John  Whitehurst,) 

WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL  MANUFACTURER  OF 

JEWELLER,  SILVERSMITH,  he, 
No.  6,  King  Street,  and  46,  Nims'  Street,  Derby. 

All  kinds  of  English  &  Foreign  Clocks  &  Watches,  constantly  on  Sale. 

Every  description  of  English  &  Foreign  Clocks  and  Watches,  Cleaned 
and  Repaired  on  the  shortest  notice,  and  the  most  reasonable  terms. 

OLD  GOLD  &  SILVER  BOUGHT.     ALL  KINDS  01  JEWELLERY  NEATLY- RE  PAIRED. 

Estimates  given  for  Church  and  Turret  Clocks, 
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EDWARD    JOHNSON, 

so,    St.   I=>ETEI?.'S  STI^EET, 
DEEBY. 


REPAIRING  IN  ALL  THE   ABOTE  BRANCHES. 
AGENT  FOR   THE   NEW   PATENT   CHRONOMETER   WATCH- 

W.    N.    KAY, 

27,  SADLER  GATE,  DERBY, 

ALL  DESCEIPTIONS  OF  CLOSED  UPPERS. 

GUTTA  PEECHA. 

Lasts,  Boot  Trees,  and  Stretchers,  made  to  order  on  the  shortest  notice. 

LASTS   MADE   AND   WAERANTED  TO   "FIT    UNEASY  "FEET  AT   5s.  per  pair. 

Hunting,  Wellington,  and  Spring-side  Boot-trees, 

HENRY    BANNISTER, 

GENERAL  COOPER, 

B$$kit  mi  Mw$  Mmwiutunff 

45,  SADLER  GATE,  DERBY. 

EVERY   ARTICLE    IN    THE    TRADE    REPAIRED. 

N.B. — HAMS  AND   BACON,    SMOKE   TLAVOUKED. 

~        MRS.  BANNISTER'S 

REGISTER  OFFICE  FOR  SERVANTS. 
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MILLWRIGHT,    ENGINEER, 

MACHINE  MAKER, 
IRON  AND  BRASS   FOUNDER, 

Brook  St.  Iron  Works,  Derby. 

MAKER  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF 

SILK   MACHINERY, 

For  the  Manufacture  of  Ribbons,  Elastic  Webs,  and  other  Fabrics ; 

STEAM  ENGINES,  WATER  WHEELS, 

Gearing  for  Corn  Mills,  Factories,  Breweries,  &c., 
MACHINERY  FOR  SAW  MILLS. 

beick:  presses  &  pipe  machines, 

CLAY  AND  MORTAR  MILLS. 

ALL  KINDS   OF 

CRANES   AND   HOISTS,    WATER   CRANES, 

SEMAPHORE  &  DISTANCE  SIGNALS  for  RAILWAYS, 

AND  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OP  EAILWAY  WOEK. 
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41,  KING  STREET,  DERBY, 

Manufacturer  of  Brewing  Coppers,  Ash  Pans,  Stove  Piping, 
Galvanized  Pumps,  &c. 

ZINC  BATHS,  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  FOR  SALE  OR  HIRE. 

TRAVELLING  TRUNKS  AND  BONNET  BOXES. 

COPPER  AND  BRASS  TUBING. 

BRASS  MILK  KETTLES  AND  DAIRY  UTENSILS  of  the 
best  quality. 

All  Articles  of  tlie  above  description  repaired  on  the  shortest  notice. 
N.B.-SILVER  8c  PLATED  GOODS  NEATLY  REPAIRED- 


UPHOLSTERERS  AND  CABINET  MAKERS, 

68,  St.  PETER'S  STREET,  DERBY. 

CARPET  AND  PLATE  GLASS  WAREHOUSE. 
FLOOR  CLOTHS,  MATTINGS,  &c. 

RICHARD      STANESBY, 

%U  M^nh\  in  ^mml  m&  c^air^g  Saskts, 

27,  aUEEN  STEEET,  DERBY. 

ORDERS   EXPEDITIOUSLY   EXECUTED.  HAMS    AND   BACON   SMOKED. 


Agent  for  Bogg's  Patent  Successful  Washing  Machines,  and 
Hayley's  Patent  American  Clothes  Wringer. 
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TMIIS  CIRTLiffll 

OLD  ESTABLISHED 

UPHOLSTERY,    CABINET, 

CARPET,  PLATE  GLASS, 

BLANKET    AND    BEDDING 

WAREHOUSE, 

33,  and  34,  SADLER    GATE, 
DERBY. 


The  Business  of  this  House  commenced  in  the  year  1803, 
and  is  the  OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  ESTABLISHMENT 
in  the  County. 


Will  find  in  STOCK,   ready  made,   every  Article  required 
for   Suites,  in  every   Quality  and  Style,   both  for 

BREAKFAST,  DINING,  DRAWING,  BED  ROOMS,  &c. 
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EDWIN  COOLING, 

Juijs^rpan,  florist,  t!^  ^^i  S^i\\t\imt, 

MILE  ASH  NURSERIES,  AND  18,  IRONGATE, 


Descriptive  Priced  Catalogues  of  the  very  extensive  Stock,  post  free, 
on  application. 

THE  OLDEST  &  LARGEST  PENNY  NEWSPAPER  IN 
DERBYSHIRE. 

THE  DEEBYSHIEE  CHEONICLE, 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY  MORKING, 

OFFICE,  VICTOEIA  ST.,  DEEBY,  Proprietor-W.  HALL, 

From  whom  may  be  obtained  Model  Rules  for  Friendly  Societies,  the 
Friendly  Societies'  Acts,  and  every  information  relative  to  the  Regis- 
tration of  Friendly  Societies'  Rules,  Gratis.  Letters  by  Post  to  con- 
tain stamped  envalope  for  reply. 

:Esa?.A.BXjXSH::E:x)  is-io. 

mm,  (EiLMiii,  fii®  (OMraiDMii 

No.  39,  QUEEN  STREET, 

(Opposite  the  Bull's  Head  InnJ 

DERBY, 

Moreens  and  Damasks  Dyed  and  Finished.  Chintz  Covers  and 
Curtains  cleaned  and  calendered.  Shawls,  Dresses,  and  Kid  Gloves, 
cleaned  or  dyed. 

T.  B.  GRIFFITHS, 

IMHFlCf  unit  IIWILIII 

16,  Iron  Gate,  &  34,  St.  Mary's  Gate,  Derby, 
N,B.— Jewellery  and  Plate  Cleaned  and  Repaired. 
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LIQUEUR    ORANGE    BRANDY, 

PREPARED  AND  SOLD  BY 

E.  s.  HTJOOiisrs, 

WINE  MERCHANT, 

ALBERT  STREET,  DERBY. 

The  Invariable  Purity  of  this  Unrivalled  Preparation  has  obtained 
general  approval  from  the 

Noblemen,  Sportsmen,  Cricketers,  and  the  Volunteers  of 
England. 

It  combines  the  qualities  of  an  agreeable  Liqueur  and  a  palatable 
Tonic,  and  its  invigorating  properties  are  unquestionable. 

MARLBOROUGH'S  HEAD  INN, 
26,    ST.    MARY'S    GATE,    DERBY* 

LICENSED  TO  LET  POST-HORSES, 
Pair  and  Single  Horse  Flys,  Phaetons,  Dog  Carts,  Gigs,  &c. 

BREAKS   AND    PLEASURE    CARRIAGES  ON   THE    SHORTEST   NOTICE. 


PAIR  HORSE  HEAHSE  &  MOURNING  COACHES. 

Economical  Duplex  Funeral  Carriages  for  single  or  pair  of 
Horses. 

N.B. — SINGLE   HORSE    HEARSE    AND    MOURNING    COACHES    ON   MODERATE 

TERMS. 


IRON  GATE,  DERBY, 

Begs  to  inform  his  Friends  that  he  executes  all  kinds  of  Book- 
binding on  the  Premises,  and  from  the  variety  of  tools  and 
other  appliances  he  has  at  command,  is  enabled  to  bind  to 
almost  any  pattern,  and  at  the  most  reasonable  prices. 


CHURCH  SERVICES  AND  OTHER  BOOKS  REPAIRED. 
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J.  &  G.    HAYWOOD, 

MARKET-PLACE,  DERBY, 

iJE^/OisrnvEOisra-EiiS/S, 

BAR  IRON  AND    STEEL    MERCHANTS;    IRON  AND 
BRASS   FOUNDERS; 

AGRICULTUm^J^  &c.,  &c. 

0",  &c  0-.  i3:.A."Y"V\roox)'s 

IMPROVED 

DERBY    COOKING    RANGES. 

These  Cooking  Ranges 
are  made  extra  strong  and 
fitted  with  every  con- 
venience, they  are  a  cer- 
tain cure  for  a  smoky 
chimney,  and  are  made 
in  all  sizes,  with  one  or 
more  Roasters,  Pastry 
Ovens,  &c.,  and  can  be 
arranged  to  supply  a  Bath, 
Steam  Kettles,  Hot  Closets 
&c.  Drawings  and  Prices 
on  application,  and  refer- 


ences of  the  highest  character  given. 


WHEELER  &  WILSON'S 


TJNRIVALLED 

LOCKSTICH  SEWING  MACHINES 

With  tlie  recent  impiovements  and 
additions. 

J.  &  G.  HAYWOOD,  Sole  Agents 

FOR  Derby  and  district. 

Instrvxtions  Gratis  to  every  Purchaser. 
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ARTIST  IN 

1,  MUSEUM,  MARKET  PLAGE,  DERBY, 

(successor  to  his  late  father) 
ORNITHOLOGIST  TO  HER  MAJESTY  AND  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY. 

Birds  and  Animals  of  every  description  Mounted  in 
Plain  and  Ornamental  Cases. 

DEALER    IN    ALL    KINDS    OF    FOREIGN   AND   BRITISH  SKINS 
AND    CURIOSITIES. 

iMfirs  " 

NEW  BATH  TEEEACE,  MATLOCK  BATH. 

An  Extensive  assortment  of  DERBYSHIRE  ORNAMENTS 

in  Marbles  and  Spars. 

A    number    of   VA.SES 

In  the  beautiful  Amethystine  Spar  and  Blue  John,  also  in  Black 
Marble,  inlaid  and  engraved.     A  variety  of 

EGYPTIAN  OBELISKS  AND  CLEOPATRA'S  NEEDLES, 

INLAID   AND   ENGRAVED. 

INLAID  TABLES,  PAPER  WEIGHTS,  &c.,  &c.      A  great  variety 
of  Minerals  and  Polished  Specimens. 

Mr.  Hartle  begs  ^to  call  the  attention  of  Yisitors  to  his  large  and 
varied  stock  of 

T@^T@a§II°§[H]lELL    ©@IMi§ 

Of  every  description,  of  their  own  manufacture. 
THIS    MUSEUM    IS    OPPOSITE   TO    WALKER'S    HOTEL 
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IRON  GATE  AND  MARKET  PLACE,  DERBY ; 

AND 

"  THE  LIBRARY,"  MATLOCK  BATH. 

W.    BEMROSE    &>    SONS, 

BOOKSELLERS,  NEWS-AGENTS,  &c. 

A  large  and  well-selected  Stock  ol  NEW  WORKS  in  every  depart- 
ment of  Literature,  Periodicals,  Newspapers,  Pamphlets,  &c.,  &c. 
Bibles,  Church  Services,  &c.  Carte  de  Visite  Albums,  Manuscript, 
Music,  and  Drawing  Books. 

PAPER,  ENVELOPES,  &c.. 

On  most  advantageous  terms.  Sample  Book  on  application.  De- 
signs for  Monograms,  Crests,  and  other  Dies,  furnished  gratis.  Dies 
charged  half-price.  Embossing  in  colours,  &c.  No  charge  for  Plain 
Stamping. 

THE  BOOKBINDING  DEPARTMENT 

Will  be  found  to  offer  superior  advantages,  and  the  work  executed  in 
a  manner  not  to  be  surpassed.  For  excellence  in  this  department, 
W.  B.  and  Sons  received  two  honourable  mentions  at  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  1862. 

THE  PRINTING  DEPARTMENT 

Possesses  facilities  not  excelled  in  the  provinces.  The  latest  improve- 
ments in  Steam  Printing  Machinery,  together  with  a  varied  and 
large  selection  of  the  most  modern  types,  &c.,  qualify  it  for  under- 
taking every  kind  of  Commercial,  Book  and  general  Printing.  Authors, 
Clergymen,  &c.  furnished  with  Estimates  and  Specimen  pages  of 
Types,  samples  of  paper,  &c.,  post  free. 

LITHOGRAPHIC  PRINTING 
By  Steam  Power,  Bill  Heads,  Circulars,  Eac-similes,  Maps,  Plans, 
Specifications,  &c. 

STEEL,  COPPER,  k  WOOD  ENGRAVING, 
Bankers'  and  Companies'    Cheques,   Bonds,   Certificates,  Coupons, 
Endorsement  Stamps,  Dies,  Seals,  &c. 

WHOLESALE  k  MANUFACTURED   STATIONERY, 

Ledgers  of  every  description,  Cash,  Day,  and  Waste  Books,  Copying 
Books,  Memorandums,  &c.,  always  in  Stock.  Copying  Machines 
and  Office  requisites.    Books  ruled,  printed,  and  bound  to  any  pattern. 

DEPOT  OF  THE  LIBRARY  COMPANY, 

ANNUAL   SUBSCRIPTION — HALF-A-GUINEA. 
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IF  YOU  WANT  TO  PURCHASE  ANY 

NEW    FURNITURE 

INSPECT  THE  LARGE  STOCK  AT 

R.  EVAIJS',  11,  12,  13.  k,  14,  JURY  STREET, 
DERBY. 

IF  YOU  WISH  TO  PURCHASE  ANY  ARTICLE  OF 

Il'lllflll    ilg®ll-S411, 

INSPECT  THE  LARGEST  STOCK  IN  DERBY  AT 
R.  EVANS,'  11,  12.  13,  k  14,  JURY  STREET, 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO 

■   ©ltd  i^MY  iFiyiiaiNiaTtyjii 

APPLY   TO 

R.  EVANS,  11,  12, 13,  &  14,  JURY  STREET, 

CARRIAGES,  HARNESS,  &  MANGLES  ALWAYS  IN  STOCK. 

JAMES    SMITH, 

Tailor,  Woollen  Draper,  and  Hatter, 

CORNER  OF 

CHEAPSIDE    AND    WARDWICK, 


DEI5.B-Z-. 


NAVAL,  MILITARY,  Zl  VOLUNTEER  UNIFORMS 


MASTER    TAILOR    TO    THE 
FIRST  DERBYSHIRE  VOLUNTEER  RIFLES. 
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WELLS   and  POOL, 

(late   with   MESSRS.    H.  <fe  A.  HOLMES,) 

COACI  BUILDERS, 

Every  description  of  Carriages  constructed  on  the  best  princi- 
ples and  on  the  most  liberal  terms. 

Derby  Loan  and  Deposit  Company. 
LOANS 

FROM  £10  TO  £200,  ADVANCED  UPON  PERSONAL 
OR  OTHER  SECURITY. 

Six  per  Cent,  per  Annum  allowed  on  Deposits, 

Whether  in  large  or  small  sums — Interest  payable 
Half-yearly. 

OFFICES,  11,  VICTORIA  STREET,  DERBY. 

OPEN  DAILT  FEOM  TEN  A.M.  TO  SIX  P.M. 

JAMES  FBICE,  Manager. 
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The  Parish  Magazine, 

PEICE  ONE  PENNY  PER  MONTH. 

WITH   ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Edited  by  J.  ERSKINE  CLARKE,  M.A. 

Amongst  the  Contributors  of  the  last  two  Years  are 


Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford. 
Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 
Very  Rev.  Dean  of  Chicliester. 
Ven.  Archdeacon  Evans. 
Ven.  Archdeacon  Allen. 
Ven.  Archdeacon  Bickersteth. 
Rev.  T.  L.  Claughton. 
Cuthbert  Bede. 


Rev.  Canon  Champneys. 

Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  H.  Lyttleton. 

Rev.  H.J.  Ellison. 

Rev.  W.  Walsham  How. 

Rev.  T.  C.  Whitehead. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Gaity. 

Author  of  "Tom  Brown's  School  Days.* 


Vols.  I.,  II.,  III.,  and "IV.,  Price  2s.  each,  Cloth;  Is.  6d.,  Limp. 

Most  popular  in  School  Libraries  and  for  Frizes. 

Hints  on  localizing  the  Parish  Magazine  for  any  District,  together 
with  Specimens  of  Wrappers  issued  in  Town  and  Country  Parishes, 
sent  free,  on  application  to  the  Editor,  St.  Michael's  Vicarage,  Derby. 

London  :  BELL  &  DALDY,  186,  Fleet  Street. 

By  J.  Ebskine  Claeke,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Michael's,  Derby,  Editor  of  the  "  Parish 

Magazine." 

Price  2s.  6d.  Cloth,  or,  separately,  6d.  each, 

Plain  Papers  on  the  Social  Economy  of  the 
People. 

No.  1. — Eecreations  of  the  People  :  Real  and  Imaginary. 
No.  2. — Penny  Banks. —  Third  Edition, 

No.  3. — Labourers'  Clubs  and  Workmen's  Eefreshment  Rooms. 
No.  4.— The  Children  of  the  People. 


Children  at  Church ;  being  Six  Simple  Ser- 
mons for  Children. 

Price  2s.  6d.  Cloth  Gilt,  or  each  Series  separately,  Is.  6d.  Cloth  Gilt,  Is.  Paper, 

First  Series.— 1.  True  Love.      2.  Godly  Fear.      3.  The  Little  Maid. 

4.  The  Cripple.     5.  The  Children's  Refuge.    6.  The  Joy  of  the  Pure. 
Second  Series.— 1.  Heirship.  2.  The  Instruction  of  a  Father. 

3.    Obedience.       4.    Straight  Paths.       5.    Sermons   in  Flowers. 

6.    Little  Ones  serving  God. 

London  :  BELL  &  DALDY,  186,  Fleet  Street. 
Derby  :  RICHARD  KEENE,  Iron  Gate. 
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BJLICE-^WEXjXj. 


'^uilmb  %xms  Jfmilg  Potel 

AND 

POSTING-HOUSE. 

GENTLEMEN  STAYING  AT  THIS   HOTEL  HAVE  FREE  PER^ 
MISSION  TO  ANGLE  IN  THE  RIYER  WYE. 

Bakewell  Station  is  the  most  Central  for  Visitors  to  Haddon 
Hall  and  Chatsworth. 

An  Omnibus  meets  every  Train,  and  by  it  Parties  requiring  Post- 
Horses  or  Carriages,  are  brought  to  the  Hotel  Free  of  Charge. 


Mrs.  BROADFOOT, 

THE  VILLA,  MATLOCK  BATH, 

A  FAMILY  BOARD  AND  LODGING-HOUSE. 
COACH-HOUSE  &  STABLING-. 
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MARSHALL'S 
FAMILY  APERIENT  STOMACH  PILLS 

Kequire  no  puffing.  One  trial  is  sufficient  to  prove  their  good  effects,  as  they  contain 
neither  calomel,  antimony,  or  any  drug  of  a  deleterious  nature,  is  a  medicine  of  long 
tried  efficacy  for  correcting  all  disorders  of  the  Stomach  and  Bowels,  Costiveness,  Flatu- 
lency, Spasms,  Loss  ot  Appetite,  Sick  Headache,  and  all  impurities  of  the  blood.  The 
most  delicate  individuals  may, take  them  with  perfect  safety.  Two  or  three  doses  will 
convince  the  afflicted  of  their  good  effects,  the  stomach  will  speedily  regain  its  strength, 
and  renewed  health  will  be  the  quick  result  by  taking  these  Pills  according  to  the  direc-; 
tions  accompanying  each  box. 

Sold  hy  most  respectable  Medicine  Vendors,  in  Boxes,  at  7hd.,  1*.  l\d,,  and  25.  9^.  each; 
or  by  post  for  8,  15,  or  36  stamps,  to  the  Proprietor,  JOHN  MARSHALL,  Dispensing 
Chemist,  Market  Head  and  Siddals  Road,  Derby, 

MARSHALL'S  GRAVEL  FILLS. 

No  better  Pill  for  Gravel  or  Stone,  Pains  in  the  Back,  Lumbago,  Biabetes,  and  all  disor- 
ders of  the  Kidneys  and  Bladder.  These  Pills  are  invaluable  for  all  the  disorders  for 
which  they  are  here  recommended,  subduing,  in  most  cases,  all  pain  after  taking  a  few 
doses  of  the  Pills,  according  to  the  directions,  2  three  times  a  day  until  the  gravel  or  stone 
has  been  totally  eradicated.  The  daily  increasing  demand  for  them,  principally  irom  the 
recommendation  of  those  who  have  liad  sufficient  proof  of  their  excellency  fully  prove 
that  they  are  in  reality  worth  a  trial  to  all  suflfering  from  the  above  complaints,  as  their 
effects  are  truly  astonishing. 

Sold  by  most  respectable  Medicine  Vendors  in  boxes  at  l\d.,  and  \s.  \\d. ;  or  by  post  for 
8  or  15  stamps,  to  the  Proprietor,  JOHN  MARSHALL,  Dispensing  Chemist,  Market 
Head  and  Siddals  Road,  Derby. 

MONEY !       MONET ! !       MONEY ! ! ! 


Joint  $M  SnM^tms^nt  &  Jmx  ^om^ang, 

(XiinVEITEID.) 

Is  prepared  to  receive  DEPOSITS  OF  MONEY  at  SIX 
POUNDS  PER  CENT.  PER  ANNUM  INTEREST,  payable 
half-yearly,  DISCOUNT  BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE  at  reason- 
able rates,  and  advance  LOANS  OF  MONEY  from  £5  up- 
wards, on  real  or  personal  security,  on  moderate  terms,  repayable 
by  instalments,  extending  over  periods  varying  from  three 
months  to  two  years,  according  to  arrangement. 

For  further  information,  Articles  of  Association  6d.  each,  or  Loan 
proposal  forms,  2d.  each,  apply  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  Offices  of  the 
Company, 

45,    PULL    STREET,    DERBY. 
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EDMUND  WRIGHT, 


m 


w 


L©: 


GENERAL  ESTATE  &  COMMISSION  AGENT, 

MERCIAL  SALE  EOOMS,  AUCTION  MAKT,  AND  GENE 
DEPOT, 

39,  DUPPIELD  ROAD,  DERBY. 


ili 


'IP 
S3 


laiur,  gitiU^r,  &  dfaMn^t  ^nh\ 


FUNERALS  COMPLETELY  FURNISHED. 


TALBOT    INN    YAED,    IRON    GATE, 

RESIDENCE— 20,  MORLESTON  STREET, 
B  13  R  B  Y, 


siote: 


GEORGE   ELLIS,   Proprietor. 


THIS  hotel  is  situated  on  the  NORTH  PARADE,  MAT- 
LOCK BATH,  and  commands  some  of  the  finest  views  of  the 
scenery.     Here  every  comfort  may  be  obtained  by  Visitors. 

GOOD   BEDS,    STABLING,   AND   COACHES,   WITH   MODERATE   CHARGES. 

CARRIAGES  AND  POST  HORSES. 
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MATLOCK  BANK,   DERBYSHIRE. 
THOMAS    DAVIS' 

HYDROPATHIC    ESTABLISHMENT. 

Is  replete  with  every  convenience  and  comfort  for  Visitors  to  this 
healthy  locality. 

TermSy  moderate^  may  he  had  on  a^Ucation, 

j5^*^  The  Views  from  this  Establishment  are  the  most  extensive,  and 
the  air  of  a  very  invigorating  and  strengthening  nature. 

PRIZE  MEDAL-CRINOLINES  &  CORSETS; 

The  only  Prize  Medal  for  Excellence  of  Workmanship  and  New 
Combinations  in  STAYS,  CRINOLINES,  and  CORSETS  was  awarded 
to  A.  Salomons,  35,  Old  Change,  London. 


THE  CARDZNXBUS  PATENT  JUPON, 

Collapses  at  the  slightest  pressure,  and  resumes  its  shape  when  the  pressure  is  removed. 


SPIRAL  CRINOLINE  STEEL  &  BRONZE, 

For  Ladies'  Skirts  (Patent). 
Will  not  break,  and  can  be  folded  into  the  smallest  compass. 

SMITH'S 
NEVT   PATENT    HARMOZON    CORSET, 

(Self  Adjusting.) 
Obtained  a  Prize  Meda!,  and  is  the  very  best  Stay  ever  invented. 


CASTLE'S   PATENT   VENTILATING   CORSET, 

Invaluable  for  the  Ball  room,  Equestrian  exercise,  and  warm  climates. 


To  be  had,  retail,  of  all  Drapers,  Milhners,  and  Stay  Makers;   and  wholesale  only  of 
A.  SALOMONS,  35  OLD  CHANGE,  LONDON,  who  obtained  the 

ONLY  PRIZE  MEDAL  FOR  STAYS,  CRINOLINES,  AND  CORSETS. 

ABERNETHT'S  GOUT  SPECIFIC. 

A  few  hours  after  taking  this  invaluable  Medicine  scores  of 
persons  have  been  effectually  relieved  from  the  most 
intense  agony,  caused  either  by  Gout,  Rheumatism,  Lumbago, 
or  Neuralgia. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  at  Is.  l^d.,  2s.  9d.,  and  4s.  6d.,  by  E.  Cameron, 
12,  Tavistock  St.,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
Sam>ple  Bottles  sent  free  to  all  parts  on  receipt  of  M)  postage  stamips. 
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:m:.a.tlooic    Bj^th. 


THOMAS  MOORE, 

PRACTICAL    LEVER    WATCHMAKER, 
JEWELLER,  &c., 

4,  QUEEN  STREET,  DERBY,  &  NORTH  PARADE, 

MATLOCK-BATH. 

(Opposite  Me.  Wheatcrott*s,  Plumbeb.) 

Respectfully  calls  the  attention  to  the  fact  that  being  a  practi- 
cal Watch  Finisher,  and  employing  none  but  competent  assist- 
ants, can  ensure  the  quality  of  his  work  giving  entire  satis- 
faction. 

Foreign  Work  carefully  Examined  and  Corrected. 
IBST^^BXilSiaiEX)    184:7. 

lateral  Crjstalli^elr  Cattern, 

MATLOCK-DALE, 

The  Greatest  Work  of  Nature's  Crystallization  in  Derbyshire. 

THE  way  to  this  Cavern  is  on  the  Turnpike-road  northward,  past 
Matlock-Bath  Station  Bridge,  or  southward  from  Matlock  Bank. 
The  approach  is  by  a  wooden  bridge  across  the  river  Derwent,  near  the 
Paint  works,  and  the  entrance  to  the  Cavern  is  at  the  foot  of  the 
High  Tor, — no  climbing  of  the  hills  to  get  to  it,  renders  the  walk  to 
it  pleasant,  and  being  also  dry  and  easy  of  access,  Visitors  will  not 
have  the  remotest  cause  to  be  afraid.  The  High  Tor  Cavern  was 
visited  in  1856,  by  the  Ex -Queen  of  the  French,  and  suite,  who  ex- 
pressed themselves  highly  gratified. 

Visitors  are  cautioned  against  other  guides,  who  would  mislead 
them,  and  prevent  their  seeing  this  Cavern,  which  is  the  greatest 
curiosity  in  Matlock  Bath.  There  is  also  an  extensive  collection  of 
Derbyshire  Minerals,  at  reasonable  prices. 

THOMAS  CARDIN,  Guide, 

Proprietor  and  Practical  Geologist. 
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MELISSA    HOLMES, 

liSiil 

BEELEY, 

Near     CHATSWORTH, 

Provides  every  accommodation  for  the  convenience  and  comfort 
of  parties  visiting  the  far-famed  **  Palace  of  the  Peak."— 
Chatsworth  is  within  an  easy  and  delightful  walk  from  the 
village  of  Beeley. 

GOOD  STABLING. 
BOIDElIsr'S 

®llill41  f  If  III  ¥Ili  Will, 

OPPOSITE    THE   POST-OFFICE, 

MATLOCK     BATH. 

PARTIES  visiting  tliis  beautiful  locality  and  wishing  to  inspect 
one  of  its  wonders,  must  not  go  back  without  seeing  this,  the 
oldest  and  by  far  the  best  of  the  Petrifying  Wells  in  Matlock. 

Visitors   wishing  to   purchase    Specimens    of  Petrifactions   will 
always  find  a  Superior  Collection  at  this  Well,  at  moderate  prices. 

'^  ALBERT  HOUSE,  MATLOCK  BATH, 

£.    GREGORY'S    MUSEUM, 

(One  Door  from  the  Fountain  Baths.) 

MANUFACTURER  of,  and  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in  Derby- 
shire Spar  and  Black  Marble  Ornaments.  Inlaid  Jugs,  Tables, 
Vases  of  every  description,  Candlesticks  and  Obelisks,  Manufactured 
on  the  premises,  and  Repairs  neatly  executed. 

Spacious  and  Airy  Apartments  To  Let 
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Begs  to  call  attention  to  the  facilities  he  possesses 
for  the  execution  of 

PRINTING 

Of  every  description.  The  founts  of  Type  are  large 

and  most  varied^  and  equally  adapted  for  First-class 

Jobbing  or  Book-work. 

Engraving  in  all  its  branches. 

ESTIMATES  for  Printing  and  Publishing  made 

free  of  Expense. 


RICHARD    KEENE,    PRINTER;,    BOOKSELLER^    &    STATIONER, 

OPPOSITE  ALL  SAINTS'  CHURCH,  DERBY. 
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GENERAL    OUTFITTING    ESTABLISHMENT 

ESTABLISHED  1820. 


JAMES  PARKINS, 

6,  SADLER  GATE,  DERBY. 

J.  P.  respectfully  invites  the  attention  of  the  Public  to  the  prepara- 
tions which  he  has  made  at  his  Establishment,  the  Proprietor  having 
bought  a  vast  and  varied  Stock  of 

NEW  AND  IMPROVED  MATERIALS, 

Wliich  are  designed  and  fabricated  in  the  first  style  of  fashion,  that 
admiration  and  general  approval  cannot  fail  to  follow  inspection. 
The  largest  Stock  of  Silk  and  Alpaca  Umbrellas,  White  and  Colored 
Shirts,  Collars,  Ties,  Scarfs,  Hats,  Dents',  French,  and  Kid  Gloves, 
Braces,  Hat -bands,  Caps,  Leather  Hat  Cases,  (fee,  &c.,  &c. 

WATEEPEOOF  GAEMENTS  IN  GEEAT  YAEIETY. 

AGENT  FOR  MAYHEW'S  ANTI-GREASE  HATS. 


9 

CLOTHIERS,        HATTERS, 

AND 

GENEEAL  OUTFITTESS, 

12,    I?.OTTE3Sr    ILO^W,    IDEI^B-Z". 


A   good  assortment  of  Hats,    Caps, 
Shirts,  Ties,  Scarfs,  Collars,  &c.,  &c. 
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HEALTH     AND     WEALTH. 

The  two  tilings  which  people  most  desire,  and  seek  for  with  the  greatest  ardour  in  this 
world,  are  health  an,d  wealth.  Riches,  it  is  generally  admitted,  do  not  bring  happiness  ; 
but,  ou  the  other  hand,  it  is  up-hill  work  to  attempt  to  be  happy  without  money.  Health 
however,  is  indeed  a  marvellous  blessing.  Without  it,  what  are  all  the  advantages  of  tliis 
world?  To  possess  good  health  is  to  be  half-way  on  the  road  to  wealth,  for  they  who 
suffer  from  disease  or  even  from  slight  indisposition,  cannot  fairly  pursue  objects  of  busi- 
ness or  ambition  which  lead  to  riches.  Admitted  that  health  is  of  the  most  vital  im- 
portance, it  is  worth  knowing,  to  those  who  are  suffering  from  any  of  the  ailments  which 
humanity  is  subject  to,  how  to  get  restored  to  good  health,  whilst  to  those  who  are  blessed 
with  its  possession  how  to  retain  it  as  long  as  life  is  granted  them.  After  thirty  years' 
experience,  Parr's  Life  Pills  have  never  been  known  to  fail  is  restoring  to  health, 
strength,  and  happiness  those  who  were  suffering  from  sickness,  weakness,  and  misery.  This 
medicine  is  composed  of  simple  vegetable  matter,  and  it  is  so  gentle  and  benign  in  its 
operation  and  effects,  that  it  may  be  taken  by  young  or  old  at  any  time,  place,  or  season, 
"With  a  certainty  of  a  beneficial  result.  By'the  moderate  use  of  Parr's  Lipe  Pills 
a  doctor  is  rarely  wanted.  People  by  this  time  are  well  acquainted  with  the  "  great  fact," 
and  this  is  the  "reason  why  "  Parr's  Life  Pills  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  house 
in  England,  be  it  the  dwelhng  of  rich  or  poor.— Sole  Proprietors,  T.  ROBERTS  and  Co., 
8,  Crane-court,  Fleet  Street,  London. — Parr's  Life  Pills  may  be  obtained  of  any  med- 
icine vendor,  in  boxes,  Is.  If,,  2s.  9d.,  and  in  Pamily  Packets  lis.  each.  Directions  with 
each  box. 


MATLOCK. 


XjIdvie  ti^/Eib  "V"ZE"vsr, 

MATLOCK  BANK,  MATLOCK  BRIDGE  STATION. 
APARTMENTS  &  PRIVATE  FAMILY  BOARDING  HOUSE. 

YISITOKS  to  this  healthy  and  beautiful  locality  will  find  the  above 
a  Comfortable  and  Economical  Residence  during  their  stay. 
The  house  has  a  south  aspect,  and  is  sheltered  from  the  north  and 
easterly  winds  by  the  surrounding  hills,  which  rise  to  an  elevation 
of  upwards  of  500  feet  above  it.  The  atmosphere  is  very  pure  and 
bracing,  the  water  excellent,  with  scenery  unsurpassed  in  beauty  by 
anything  of  the  kind  in  Derbyshire. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

Liverpool,  Third  Month,  Uth,  1862. 
Respected  Friend, — Having,  with  my  family,  resided  for  several  weeks  at  Lime  Tree 
View,  I  have  pleasure  in  stating  that  we  were  in  all  respects  most  comfortably  accom- 
modated. Our  apartments  were  thoroughly  clean  and  warm,  the  provisions  abundant 
and  excellent,  and  the  attention  paid  to  us  all  that  we  could  desire.  The  house  is  dehght- 
fully  situated.  I  remain  respectfully, 

ISAAC  HADWEN. 
Coppenhall  Rectory,  Crewe,  March  2Uh,  1862. 
Dear  Sir, — Having  resided  at  Lime  Tree  View  with  my  wife  and  family  for  some  weeks, 
I  liave  mnch  pleasure  in  bearing  my  testimony  to  your  attention  to  our  comforts,  the 
excellency  of  the  provisions,  and  your  moderate  scale  of  charges. 

lours  faithfully, 

J.  B.  WHEELER. 

Edglaston,  near  Birmingham,  Seventh  Month,  17th,  1862. 
I  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  myself  and  family  derived  much  benefit  and 
enjoyment  from  our  stay  at  Lime  Tree  View,  where  we  received  much  kind  attention. 
The  situation  is  beautiful,  and  the  air  pure  and  invigorating;  whilst  the  house  itself  is 
comfortable,  and  the  fare  abundant,  and  we  thought  the  charges  for  aU  very  moderate. 

W.  N. 

W.  CARTLEDGB,  Proprietor. 
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RICHARD    KEENE, 

REPOSITORY      OF     ARTS, 

Near  All    Saints'    Church,    Derby, 

Has  always  on  hand  a  large  and  well -selected  Stock  of 

ARTISTS'     MATERIALS 

FROM    THE    BEST    MAKERS,    INCLUDINO 

CAKE  WATER  COLORS, 

Moist  Colors  in  Pans  and  Tubes.  Illuminating  and  Photo- 
graphic Colors.  Heraldic  Tinctures  and  Colors  for  Painting 
on  Glass. 

LIQUIDS : 

Indelible  Brown  Ink, — Prouts'  Brown, — Sepia, — Asphaltum, 
Indian  Ink, — Carmine, — and  Colorless  Liquid  Ox-Gall. 

(Pencils  in  Cedar,  Chalks,  and  Gray  ons,  of  every  description. 

WHATMAN'S  DRAWING  PAPERS; 

Sketching  Books  and  Solid  Blocks,  Japanned  Color  Boxes, 
Easels  and  Sketching  Stools,  &c. 

SABLE  AND  CAMEL  HAIR  PENCILS. 

OIL         COLORS 

IN  PATENT  COLLAPSIBLE  TUBES. 

Portable  Japanned  Boxes  fitted  complete  for  Oil  Painting. 
Hog  Hair  and  Sable  Hair  Tools,  and  Badger  Softeners. 

OILS  Jijsfg)  V-dIlJ\-I8HE&  of  all  kinds. 

Pallettes  in  aU  sizes,  and  Pallette  Knives.  Best  Linen  Canvas. 
Canvas  on  Stretchers.  Prepared  Millboards,  and  Academy 
Boards,  and  every  -Article  connected  with  (X>rau)ing;  (Paint- 
ing; and  the  Fine  firts. 

Catalogues  may  be  had  gratis,  on  application  to  RICHARD  KEENE, 
Repository  of  Arts,  Derby. 
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POSTING-HOUSE. 


AT  this  Old-Established  and  well-known  Hotel,— one  of  the 
oldest  and  best  in  the  Midland  Counties, — Families,  Commer- 
cial Gentlemen,  and  others  visiting  Derby,  will  find  every 
accommodation.  Private  Apartments  for  Families  with  every 
convenience  of  home. 


The  "  King's  Head  "  Hotel  is  situated  in  the  Corn  Market, 
and  the  very  centre  of  the  town  of  Derby,  and  is  therefore  the 
most  convenient  for  families  and  visitors. 

Mrs.  HUGGINS, 

PROPRIETRESS. 


H.  FLEY, 


4,  ROTTEN  ROW,  DERBY. 


H.  F.  begs  to  inform  the  Nobilty,  Gentry,  and  Public 
generally,  that  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  his  brother^ 
G.  R.  Fley,  he  has  taken  the  Premises  lately  occupied  by  him 
in  the  Rotten  Row,  (next  door  to  the  Bank)  where  he  trusts 
by  strict  attention  to  business,  he  shall  experience  a  con- 
tinuance of  that  liberal  support  with  which  his  brother,  the 
late  G.  R.  Fley,  has  been  so  long  favoured. 

THE    tIsABE^STJP  PLIED. 
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KEDLESTON  INN, 

Near  DERBY, 

IS  most  beautifully  situated  on  the  rising  ground  overlooking 
the  noble  park,  and  has  long  been  resorted  to  by  Families  and 
Gentlemen.  Some  advantages  are  attached  to  the  Inn  which 
may  not  be  generally  known  to  the  Public, — the  valuable 
Spring  of  Chalybeate  and  Sulphur,  also  Hot  and  Cold  Sulphur 
Baths,  at  moderate  charges,  being  amongst  the  number. 

For  the  amusement  of  Parties  staying  at  the  Inn  in  Summer 
months,  there  is  a  fine  old  Bowling-green,  Archery,  and  Quoit 
grounds. 

In  the  hunting  season  Mr.  Meynell  Ingram's  hounds  stay  at 
the  Inn  one  week  in  each  month  ;  Mr.  Musters 's  meets  and  the 
High  Peak  Harriers  appointments  are  also  within  easy  dis- 
tances. 

The  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Scarsdale  has  kindly  given  permis- 
sion for  visitors  to  walk  in  the  noble  park. 

The  Proprietor  hopes  by  strict  attention  to  the  comfort  of 
those  who  may  honour  him  with  their  support,  combined  with 
moderate  charges,  to  merit  a  share  of  PubHc  patronage. 


EXCELLENT   STABLING,    LOOSE  BOXES,   LOCK-UP   COACH 
HOUSES,  POST-HORSES,  FLYS,  &c. 

WILLIAM  AULT, 

PROPRIETOR. 
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THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

TEAS  &  COFFEES 

ARE  AT  ALL  TIMES  TO  BE  OBTAINED  AT 

W.  H.  OAKDEN'S 

OLD  ESTABLISHED 

TEA  &  COFFEE  WAEEHOUSE 

AND 

FAMILY  GROCERY  ESTABLISHMENT, 
4,   ST.   Peter's  street,   derby. 

THE  STANDARD  SEWING  MACHINE. 
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Why  Give  more,  wlieTi  you  can  Purcliase  the  most  Useful  Domestic 

Sewing  Machine  ever  invented,  as  above  ? 

To  be  seen  daily  in  operation  at  Mrs.  M.  Watts',  No.  75,  Osmaston- 

street,  Derby, 


LADIES  OWN   MATERIALS  MADE  UP. 
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TIE  PElif  ■[!» 


ESTABLISHED   173a, 

IS  NOW  PUBLISHED  EVERT 

TWEgBAY    EYEII 

AND  MAY  BE  HAD  AT  THE 

OFFICE,  IRON  GATE,  DERBY, 

OR  OF  ANY  NEWS  AGENT. 

PEICE    3d.,  UNSTAMPED. 
LEONARD    BROOKES, 

64,  ST.  PETEE'S  STEEET,  DEEBY. 

The  Trade  supplied  with  Magazines,  Stationery,  &c.,  on 
the  most  liberal  terms  for  Cash. 

DIAPHANiE 

AND 

DECALCOMANIE. 

All  the  requisites  for  the  above  elegant  Arts  may 
be  had  at 

Richard  Keene's  Repository  of  Arts, 

All  Saints',  Derby. 
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MILITARY  AND    FASHIONABLE 

TAILOEING  ESTABLISHMENT, 

7,  WARDWICK,   DERBY. 


llgl 


M..  m  A.  fill 

45,  ST.  PETER'S  STREET,  DERBY, 

Ladies'  French.  Bodices  and  Stays  of  every  description. 
WALKER'S  BATH  TERRACE    HOTEL, 

MATLOCK-BATH,  DERBYSHIRE.-CEstabUshed  3798.) 


Is  most  pleasantly  situated,  has  recently  been  enlarged  and  refurnish- 
ed, combining  comfort  with  economy. 

POST  HORSES  AND  CARRIAGES,  GOOD  STABLING  AND 
COACH  HOUSE. 
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J".   SOXJTI3:C3-^TE'S 

SOLID  LEATHEE 

PORTMANTEAU'S 

AND 

LADIES'     DRESS     TRUNKS, 

IN  ALL  SIZES. 


59,  ST.  PETER'S  STREET,  DERBY, 

SOLE  ^OEISTT. 

INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1862.  Class  27a,  No.  4812 


MADE  GN  AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  PRINCIPLE,  LIGHT,  VENTI- 
LATING, AND  PLIANT,  AS  EXHIBITED  BY 

GAIMES,     SANDERS,  and  NICHOL,     London, 

Jno.  BOWER^  Sole  Agent,  Derby- 
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BAKEWELL  GEAMMAE  SCHOOL. 

HEAD-MASTER, 

MR.    WILLIAM    KAY, 

Licentiate  of  the  Eoyal  College  of  Preceptors ; 

FOEMERLY  SECOND  MASTER  OF  THE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL, 
CHESTERFIELD; 

PREVIOUSLY   ASSXSTAIJT  MASTER  IN    THE    COLLEGIATE 

INSTITUTION,  LIVERPOOL,  &c.,  &c. 

ASSISTED    BY    HIS    SON, 

i^:r.  "W".  "VST.  isij^ir, 

AND 

©ualifielJ  l^tsiatnt  lEnsItsij  anU  JForetflu  JHasters, 

RECEIVES 

YOUNG  GENTLEMEN  AS  BOARDERS, 

At  Six  Guineas  and  upwards  per  Quarter. 


DEbECEI^ES    I3S-    THE    JLlDCTOXlSTXlSJ-a-    HOTJSB, 

YOUNG    LADIES, 

AT  FIVE  GUINEAS  AND  UPWARDS  PER  QUARTER. 


BBFBKENOBS : 

Extended  particulars  of  Terms,  and  other  Information  respecting  the 
Schools,  may  he  had  on  Application. 


TAYLOR'S  CONDITION  BALLS. 

In  paeiiets,  six  balls,  3s. ;  three  balls,  Is.  9d. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

"  The  Balls  manufactured  by  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Burton-on-Trent, 
possess  extraordinary  merit  as  aids  in  bringing  hunters  and  other 
horses  into  condition.  The  Balls  are  highly  spoken  of  by  John  Scott, 
John  Osborne,  Sam  Rogers,  Joseph  Dawson,  and  other  eminent 
trainers." — BeWs  Life. 

"  Try  Taylor's  Condition  Balls  ;  they  are  very  good." — The  Field. 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  EMINENT  TRAINERS. 

"  They  are  invaluable." — John  Scott. 

"  They  are  unequalled." — John  Oshorne, 

"  I  never  used  so  efficient  a  ball." — John  Dawson. 

"  Your  condition  balls  are  excellent." — Samuel  Rogers. 

Prepared  only  by  T.  TAYLOR,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Burton-on-Trent. 

N.B. — As  there  is  difficulty  in  giving  some  horses  Balls,  the  Pro- 
prietor has  prepared  the  same  Ingredients  in  the  form  of  a  Powder, 
which  can  be  had  by  asking  for  Taylor's  Condition  Powders,  in  Boxes 
2s.  6d.  each. 


To  be  had  of  Chemists  2s.  6d,  per  box  ;  eight  powders.  These  pow- 
ders will  be  found  the  best  remedy  for  horses'  coughs,  colds,  sore 
throats,  influenza,  &c. ;  and,  as  they  are  given  in  a  bran  mash,  will 
be  found  the  best  means  of  giving  medicine,  and  obviates  the  danger 
of  choking,  so  liable  in  giving  a  ball  when  horses  are  suffering  from 
sore  throat,  &c. 

N.B. — Persons  using  the  powders  may  consult  the  Proprietor, 
T.  TAYLOR,  gTatuitously. 

VETERINARY  INFIRMARY,  BURTON-ON-TRENT. 

SOLD  BY  CHEMISTS. 


Cheap,  Delicious  in  Flavour,  and  Highly  Efficacious. 
BARROW  EVANS' 

3§11141    FlFfllMllf, 


1  8) 

It  is  particularly  recommended  to  all  suffering  from  Wind,  Cholic,  Spasms, 
Lowness  of  Spirits,  Indigestion,  NervousnesfJ,  Bowel  Complaints,  Loss  of 
Appetite,  Palpitation  of  the  Heart,  Weakness  from  whatever  cause.  Dis- 
turbed Sleep,  &c.  Por  Infants  and  Children  this  preparation  as  a  medi- 
cine is  unequalled. 

The  Proprietor,  after  many  experiments  and  much  stud}-,  is  enabled  to 
offer  to  the  Public  a  most  effi(*acIous  Medicine,  in  the  form  of  a  Cheap 
and  delicious  Liqueur. 

Having  made  great  improvements  in  it,  he  has  obtained  the  opinions 
of  some,  of  the  principal  Physicians,  Surgeons,  and  Analytical  Chemists 
of  the  present  day,  who  have  pronounced  it  to  be  a  valuable  medicine  for 
the  cure  of  the  above  diseases  in  youth  or  age,  and  one  which  no  house- 
liold  should  be  without,  as  it  is  rendered  palatable  without  destroying  its 
efficacy. 

The  immense  sale  and  increasing  demand,  render  it  unnecessary  to 
publish  any  of  the  numerous  cases  in  which  it  has  proved  so  highly  bene- 
ficial, but  it  is  now  so  universally  known  and  extensively  patronised  that  he 
is  content  to  place  it  before  the  public  and  rest  its  merits  in  their  hands. 
Sold  in  Bottles,  30  oz.  at  2s.  9d.;  8  oz.  at  Is.  \hd. 

CREAM  OP  ROSEMARY,         ~~ 

An  elegant- PREPARATION  for  Strenothening,  Beautifying,  and  Promot- 
ing the  Growth  of  the  HAIR,  and  which  from  its  penetrating  qualities, 
is  recommended  as  the  best  remedy  for  restoring  the  Hair,  rendering  it 
beautifully  soft  and  glossy,  removing  scurf  and  retarding  greyness. 
Sold  in  Bottles  at  6c?.,  Is.,  and  2s.  Qd.  each. 

THE  DERBYSHIRE  SAUCE 

Is  acknowledged  to  be  the  Cheapest  and  best  ever  offered  to  the  Public. 

The  piquant  richness  of  flavour,  agreeable  and  stimulating  qualities  of 
this  perfectly  delicious  novelty,  render  it  a  highly  useful  and  acceptable 
appendage  to  the  table,  and  requisite  for  the  kitchen. 

Jt  is  adapted  for  Fish,  Venison,  Wild  Fowl,  Game,  Hashes,  Made 
Dishes,  Pigeon  or  Game  Pies,  Chops,  Boast  Meat,  Steaks,  Grills,  Soups, 
Gravies,  Cheese,  Cold  Meat,  Curries,  Mock  Turtle,  Lamb  or  Veal  Cutlets,  ^c. 

This  Sauce  is  so  judiciously  combined  with  savoury  and  wholesome  in- 
gredients as  to  assist  digestion,  while  it  imparts  piquancy  and  relish  to 
dishes  innumerable.  To  partake  of  it,  is  delectable  ;  to  describe  it  would 
make  you  hungry. 

In  the  hands  of  a  skilful  **  Chef  de  Cuisine,"  the  Derbyshire  Sauce 
will  produce  a  ''bonne  bouche,"  fit  for  an  Emperor. 
Sold  in  Bottles  at  Is.  each, 

MANUFACTURED  BY  BARROW  EVANS. 

20,   VICTORIA   STREET,    DERBY. 
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UNPRECEDENTED  IN  SUCCESS!  ! ! 
ROWLANDS'   MACASSAR    OIL 

POSSESSES    WONDERFUL     PROPERTIES 

FOR     PROMOTING    THE    GROWTH,     RESTORING    AND     BEAUTIFYING 

THE     HUMAN     HAIR. 

It  prevents  Hair  from  fallmc^  off  or  turnino:  arey,  strengthens  weak  Hair,  cleanses  it  from 
Scurf  and  Dandriff,  and  makes,  it  BEAUTIFULLY  SOFT,  PLIABLE,  and  GLOSSY. 

In  the  growth  of 
TH£  BEAED,  WHISKERS,  AND  MUSTACHIOS 

it  is  unfailing  in  its  stimulative  operation.  For  CHILDREN  it  is  especially  recommended 
as  forming  the  basis  of  A  BEAUTIFUL  HEAD  OF  HAIR,  while  its  introduction  into  the 
Nursery  of  Roya.lty,  and  the  numerous  Testimonials  constantly  received  of  its  efficacy, 
afford  the  best  and  surest,  proofs  of  its  merits. — Price  Ss.  6d.,  7s.,  10s.  6d.,  (equal  to  four 
small,)  and  21s.  per  bottle. 

ROWLANDS'   KALYDOR, 

AN  ORIKNTAL  BOTANICAL  PREPARATION 

FOR    IMPROVING     AND     BEAUTIFYING    THE    COMPLEXION    AND    SKIN. 

This  Royally-patronized  and  Ladies'-esteemed  Specific  exerts  the  most  soothing,  cooling, 
and  purifying  action  on  the  Skin,  eradicates  Freckles.  Tan,  Timples,  Spots,  Discoloration, 
and  other  Cutaneous  Visitations,  and  renders  THE  SKIN  SOFT,  CLEAR,  AND 
BLOOMING.— Price  4s.  6d  and  8s.  6d.^er  Bottle. 

■nSS^  SI  S  "a?  51    M,^m    g®W3Sa"lD)    ■ie' 51  si  "a?  is 

Are  indispensable  to  PERSONAL  ATT  RACTION,  and  to  health  and  longevity  by  the 
proper  mastication  of  food, 

ROWLANDS'  ODONTO, 

Compounded  of  ORIENTAL  INGREDIENTS,  is  of  inestimable  value  in  PRESERVING 
AND  BEAUTIFYING  THE  TEETH, 

STRENGTHENING     THE     GUMS, 

And  m  imparting  a 

Bclicate  dFtagrance  to  ti^e  iSteati^. 

It  eradicates  Tartar  from  the  Teeth,  removes  spots  of  incipient  decay,  and  polishes  and 
preserves  the  enamel,  to  which  it  imparts  a 

5P  51  .i^  g?,  a  ==>  a  S  5K  21      'WSISS21SS'31©  g. 

Price  2s.  9(1.  per  Box, 

Sold  at  20,  Hatton  Garden,  London,  and  by  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 

*%  Ask  for  "  ROWLANDS' »  Articles,  and 

BEWARE    OF    SPURIOUS    IMITATIONS!! 
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